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Ma poudre de riz. . . mon Talc. . . les deux par- 
lent du vrai art de toiletierie gut vient seulement de 


France. —Kerkoff, Paris 


Translation: My Face Powder... my 
Talc ... both speak of that true art of 
toiletry which comes from France alone. 


Surpassingly fine— 


surpassingly French 


Djer-Kiss Face Powder! Dyer-Kiss Talc! 


Fragranced . . . inimitably refined . . . graced 
to the full with French charm! Yes. They 
come to you from far France—with all the smart- 
ness of things Parisian. In what other Face Pow- 
der, Mademoiselle, in what other Tale will you 
discover such beauty and purity? Such soothing 
daintiness? Such French, French quality? 


In your favorite big shop—in your favoiri 
little shop will they be found. 


OT? - 


‘Made in France* 


EXTRACT + FACE POWDER «+ TALC + SACHET 
TOILET WATER + VEGETALE + SOAP 


*ROUGE *LIP STICK *COLD CREAM 
*Made in America with Djer-Kiss Concentre {from France 


In return for fifteen cents, the Alfred 

H. Smith Co. 28 W. 34th St., New 

York City, will be happy to send you 

samples of Dijer-Kiss Extract, Face 
owder and Sachet 
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Under Searching Eyes- 


Do you ever wince inwardly? 


A unexpected meeting—a 
battery of eyes focused 
upon your face—can you meet 
it with composure? Is your skin 
flawless? Clear,lovely in color- 
ing? Or is there some blemish 
that stands out mercilessly in 
your own consciousness? 

There is nothing that so de- 
stroys a man’s or woman’s poise 
and self-confidence as the con- 
sciousness of a complexion at 
fault. 

Blackheads are such a disfig- 
urement. Enlarged nose pores, 
a skin that wi// get shiny—But 
these things can be corrected. 

Take care of the new skin 
that is forming every day as the 
old skin dies. Give it every 
night the right treatment for 
your particular trouble, and 
within a week or ten days you will 
notice a marked improvement. 

Take one of the most com- 
mon skin troubles. Perhaps 
your skin is constantly being 
marred by unsightly little blem- 
ishes. No doubt you attribute 
them to something wrong in 
your blood—but authorities on 
the skin now agree that in the 
great majority of cases, these 
blemishes are caused by bacteria 
and parasites that are carried 


into the pores from outside, 
through dust and fine particles 
in the air. 


How to remove skin 
blemishes 
By using the Woodbury method 
of cleansing your skin, you can 
free it from such blemishes. 

Just before retiring, wash in 
your usual way with warm water 
and Woodbury’s Facial Soap, 
finishing with a dash of cold 
water. Then dip the tips of your 
fingers in warm water and rub 
them on the cakeof Woodbury’s 
until they are covered with a 
heavy cream-like lather. Cover 
each blemish with 
a thick coat of this 
and leave it on for ten 
minutes. Then rinse 
very carefully, first 
with clear hot water, 
then with cold. 

Use this special 
treatment until the 
blemishes have disap- | 
peared,thencontinuetogive your 
face, every night, a thorough 
bath in the regular Woodbury 
way, with Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and warm water, ending 
with a dash of cold water. In this 
way you can guard against any 
reappearance of the blemishes. 


’ the trial size cake (enough for 





Thebookletcontaining fulldirec- 
tions for each one of the famous 
Woodbury treatments is wrap- 
ped around each cake of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap. Get a cake 
today and begin using it tonight. 

You will find Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap on sale at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter in 
the United States or Canada. A 
25 cent cake lasts for a month 
or six weeks of any treatment, 
or for general cleansing use. 


Would you like to have a 
trial size cake? 


For 6 cents we will send you 


a week of any Wood- 

bury facial treatment), 
together with the book- 

let of treatments, “A 

Skin You Love to 
Touch.” Or for 15 

cents we will send you 

the treatment booklet 

and samples of Wood- 

bury’s Facial Soap, 

Facial Powder, Facial Cream 
and Cold Cream. Address The 
Andrew Jergens Co.»55°sSpring 
Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Uf you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Limi- 
ted, 5505 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, 


Ontario. 
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Business Standards for the Girl on the Job 


CLUB of business women in a 

growing town decided from the 

first to use their organization’s power 

to protect the younger girls in the club, 

either from an employer’s injustice or 
from their own inexperience. 

When two of the younger members 
complained taat they could not pay 
their dues bec3ugc they had been un- 
justly dismissed ffem good jobs, an in- 
vestigating commi:tee from the club 
waited upon the employment managers 
to learn if the story had “‘another side.”’ 

‘The girl was incompetent and re- 
fused to do her work properly,” was 
the verdict in both cases. Further in- 
vestigation proved this to be true. 

The committee thereupon met with 
the executive board. If the club was 
to stand for anything at all or to have 
any excuse for existence as a body, it 
must have a standard of justice. They 
called in the two young business girls 
and had a serious talk with them. The 
conference resulted in a better under- 
standing all around. The two girls 
were found to be utterly untrained for 
the work they had been doing and 
generally unfamiliar with business ethics. 
They had thought only of getting a 
job with as much salary, and as little 
work attached, as possible. 

The club provided them with a new 
standard and a new ideal. It stood 
sponsor for a special course of training 


for each girl in the work for which she 
expressed a preference. When it was 
over, new positions were found for 
them, with the understanding that the 
honor of the club was at stake in that 
community, as well as the individual 
business standings of the girls themselves. 

Asense of business honor was aroused 
in each of these two girls and for the 
first time they realized how much their 
conduct in business might affect other 
business women. 

“Tt is just as dishonest intentionally 
to take a salary from your employer 
without giving full value as it would be 
to take money from his cash-register,” 
they were told. 


HE two girls, now thoroughly 

equipped for their work and fully 
imbued with a sense of business respon- 
sibility, have learned that when they 
ask for better working-conditions and 
better hours for business women, they 
must also guarantee better training for 
the work in hand. They are respon- 
sible members of that club today and 
will never again be dismissed for “‘sol- 
diering.”’ 

The standard set by such a club of 
business women should be the standard 
set by every similar group in the coun- 
try. Any woman who exacts a salary 
and who slacks in her work is not a 
desirable member of any organization. 
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The trademark which identifies 
all Victor products 


SS ee 


This famous Victor trademark is the public’s 
unfailing proof of Quality—of artistic leader- 
ship. It means to the public what Caruso’s 
name means to opera-goers—the absolute cer- 
tainty of hearing the best. It appears on all 
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Victrolas and 
Victor Records 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden New Jersey 
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The Wall 


By 


Illustrated by 


UMAN suffering, isolated in an 
individual or collective in a 
community, invariably provokes a 
reaction from the harsh realities of 
terrestrial life to a vague contact 
with what faith believes and instinct 
dimly feels to be that greater reality, 
in which matter is but as the motes 
which dance within the sunbeam, from the finite to the in- 
finite. It is in agony that the human soul knows itself to be 
a soul. God might exist and yet the brutes not know Him. 
The great calamities of history, war and pestilence, have 
invariably been accompanied and followed by a revival of 
that yearning for contact with the unseen but enveloping 
reality which is the perennial source of religion in man. that 
conscious contact with what our intelligences catalogue as 
the divine. 

Carthage in its agony—delenda est Cartago before its fe- 
vered eyes—turned to the gods fashioned in the minds of 
long-forgotten ancestors star-gazing into the nights above As- 
syria. Under the torment of Cortes and his Conquistadores 
the Aztec priests cried in a new ecstasy from the flames to 
Huitzilopochtli. The ghastly devastation of Germany in the 
Thirty Years War plowed the German mind for that seed of 
transcendentalism which was sown by Jacob Boéhme and flow- 
ered generations later in the metaphysics of Emmanuel Kant 
and the mysticism of the Goethe who wrote the Second Part 
of Faust. The Army of Northern Virginia, starved and shiv- 
ering along the banks of the Potomac in that terrible winter 
of 1863-64, remembered its religion with a new. strange fer- 
vor, and the forest-camps of those ragged warriors who were 
to battle so gloriously with Grant in the long-drawn agony 
of the Wilderness rang with the psalms that rejoiced the god- 
like soul of Lee and haply thrilled the stern piety of Stone- 
wall Jackson in that Valhalla where Cromwell was his com- 
rade. Man, face to face with death, looks up to the stars 
above his battlefields, and feels his evanescence in tragic con- 
trast with their eternity. He craves to ally himself with that 
which persists from nebula to nebula. 

No war, and the dreary aftermath of war. but has pro- 
voked this revival of religion. This great struggle just ter- 
minated, which has exhausted the peoples of the world, is no 
exception. But there is a point of difference from the revi- 
vals of its predecessors. Although the old-established reli- 
gions have shared in the quickening of the mystic impulse 
latent in man, neither Roman Catholicism nor any of the Prot- 


religion . 


F. BRITTEN 
J. ALLEN ST. JOHN 


No war but has provoked a revival of 

. .. What is this new gospel 

of Spiritualism which professes to offer a 

scientific demonstration of the permanence 
of the soul of man? 


AUSTIN 


estant denominations have greatly 
extended their influence over those 
masses who have hitherto lived in 
blind content in a materialistic world, 
whether or no they rendered lip- 
service to the inculcated religions of 
their childhood. 

The mind of twentieth-century 
civilization is scientific. It is not prone to believe. It de- 
mands to know. To save argument, it will concede, with an 
interior shrug of the shoulders, the hypothesis of a future life 
as presented to it by the churches. But as-stated, that future 
life is out of contact with this present life, is not actually 
demonstrable by evidence that can be tested—and a large 
majority of the men and women of today are capable of but 
a languid interest in such a merely possible futurity. I am 
not speaking of those in whom Faith is a real and living 
thing, but of those masses who never enter a church save for 
a wedding or a christening. 

To those masses a new—shall we call it a religion?—a new 
gospel comes, Spiritualism, and asks them to accompany it, 
not in faith, but in the full exercise of reason, in its scientific 
demonstration of the permanence of the soul of man. It 
invokes the names of some of the great scientific leaders of an 
age of science, Sir William Crookes, Sir Oliver Lodge, Sir 
William Barrett, Camille Flammarion; scholars such as F. W. 
H. Myers and Henry Sidgwick; the partial support at least of 
such philosophers as William James; the experimental certi- 
tude of medical specialists like Richard Hodgson and James 
Hyslop; the enthusiastic advocacy of such an acute logician 
as Conan Doyle. It asks not for faith but for investigation 
—and it promises that the result of such investigation is a 
reasoned knowledge of the continuance of our human souls 
from this world into another and a possibility of intelligent 
communication between souls yet enveloped in corporeal mat- 
ter and those divested of it. 

All over the world, on a scale that the memory of man 
has never known before, thousands upon thousands of men 
and women are mourning the untimely cessation of young 
lives upon whom all their hopes were fixed, and craving for a 
touch of their vanished personality, for just an assurance that 
they are not gone forever, that there will, soon or late, be 
reunion. The consequence is that Spiritualism, in the lan- 
guage of the stock-markets, is having a “boom.” Thousands 
of these many thousands investigate, more or less scientifi- 
cally, and are assured of what to them is a living truth. 
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So vast a revival of mysticism in a materialistic age cannot pass 
unnoticed by even the most skeptical of those whose lives are 
something more than mere eating and drinking and going to the 
play. It is a phenomena without parallel since Christianity quick- 
ened a world jaded with the soulless luxury of an effete paganism. 
Merely as an aberration of the human mind it deserves investiga- 
tion. If it is true, of course, then it makes a revolution in our 
destinies. If it is a matter not of faith but of practical certitude 
that we continue with our consciousness from this life into an- 
other, then it becomes of much higher importance that we should 
live rightly than if our vices and our virtues end with the cof- 
fined bodies in our graves. 

I for one do not know whether it is true. But there may be 
a truth in it, though misapprehended. I remember how the 
studies of astrologers eventuated in astronomy and the law of 
gravitation; how the experiments of the alchemists have brought 
us, not the Philosopher’s Stone, but chemistry and the knowledge 
of the air we breathe; I remember that the lineal descendants of 
those who thought to cure with the abominations of dried frogs 
and pulverized centipedes were Pasteur and the bacteriologists of 
today. Are these phenomena so earnestly vouched for by men 
otherwise entitled to our highest respect the very truth itself— 
or are they but the outward signs of some other truth not yet 
apprehended? The ordinary man, reading their claims and him- 
self cognizant of things, perhaps very trifling, inexplicable in his 
own experience, is inclined to admit that “there may be some- 
thing in it.” 

What is this something? There the doctors disagree. The phi- 
losopher groping after a universal law, the scientist at research in 
his laboratory, take into their ken not merely the first manifesta- 
tions that seem to coincide with their 
hypotheses, but all the phenomena which 
they can collect into bearing upon the 
truth they seek. Let us likewise take 2 
wide—though perforce selected—survey 
of the supernormal phenomena chron- 
icled of the psychic life of man. 

There is one peculiarity of these al- 
leged occurrences which at the outset 
commands notice. It is their startling 
similarity over wide regions of space and“, 
throughout long periods + 
of time. Not in one 
country but in many, 
perhaps in all, however 
diverse their degree of 
civilization, the same 
phenomena are reported. 
Not in the village of 
Hydesville, New York 
State, in 1848, did those 
strange rappings, on 
which modern Spiritual- 
ism is founded, occur 
for the first time. In all 
ages of which we have 
any record, similar hap- 
penings, inexplicable on 
any normally materialis- 
tic theory, are to be 
found thickly strewn 
in that stratum of his- 
tory which is below the 
solemnity of the histo- 
rians of kings and bat- 
tles. The same kind of 
story, covering a wide 

variety of continually 
recurrent features, is 
told in all times and in 
all places, by all kinds 
of people. In any case 
the question arises, as 
Professor Ray Lankester put it, not only “Are these stories true?” 
but “Why are these stories told?” What is it, anyway, in the 
0 of man which inclines him to this form of myth, if myth 
it is: 

To take a first example: the spirit “control” which is the 
inseparable accompaniment of the modern medium was, obviously. 
a currently understood belief among the ancient Israelites—“Then 
said Saul unto his servants, Seek me a woman that hath a familiar 


\ 


wee 
x 


persistence of human identity after 


f. 


The ancient Egyptians believed not only in the 


possibility of communication with the departed. 


spirit that I may go to her, and inquire of her. And his servants 
said to him, Behold, there is a woman that hath a familiar spirit 
at En-Dor.” The mediumistic performance which followed, the 
“controlled” seer’s recognition of her disguised client, the spirit 
of Samuel—invisible to the sitter, though visible to the medium— 
uttering its message presumably through the medium’s mouth but 
so startlingly lifelike that Saul had no doubt of its identity, might 
be a Mrs. Piper séance told in archaic language. There is no point 
of dissimilarity. 

The ancient Egyptians likewise believed not only in the per- 
sistence of human identity after death but in the possibility of 
communication with the departed. A fragment of papyrus found 
still attached to a statuette proved to be a letter addressed to 
“the Instructed Khou’’ (spirit) of the writer’s dead wife. The 
Egyptian widower had been “haunted,” in the manner traditional 
from that day to this, by rappings, disturbances in the house 
and so forth, and he complains pathetically to the deceased: 
“What wrong have I been guilty of . . . . what have I done that 
thou shouldst help to assail me?” He concludes with something 
of a threat that when they meet at the tribunal of Osiris she will 

be judged for her malicious annoy- 
ance. ; 
In the beginning of the Christian 
era the neo-Greek philosopher [or- 
phyry describes the manifestations of 
departed spirits in language that would 
apply to the most recent séances of 
London and New York. The medium 
of the fourth century A. D. alludes 
to himself in trance-speech as a third 
person—‘“the mortal, the recipient” — 
just as Mrs. Piper or Héléne Smith or 
any other trance-medium of the pres- 

ent day habitually does. 
#3 In those séances of sixteen hundred 
; é PS, years ago the medium was bound pre- 
ar YB) tae cisely as the modern medium is often 
bound, and ‘“‘materializations” were re- 
ported under similar conditions for 
such alleged appearances today. Bound 
too—to switch from the sunset of 
Greek civilization to the wilds of vir- 
gin North America—were the medi- 
cine-men of the Canadian redskins— 
“The Young Man Bound and Bound- 
ing” they called their magical rite for 
producing clairvoyance, “from the 
widely-spread habit of tying up the 
limbs of the medium, and from his 
customary convulsions.” Bound, too, 

were the Eskimo Angakut. 

The seer of the Scottish High- 
lands was tied up in a bull’s hide. 
The aboriginal Australian conjuror 
was bound up likewise. Comment- 
ing on this widespread distribution 
of a custom, Andrew Lang, no spir- 
itualist but a great anthropologist. 
says: “Thus, either the rite of bind- 
ing the sorcerer was invented, for 
no obvious reason, in a given place 
and thence reached the Australian 
blacks, the Eskimo, the Déné Hare- 
skins, the Davenport Brothers and 
the Neoplatonists; or it was inde- 
pendently evolved in each of sev- 
eral remote regions; or it was found 
to have some actual effect—what. 
we cannot guess—on persons en- 
tranced.” The phenomenon of the 
bound medium has recently been 
revived by the Welsh miner 
Thomas, whose performances, un- 

der the warm championship of Conan Doyle, aroused so violent 
a controversy in England that one of the great London newspapers 
lent its offices for a demonstration test. 

Then there is the feature of the “cabinet” which to our skeptical 
minds is one of the most dubious accompaniments of the modern 
wonder-working medium. Obviously the closed cabinet in a dark- 
ened room much facilitates fraudulent practice—and fraudulent 
mediums are a fact, whether or no there are genuine ones. But 
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if the cabinet is just a piece of 
conjuror’s apparatus, then at any 
rate this stage-property can boast 
of a high antiquity and a wide- 
spread ethnic diffusion. It is found 
among the New Zealand Maori, 
among the Indians of North Amer- 
ica, in the Alexandria of the fourth 
century, if we are to believe Iam- 
blichus, and again among the Es- 
Limo. The spiritualist alleges that 
x concentrates the “power.” A 
similar idea doubtless underlies the 
practice of binding the medium. 

No phenomenon is more often 
associated with manifestations of 
the uncanny than that of the cold 
rush of wind which cannot normally 
ho explained. It is a commonplace to 
tue modern spiritualist, and it is 
possible that the modern spiritual- 
ist is merely more or less uncon- 
sciously perpetuating ‘a_ tradition. 
But that tradition has managed to 
spread itself far and wide. “And 
suddenly there came a sound from 
heaven as of a rushing mighty 
wind . and they were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost and began to 
speak with other tongues as the 
Spirit gave them utterance.” (Acts 
[1:2.) 

And as it happened in Jerusalem 
on the third hour of the day of 
Pentecost in that first full meet- 
ing of the Apostles after their Mas- 
ter had left them, so, with neces- 
sary variation of circumstance, does 
Father Léjeune, a Jesuit mission- 
ary writing in 1634 of his experi- 
ences among the Algonquins, de- 
scribe the medicine-lodge which 
shook with a great wind enter- 
ing fort promptement et rude- 
ment, as a prelude to magical : 
phenomena which were quite in- os 
comprehensible to the worthy 
Father. Far away again, in New 
Zealand, in a book locally print- 
ed in 1863, is an account of a 
Maori séance where the spirit 
of a dead chief manifested it- 
self in “a strange melancholy 
sound, like the sound of a wind 
blowing into a hollow vessel.” 

Swedenborg in the eighteenth century describes how the spirits 
came to him with a wind “the cause of which he did not under- 
stand,” such a wind as fluttered the desk-papers of Sir William 
Crookes in the presence of a medium. The same thing is reported 
of D. D. Home, the famous nineteenth-century medium whose 
marvels have never been either exposed or satisfactorily ex- 
plained. Says one of his sitters, describing a séance: “In a few 
minutes a cold draught of air was felt on our hands, and knockings 
occurred,” 

Those raps, too, produce themselves all over the world and at 
all periods. The first detailed modern account of them is in a 
French book printed in Paris in 1528. The ghost of a nun who 
had fled a few years previously from her convent at Lyons and 
died after a life of dissipation was alleged to be haunting her 
sister, a réligieuse of eighteen years of age. The manifestations 
commenced with rappings apparently a few inches under the 
ground “comme sous ses pieds frapper aucuns petis coups.” At 
any rate they attracted great attention in contemporary Lyons; the 
Church took the matter up, and the body of the ex-nun was dis- 
interred and reburied in her convent. All sorts of weird happen- 





ings followed, until finally “the spirit appeared bodily to her sis- 
ter, said farewell and disappeared.” From that time onward the 
records of similar strange occurrences in Europe and America are 
innumerable, the most famous case being probably that of the 
rapping spirit of the Wesley family in the eighteenth century. The 
same thing is reported from savage tribes the world over. 





“The Young Man Bound and Bounding” 
the Canadian redskins called their mag- 
ical rite for producing clairvoyance. 


There is no one of the “stunt” 
phenomena of the modern medium— 
whether it be immunity from fire and 
“levitation” as in the case of D, D. 
Home, “direct voice” as in the cdse 
of Mrs. Wriedt of Detroit, invisibly 
disturbed musical instruments with 
the medium bound in a “cabinet” -as 
exhibited by Eusapia Palladino, star- 
tlingly accurate characterizations of 
departed men and women as given by 
the entranced Mrs. Piper, “material- 
izations” as in the presence of Eg- 
linton—which cannot be paralleled 
over wide areas of the world and in 
many diverse ages as reported of peo- 
ple decidedly ignorant of the theo- 
ries of modern Spiritualism. The 
theory, in fact, which purports to 
explain these similarly inexplicable 
occurrences varies greatly according 
to the religious and superstitious bé- 
liefs characteristic of the time and 
place in question. 

Now, the unprejudiced will admit 
that there must be some gen- 
uine basis for all this. Where 
there is smoke, there is fire. 
Even assuming that the whole 
thing is a matter of hallucina- 
tion, individual or collective, 
then the widespread disposition 
toward this form of hallucina- 
tion is rightly a subject of sci- 
entific inquiry. We cannot 
learn too much of the myste- 
rious mind of man. “To what 
extent,” asked Andrew Lang 
nearly thirty years ago, “are 
some educated modern observ- 
ers under the same illusions as 


red men, Kaffirs, Eskimo, 
Samoyeds, Australians and 
Maoris?” 


The fact that a certain phe- 
nomenon is thus widely re- 
ported is, of course, no proof of 
its objective reality. The folk- 
lorist will point to the com- 
mon fairy-tales of our youth 
and show that the same story, “Cinderella” or “Red Riding-hood,” 
is told by all peoples in all times from Polynesia to Scandinavia. 
No one will assert that the legend of Red Riding-hood is therefore 
a piece of exact history. Admitting that the basis of that legend is 
a mythical presentment of a very natural savage >teoccupation 
with the setting of the sun into the darkness of the winter, there is 
no historic reason why that event should have so commonly been 
portrayed under the imagery of a devouring monster. The reason 
lies in the nature of the myth-making faculty in the mind of man; 
and one of the greatest psychologists of modern times, Professor 
Jung of Zurich, has shown in close analysis that this myth-making 
faculty works to a pattern which is independent of consciousness 
and is precisely the same in the modern young American woman 
he took for an example as in the poets of ancient Greece. 

The human mind solidifies the vague sensations of its underly- 
ing soul into a definite type of myth as inevitable to it as the 
form of its crystal is inevitable to a chemical. It works to the 
same broad outlines in all times and in all places. But never- 
theless, in myth or in perception of fact, there is a real exciting 
cause. Ex nihilo, nihil fit. Does that cause, in the case of spir- 
itualistic phenomena, lie within or without the mind of terres- 
trially living man? That is the question. 

Leaving on one side marvels such as “materialization,” the 
genuineness of which may be and is hotly contested, there are 
already several groups of psychic phenomena whose reality, flatly 
denied though it would have been by the philosophers and scien- 
tists of a century ago, is now accepted by everybody, whether spir- 
itualist or not. Chief of these—and the key to all the others— 
is that of the hypnotic trance. Nobody now disputes the salient 
features of hypnotism—the temporary elimination of the surface- 
consciousness of the subject, the paralysis of his will, his condi- 
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tion of rapport with one 
definite operator and no 
other, his power, under 
certain conditions, to give 
information not within his 
normal knowledge. The 
state of the hypnotic 
trance, self-induced and 
more or less profound, 
is that common to all me- 
diums at the time they 
profess to be in communi- 
cation with the spirit- 
world. 

The peculiarity. of the 
mediumistic trance is that 
the person in a state of 
auto-hypnosis is not in a 
state of evident rapport 
with any of the human be- 
ings present, but invari- 
ably with an invisible en- 
tity which professes to be 
a discarnate spirit “con- 
trolling” the body of the 
medium. In every case 
of genuine mediumship 
the medium firmly believes 
that this “control” is a 
genuine spirit quite inde- 
pendent of the medium’s 
own personality. A large 
school of psychologists be- 
lieves with equal firmness 
that this belief is an hon- 
est delusion and that the 
“control” is nothing more 
or less than a dramatized 
fragment of that medium’s 
personality. None, how- 
ever, of the psychologists 
who have studied the 
trance - manifestations of 
such first-class mediums as 
Mrs. Piper, for example, 
denies that this “control,” er rena 
whatever its nature may /%¢ spirit control” which is the 
be, does impart verifiable ‘separable accompaniment of the 
information which would modern medium was, obviously, 
normally be outside the a currently understood belief 
medium’s knowledge. among the ancient Israelites. 

Mrs. Piper is, indeed, 

the queen of mediums. 
For over thirty years she was under the close supervision of some 
of the most acute and skeptical minds of her generation, working 
under the authority of the Psychical Research societies of England 
and America. Her integrity is unquestioned. She herself, in a 
public communication to the New York Herald of October 2oth, 
1901, stated that she preferred the “telepathic” to the “spiritual- 
ist” explanation of her own phenomena; yet no medium has fur- 
nished such strong evidence in favor of “life after death” as Mrs. 
Piper. 

Mrs. Piper was first introduced to public notice by the great 
American psychologist William James, and by arrangement with 
him Dr. Richard Hodgson, a well-known English doctor who had 
investigated and exposed as frauds the celebrated Madame Bla- 
vatsky and the scarcely less celebrated Eusapia Palladino, as well 
as many other spiritualist charlatans, came to Boston in 1887 to 
study her phenomena. Dr. Hodgson continued in sole charge 
of her séances until his death in 1905, and a clearer-headed inves- 
tigator could scarcely have been found. He was gradually con- 
verted to a belief in the authentically “spiritist” character of her 
communications, and after his death is alleged-to have himself 
got into touch with his surviving friends through her mediumship. 

Many volumes might be filled with the manifestations of Mrs. 
Piper, and even a general survey of the points raised by her psychic 
activities is here impossible. But we may take one or two typical 
cases from her records. Mrs. Piper, in the trances of the first 
phase of her career, alleged herself to be controlled by a “spirit” 
that called itself Dr. Phinuit—a “spirit” whose existence inde- 
pendent of Mrs. Piper’s own personality is at least highly dis- 


putable. But in 1892 
new personality suddenly 
appeared in “control” of 
Mrs. Piper’s  trance-con- 
consciousness and grady- 
ally ousted the rather yn. 
pleasant Dr. Phinuit. This 
personality is known as 
George Pelham (the real 
name was modified for 
family reasons). Now, 
there had been an actual 
George Pelham who was 
a friend of Dr. Hodgson, 
though unknown to Mrs. 
Piper. This young man 
had been killed by a fall 
from his horse early in 
1892. He was interested 
in psychical research, al- 
though skeptical, and two 
years before his death he 
had promised Dr. Hodg- 
son that if he predeceased 
him and found himself 
still existing, “he would 
make things lively” in the 
way of communicating. 
At the first  séance 
where George Pelham 
spoke through Mrs. Piper, 
he gave his own name and 
the full name of several 
of his intimate friends, 
together with a cryptic 
message only to be un- 
derstood by one of them 
not there present. He 
also asked for his father, 
as, he said, he wanted to 
talk to him about his pri- 
vate affairs. Mr. Pel- 
ham and his wife, both 
extremely skeptical peo- 
ple, at once visited Mrs. 
Piper and were introduced 
under false names. The “George Pelham” com- 
munications were not uttered by word of mouth 
as in the Phinuit messages but were written au- 
tomatically by Mrs. Piper’s hand. Immediately 
upon the appearance of the people whom Mrs. 
Piper did not know as Mr. and Mrs. Pelham, the 
hand wrote: “Hello, Father and Mother, I am 
George!” “The communications which followed were altogether 
what Mr. Pelham, Senior, would have expected from his living 
son,” says the record. 

No communicator from the “other side’ has ever made more 
persistent and successful efforts to prove his identity than did 
“George Pelham” in the séances which followed. The variety of 
his communications is immense, and they were for the most part 
demonstrably and.amazingly accurate. In the next six years, out 
of one hundred and fifty sitters who came to Mrs. Piper when he 
was in “control,” he recognized thirty whom George Pelham had 
known in his earthly life and never once recognized one to whom 
George Pelham was unknown. One of the recognized persons 
did not himself know that he had ever met Pelham, who had only 
once been introduced to him under a false name at a séance in 
1888. Altogether, “George Pelham” made out a very satisfactory 
case for himself. 

That is one side of the picture—now for the other. If “George 
Pelham” was “veridical”—if what he said about himself through 
the agency of Mrs. Piper was true, we should reasonably expect 
to find similar truth in the other trance-statements. We must 
find that truth in all, if we are to accept any of them at their face 
value, for we have no certain means of distinguishing the veracity 
of some and the unveracity of others. I take the following case 
verbatim from Mr, J. Arthur Hill’s book “Psychical Investiga- 
tions.” 

“A young American named Dean Bridgman Conner went to 
Mexico City in 1894, was employed as electrician at a theater, 
became ill with typhoid fever, and in March, 1895, was reported 
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by the consul to have died at the American Hospital and to have 
been buried in the American cemetery. Some months afterward, 
however, the young man’s father had a dream in which his son 
appeared and informed him that he was alive and in captivity, 
being held to ransom in Mexico. Mrs. Piper was consulted by 
friends of the Conners; trance-sittings were held; and the ‘con- 
trols—by aid of rapport-objects belonging to D. B. Conner— 
purported to trace his movements and whereabouts. They con- 
firmed the father’s dream, and stated that the missing man was 
in or near Puebla, in a building which they described, guarded 
by a man whom they described and named. Several investigators 
went to Mexico, one after the other, and it was finally established 
by Mr. Philpott, who found the nurse who was with Conner when 
he died, that the consul’s report was perfectly true, and that the 
dream and the trance ‘information’ were, so far as Conner was 
concerned, entirely wrong.” Thus the incident is summarized for us. 

Now, what are we to make of this? The whole 
of the Conner communications was a pack of 
demonstrable lies. scaly 

We must remember that the human mind is 
greater than it appears to itself. Be- 
low the surface consciousness which 
transacts the ordinary business of life 
is a subconsciousness, in contact and 
interplay with that consciousness al- 
though generally unrealized by it. In 
that subconsciousness lies, certainly, 
memory. It registers and preserves 
below the level of the mind’s eye, the 
most flitting impressions upon the sur- 
face consciousness. In the hypnotic 
trance, which includes the mediumistic 
trance, that subconsciousness comes to 
the fore; the everyday consciousness is 
eliminated. Now, one of the features 
of the subconsciousness is its faculty for 
dramatizing, in complete detail. sug- 
gestions that are made to it or latent 
suggestions that are spontaneously re- 
vived. Under hypnotism, for example, 
a skeptical and materialistically inclined 
student, responding to the suggestions of 
an American professor at a demonstra- 
tion in Washington, was firmly con- 
vinced that he beheld the spirit of 
Socrates and held a long colloquy with 
him. 

“Upon being assured by the pro- 
fessor,” writes an eyewitness of the in- 
cident, “that Socrates was willing and 
anxious to answer any question 
he catechized the Greek philosopher for 
over two hours, interpreting the answers 
to the professor as he received them. 
His questions embraced the whole cos- 
mogony of the universe and a wide range 
of spiritual philosophy. They were re- 
markable for their pertinency, and the 
answers were no less remarkable for 
their clear-cut and sententious character, 
and were couched in the most elegant 
and lofty diction, such as Socrates him- 
self might be supposed to employ. But 
the most remarkable of all was the 
wonderful system of spiritual phi- 
losophy evolved. It was so clear, so 
plausible and so perfectly consistent 
with itself and the known laws of 
Nature that the company sat spellbound 
through it all, each one almost persuaded, for the time being, that 
he was listening to a voice from the other world. Indeed, so pro- 
found was the impression that some of them—not spiritists, but 
members of the Christian Church—then and there announced 
their conviction that he was actually conversing either with the 
spirit of Socrates or with some equally high intelligence.” 

Only when at a subsequent séance a very learned and Philo- 
sophic pig was suggested to the hypnotized student, and a similarly 
sublime colloquy followed, were the victim and the audience 
convinced of the complete lack of any objective reality in the 
affair. 

The famous medium. Héléne Smith of Geneva, who believed 


The seer of the 
Scottish High- 
lands was tied up 
in a bull’s hide. 


herself to be a reincarnation of Marie Antoinette “controlled” by 
the spirit of the celebrated Cagliostro, likewise enacted, in her 
trance-state, the episodes of Marie Antoinette’s private life with 
astonishing fidelity and dramatic power. Yet Professor Flournoy, 
who studied her as Hodgson studied Mrs. Piper, was able to prove 
that her performance was a spontaneous dramatization by her 
subconsciousness of an original hint suggested to her. 

Now, to return to the Conner incident. Mrs. Sidgwick, the 
president of the English Society for Psychical Research, carefully 
studied the evidence and, says Mr. J. Arthur Hill, “her final 
opinion is that the controls stand or fall together, and that 
‘Ceorge Pelham’ is a subliminal fraction of Mrs. Piper, like all 
the others.” 

At the same time Mrs. Sidgwick affirms without hesitation that 
supernormally acquired knowledge was displayed in Mrs. Piper’s 
trances, and ‘hat some of it justifies the hypothesis of communica- 

tion from the dead. She therefore dis- 
tinguishes carefully between the “control” — 
the subliminal fraction which is the intelli- 
gence proximately operative—and the “com- 
municator,” who may be a person in the 
spiritual world. In cases like Pelham’s, a 
real G. P. was there in the background, and 
was exceptionally successful in getting his 
messages through. In the Conner case, 
there was no spirit communicator there at 
all; the subliminal fractions of Mrs. Piper’s 
dream-self were having it all their own way. 
That is all very. well. But how are we to 
distinguish between genuine manifestations 
of the departed and such dramatized dreams 
of the subconsciousness? If in every case 
we are to undertake a laborious investiga- 
tion before we accept a message from de- 
parted dear ones as authentic, 
most people would rightly say 
they had no time for it and 
would prefer to wait until the 
portals of death open for them 
also to bring them to certitude 

one way or the other. 

This as yet most imperfectly 
understood - nature of 
the subconscious mind 
in every human being, 
packed with potential- 
ities as it is, is the great 
problem in all this 
vital question as to 
whether “there is no 
death”—for from that 
region, vast and dimly 
lit, emerge all the phe- 
nomena which psychi- 
cal research seeks to 
elucidate. 

Its activities are 
amazing and often to- 
tally unexpected. For 
instance, the American 
psychologist ' Thomson 
Jay Hudson tells of a 
séance “under the most 
perfect test-conditions” 
at which he was present 
where the medium cor- 
rectly diagnosed the 

occupation of a sitter quite unknown 
to her, and furthermore informed 
him that he was writing a book and 
described in detail the apartment in 
which the work was done. This was 
correct in every particular, and when 
the medium went on to announce 
that “a great spirit” was helping him to write the book, the 
fledgling author was proportionately impressed and _ interested. 
Naturally he demanded the name of the “spirit.” The medium 
specialized in slate-writing (i. e., a scrap of slate-pencil is placed 
between two locked slates and a message is produced—sometimes, 
certainly, by a conjuring-trick and sometimes, perhaps, by super- 
normal agency). On this occasion the (Continued on page 114) 





At the right is Mrs. Anna 
Low, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California, and the 
first Chinese woman aviator. 
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Mrs. Seymour Cox and her 11-year-old son after a flight from Texas to Long Island. 
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Miss Mazie E. Clemens (a relative of Mark 
Twain), special representative of the Na- 
tional CatholicW ar Council, snapped on her 
arrival in England, via airplane from Paris. 


Kathryn Adams, a 
movie star who frequent- 
ly flies in the course of 
her screen 


work. 
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Mlle. Jane Herveux, only woman pilot 
licensed by the French government, 
who has recently been in America in- 
structing women in the art of flying. 


Sister H. Mc Maugh, 

an Australian woman 

who holds an English 
Jlyer’s certificate. 


Miss Volara Romanza 
Nelson of Boise, Idaho, 
the first woman aviator 
to win the expert pilot’s 
certificate of The Aero 
Club of America. 
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*Fanchon,”’ our first woman aérial mail-carrier, 
being helped into her machine at Sacramento, 
California, by Lieut. C. C. Nutt. 





She was displeased because she seemed so noticeable 
on the beach. If she walked twenty-five yards 
alone, she was followed by twenty-five pairs of eyes. 


Teamwork 


By HAROLD CARY 


Tilustrated by WALT LOUDERBACK 


HEN Philip Troth sold anything, it was shoes, but not 

in the retail manner which first comes to mind: he was 
supposed to sell them in gross lots, and he looked no more like 
a salesman than does a Doctor of Philosophy. 

If Phil had not been trying hard to overcome his inexcusable 
failures, he would never have met Florence Leigh. He had just 
returned from a selling-trip the morning he first saw her, and 
he was thinking just then what somber places Irondale and other 
towns he had visited would be for permanent residence. 

The advertising manager was out. 

“Pardon me, ah—Miss—” 

“Leigh.” 

“Miss Leigh. Could you find me the documents in the case of 
Milton Strauss, of Irondale? The—ah—Dealers’ Helps, and all 
that, y’ know.” “Dealers’ Helps” were outrageous concoctions, 
he thought, as he asked her. 

Without answering his question, she trundled a drawer from a 
huge filing-case, pulled out a folder and began to read aloud: “One 
steel sign, twenty-two by fourteen: one circular campaign, three 
hundred calendars annually, four seasonal displays—” and on 
down the list. 

“Enough!” he said at last. “The advertising department has 
done its part. I’ve failed again! That cantankerous rube is 
going to buy another person’s shoes henceforth. Our shoes cost 
too much!” ; 

Phil said this wearily, repeating what had become to him an 
old story. He looked at Miss Leigh, and she smiled sympathetical- 
ly. She radiated an invisible flood of spring sunshine that cheered 


him. He turned to leave the office. 

“It’s no wonder, Mr. Troth,” she said, seriously; “you should 
have asked us about the ‘Helps’ before you went to see him.” 

Phil faced about quickly and straightened his somewhat droop- 
ing shoulders. ‘“That’s true.” He smiled helplessly, looked at her 
as though he wanted to say something, then turned and went out. 

“She has given me something to think about,” he muttered as 
he walked over to his desk. 

Phil put himself on the grill, taking her remark as statement 
Number One among reasons for the failure of a salesman. He 
achieved but a meager outline of his difficulties, because he was 
sO poor a representative that he didn’t know why he was un- 
successful. 

In about half an hour he returned to Miss Leigh. He felt 
that he could talk to her about his failure and that it would get 
no farther. He needed his job. 

“What would you do,” he began, “if a dealer said your product 
costs too much?” 

“Tt depends!” Miss Leigh answered. ‘Besides I’m very busy. 
Some other time.” 

The other time was later in June, when he met her quite 
accidentally on the beach at Coney Island. He always made New 
York and the beach on Saturday afternoon. There he found her 
with a group of friends, none of whom he had ever seen before. 
Timidly he watched her from behind a family of picnickers, and 
when she dived into a roller just before the top of the wave broke. 
he was startled. Her technique was perfect; and since the water !s 
a common playground, he followed. 
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She had been so formal in the office he was surprised when she 
recognized him and was friendly. 

«Still having sales-troubles?” she asked between strokes as they 
swam along together. 

“Rather!” 

“What’s wrong?” 

“Everything!” 

This was the first of many salt-water afternoons. She found it 
difficult, she said, to find friends as fond of swimming as was 
she, and Coney isn’t fun for a girl alone. They could go to the 
peach without feeling they were disobeying unwritten office-rules. 
This friendship was not a common office flirtation. 

Miss Leigh had the natural ability for selling which 
seems to be born in so few persons. She knew the 
product of their firm; she knew its advertising and 
selling precepts. Convention and prejudice kept her 
merely as the most efficient secretary in the plant, but 
she meant to work into a more important place if she 
stayed with the company. 

“The best way to learn is to teach,” she told Phil. 
“This is why I’m so brazen about spending time with 


you. 
" “The best way to learn is to get a good teacher,” he 
countered. 

So what would have been considered a flirtation from 
the office point of view was, in reality, a school in sales- 


manship. a du pa 
“Then it is teamwork for the firm,” Flo acknowl- . 
edged, justifying their association. P| 


They enjoyed the swimming more than anything else 
that summer. They were impersonal with each other. 
and had chaperons been in fashion, they would not 
even have needed one. 

She was displeased because she seemed to be so 
noticeable on the beach. If she walked twenty-five 
yards alone, she was followed by twenty-five pairs of 
eyes. Her bathing-suit of dark blue washable 
satin was unobtrusively simple, yet her one big 
extravagance. 

“It's strong enough to last two vears, and it 
doesn’t interfere with swimming,” she confessed 
when he asked her what it was made of. 

One day Phil told Flo that he liked her. 

“Don’t spoil our fun, Phil!” She spoke almost 
sharply. They had dropped formal names on the 
beach long before. 

“I wont,” he replied simply, but the promise 
hurt. 

For a little while she was more detached than 
usual; and when, toward the first of September, 
he broke out, because he could contain himself 
no longer, she skipped a Saturday. 

Phil was what philosophers call the imaginative 

type. On the road that week he spent his eve- 
nings in bare hotel-rooms thinking about Flo. He tae 
dreamed that they walked together through their ‘ 
own garden-plot. He had grown to love her. 
The fact became the second big problem of his 
existence, for during the summer his sales had 
been lighter than ever. His big accounts could 
be numbered on the fingers of his hands. 

“I’m no salesman. I’m no more marriageable 
than an attendant at a bathhouse. I made marks 
in some things at college, and I’m a good enough 
mixer to be a salesman. The big bust is due!” 

Flo skipped only one Saturday. She stipulated 
the next should be the last of the season. 

“T'll propose to her formally.” Phil spoke to 
his reflection in a subway gum-machine. “T’ll Floand Phil went 
get it over with. But before I do, I'll resign. % g department 
I can never be a salesman! I'll ask her to wait gore where they 
one year, if she is even so good as to be neutral. wile»: senile 
I'll find a job where I can work into something h He 
Ican do. I’m no blockhead! I'll write my letter @ “¢ 5#-counter. 
of resignation tonight. No, I wont; I'll tell the 
chief about it Monday morning; I’ll talk straight to his face.” 

Thus Philip Troth, standing in the subway station at Twenty- 
third Street, passed the turning-point of his iife. 

Something in his manner was just a little different when he 
talked to Flo on the train to Coney. When they stepped off and 
felt the rush of soft sea breeze, he linked his arm with hers, 
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firmly, purposefully. Perhaps that is why she did not stop him, 

but heard him through to the last broken word, spoken as they 

walked among a crowd of pleasure-seekers, hawkers pressing their 
undesired wares upon them at every step, gaudy signs beating 
into their consciousness. 

“Phil, I can’t,” she said when he had finished. Her eyes looked 
deeply into his. “I’m trying to carve my own way a little. I 
want to help you all I can; and you are the best man I ever knew. 
But no one knows what will happen in a year, and I don’t feek 
I aowe the right to try the experiment. And—I don’t I-love 
you! 

He was too depressed to hear the little catch in her last words. 
They had always been outspoken, taking each 
other at face value. Anyway, he was funereally 
glad she liked him better than any other man. 

Flo and Phil tried hard to be gay and natural. 
The subject of selves was taboo of course; they 
avoided it fairly well because they were on 

familiar ground at the beach. He 
resolved to let nothing interfere with 
their play. The easiest subject to talk 
about was the thing which had brought 
them together. 

“T can’t sell shoes at our prices,” he 
stormed. “We make the finest 
line of stuff in the world, and we 
charge more money per dozen 
pairs than some wholesalers do 
per gross!” 

This was an exaggeration, but 

the principle was right: Rhodes 

& Bénton spent more money on 

raw materials than most firms 

received for their finished 
product. 

“Phil,” she had ans- 
wered, “you know, of 
course you are going to 
be fired. If I were at 
your desk, I’d find some 
way out. When a man 
knows he has slipped 
and that he is the next 
man to go when the blue 
envelope stalks, he ought 
to be able to negotiate 
some kind of a coup. 
Just one man has my 
sympathy when he is 
thrown out of an organi- 
tion: the man who thinks he’s 
doing well and does not notice 
the smirk of the cashier, and then 
gets fired with no warning save 
the usual two weeks or months. 

“You've known, old Austra- 
lian,” (he had taught her the 
Australian crawl) “that you've 
been slipping for- six months. 
You aren’t interested in selling, 
and you wont be able to sell until 
you are. Every good salesman 
are, should know his product so well 
j that he can qualify as an artisan 
in the trade. You can’t tell me 
right now what Rhodes’ shoes are 
lined with. Can you?” 

“They are  leather-lined, of 
course, goose. I’ve a pair of 
them on now; that’s why I wear 
them,” he answered, smiling. 

“I’m surprised; and glad to 
hear that you know about it. 
But I'd be willing to stake my 
savings-account that when you 
are talking shoes to a retailer you sound like a phonograph!” 

This remark cut because it was so true. 

“TI do talk like a machine! It’s the way I was taught out of a 
printed sales-manual!” 

“And submerge your personality? I know just whet you do, 
Phil!” 
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They had reached the sand behind the bathhouses. Flo stepped 
ahead of him to mimic, marching with head up as though she 
were strapped to a board. 

“You walk in, stiff as a poker,—as if you were an animated 
sales-manual,—and make the buyer think you are the man who 
joaned him ten dollars last month. He knows you feel above him, 
and he wouldn’t order a shoestring!” 

ERE was nothing more to say. They had threshed Phil’s 

affairs out very thoroughly during the summer. Suddenly 
it occurred to him they had talked but little about her. She 
stood so substantially and was such an evident cog in the adver- 
tising mechanism that talking about her seemed useless. But 
Phi] was self-conscious now, incapable of appreciating a silence 
which in the past he would not even have noticed. He fought 
for something to say to show his poise. 

“How are things with old Grouch?” he asked. 

“As ever. I’m the same impersonal part of his efficiency I was 
three months ago. I handed him a set of result-sheets yesterday 
that I had worked on since last Tuesday. He became as bland 
as a chocolate parfait, and rushed into the big chief’s office with 
them. I can hear him say: ‘Mr. Benton, the results of our last 
campaign in Philadelphia. I have prepared them carefully. They 
are correct.’ But he had mighty little to do with them. Hope 
they pleased the chief! But I’m going up some day, Philip 
Troth!” she ended with quiet fire in her eyes. 

“Do, Flo. Work it out!” he said lifelessly. 

She looked at him, and put her hand on his big brown one. 
“Don't be so hopeless about it, Phil! You are going to get on. 
You'll find your feet soon, maybe next week! Or perhaps you'll 
find a place where you fit better! You would be a wonder in the 
right place. You are young—and, you'll find it! I'll help. We'll 
start to look into things from a new point of view.” 

He brightened up, but he did not tell her of his own plan. 

“See you in fifteen minutes,” she said, smiling, and disappeared 
through a door in the bathhouse. 

The life-guards begin in September to use their bath-robes as 
protection against the cool sea air. The water is still warm 
enough to make a lazy crawl through the rollers as happy as a 
tub-affair before bed. Phil shaded his eyes and looked out toward 
the open water. He did not notice the nasty little curl-of-the-lip 
in which every seventh breaker indulged. There is more power 
in a September breeze than in a July gale. 

“Come on, Flo!” he cried at intervals in a minor note to empha- 
size his impatience. 

She finally pushed open the door of her compartment, stepped 
from the wooden platform to the sand, and made a face at him. 
A shapeless rubber turban was wound tightly about her forehead. 
Her feet were bare. Her suit shone dully in the sunlight, setting 
off arms that moved with the grace of Isadora Duncan. Florence 
Leigh might become beautiful as she approached thirty. At twenty- 
two she had too much strength of feature, she was too active to 
be designated by that stately term. 

“Leap frog!” she cried, turning toward him. 

He bowed his back, and over she went, running on a few steps, 
bending down and bracing herself while his one hundred and 
seventy pounds flew, with but a light finger-touch, over her back. 
Leaping and running, they progressed to the beach. 

“C’m’ on; dog trot!” he suggested, taking her hand for the 
jaunt. 


HEY skipped along, hand in hand, a quarter of a mile and 
back. She was as eager to stretch her muscles as he was 
to forget the cramp of a swivel chair. 

“Flo, it seems harder to lose you when we are playing around 
together than it does when I am moping about the office thinking 
how much I love you!” 

“T like you too, when you like me this way. 
—like pie for breakfast!” 

The pad-pad of their feet on the sand was ceaseless, but they 
were not even panting yet. 

“Let’s leap-frog some more!” she proposed, and they did until 
a sleepy life-guard, his robe flapping like Cesar’s in the wind, 
was attracted toward them. 

“There'll be a little flow-back today,” he said as he reached 
speaking distance. “Don’t let it get you!” 

“My man, here, drinks undertows!” Flo retorted, smiling 
brightly. 

Phil thrilled when she called him “my man;” he could be Her- 
culean for her. 

“Come on, old fish, this is something like it!” she cried. Dash- 
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ing through the wash, she showed him a disappearing pair of 
heels as she dived through a breaker. 

He missed her wave, but caught the next. Appearing on the 
other side, he started to swim after her. His arms movéd flail- 
like, threshing the water until he turned over on his back, riding 
the waves beside her. ; 

They floated and swam lazily, the spray in their faces, cradled 
as in shaped, billowy clouds. They did not speak. Gulls rode 
motionless, quickened occasionally at sight of a bit in the water, 
screamed and squawked among themselves like impatient children. 
The two swimmers rose and fell, tipped and sidled. The gulls, 
ever returning, kept watch. 

“There's pep to this! Look how we’ve drifted!” 

Florence was treading water, her head high, ready for another 
glance at the shoreline when a wave should lift her high enough 
to see over the crests of those intervening. 

Startled from his dreaming, Phil straightened up and began to 
tread. A long roller lifted them, showing him that they had 
gone out a full hundred yards, since their dives through the surf, 
although they had actively covered a scant twenty. 

They settled down to swimming, their heads turned to the 
beach. If the current were strong, they needed their breath for 
other work than talking. They felt no fear and plowed on, faces 
submerged in the easiest stroke for covering distance, until 
gradually the shore drew nearer. Phil felt relieved to find that 
it was so slight a test of stamina. He was conscious of drawing 
ahead of Flo, so to keep beside her, he found it necessary to 
slow his efforts somewhat. 

He turned his face toward her and called: “Tired?” 

“Not a bit,” she answered, on the roll, as she inhaled a long 
breath. 

They had been swimming for ten minutes, when both drew 
their heads up to look. The beach was hardly fifty yards away; 
yet Phil thought that he could feel the slight sweep of the current 
setting out here toward deep water. 

“Nasty current!” he muttered, and tucked his head down to 
renew his swimming. She nodded, turned face down, and went 
on. 


OR fifty strokes they kept on silently. Again Phil felt he 

had slipped a little ahead. He stopped and rose to a wave, 
while he waited for her. He saw that they had gained a scant 
ten yards in fifty strokes. Phil decided he would not draw ahead 
again; they would do better side by side. 

She was swimming more slowly now. 

“Weary?” he asked. 

Flo smiled back at him, but did not answer his question. 
far?” she queried. 

“Thirty yards,” he lied. 

“Don’t you dare call that sleepy guard!” she muttered. 
ting her teeth, she kicked herself ahead. 

For a few moments he had to use all his power to keep even 
with her, byt gradually her speed slowed up. They were barely 
keeping ahead of the drift; at times it seemed even to sweep 
them back. 

“We're fighting together,” he thought grimly. ‘How silly to 
be drowned at Coney! Hardly a man-sized roll here, usually!” 

Yet he was apprehensive, for Flo had become tired—something 
he had never known her to do before. 

“Let me give you a hand!” he called. 

She shook her head; but as one of her arms swung up and over, 
he saw it was tinged with blue from the cool water. They kept 
on, but gained little. He became impatient that she would not 
put a hand on his shoulder. It was so like her to want to conquer, 
without assistance, every difficulty she encountered. She had 
given this reason for not marrying him, even if she loved him. 

He moved over to her. When her left arm came out of the 
water, he seized her wrist, put her hand across his neck and 
struck out more vigorously. She did not object; but he could 
feel that she was using her feet effectively, and continued to work 
just as hard as she had alone. They were fighting now, and his 
breath came harder. 

Lord, it was good to help her! 

They plowed on, seeming to cover rods but continually being 
thrown back by the current. They were within twenty yards of 
safety, and he felt that she was growing stronger. ‘ 

“T’'ll try it alone, Australian!” she cried resolutely, and set 
out again with flashing arms. 

They fought alone, yet side by side. 
against them, flung them through and over the current. 
of the wave, he looked at her, and then at the shore. 
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had gained ten yards. The breaking whitecaps were thrusting 
them on to safety. A moment later he dug deep with his toes 
and felt comparatively quiet water. Three powerful strokes, and 
again he felt below. His feet touched the sand. With’a gasp he 
clawed at the ground, and pounding with his arms, felt himself 
climbing up the shelf. 

She was not yet able to touch the bottom. Her head was too 
deep for mere swimming. He reached for her, caught the side of 
her bathing-suit and clung to it infrangibly. The undertow swirled 
about her and contested with him for possession of her body. 
Fighting the water with his free arm, he struggled to hold her 
from slipping back. A whitecap piled deep over his head, but 
he gripped the sand below with his curled toes. He felt that the 
cloth would give in his hand and the water wrench her from him. 

Another wave top crashed down upon him, swept him shore- 
ward and left him gasping on the beach. As he opened his eyes, 
he saw that his hand was still clenched in the side of her bathing- 
suit. The cloth had held. She was lying on the beach beside him. 

The life-guard ambled down toward them in a trot, waving his 
arms as though he were rowing a boat. 

“S’matter here? Drownded?” he demanded. 

“No, tired, you fool! Don’t let anyone else swim out there. 
It’s nasty!” 

She was breathing heavily as they picked her up and started 
to carry her toward the bathhouse, but she opened her eyes and 
demanded to be put down. Phil gave her his arm, and they made 
their way slowly across the sand. 

At the door of her compartment she smiled at him. “I thought 
you were going to leave me without a bathing-suit, Mr. Shark! 
“Tt was a nice fight! I wish you'd be like that when it comes to 
selling!” 

It was at least an hour before they were willing to walk to 
the subway. She was a little white, tired and listless; Phil was 
radiant. 

When they were seated in the train, she opened her bag. 


“VT WANT to have a look at that suit of mine that stood all your 
pulling after two years of use in salt water. When you were 
holding me from going back, I had the queerest thought!” 

She took the suit in her hands and snapped it, trying its strength 
and resiliency. “It’s just as strong as it ever was! You know, 
Phil, one of the reasons you can’t sell Rhodes & Benton shoes is 
because good materials, such as leather linings, cost a lot of 
money.” 

“Business, business! Don’t you ever think of anything else?” 
he blustered. “Flo, I admit everything. And while you insist 
I’ve lost you because I never had you, I came so much closer 
to losing you completely this afternoon that I don’t want to do 
anything now but feel glad you are safe!” 

“This will give you still more to be glad about. And thank you, 
too, Australian, for saving my life!” Flo beamed at him. 

“Oh, bother! That sleepy guard would have had you out 
of there in a moment if your suit had torn. All I did was to 
hang on!” he answered peevishly. 

“I’m mighty happy you hung on though, Phil!” She glanced at 
him under lowered lids. 

“See here! Why couldn’t we use this sort of stuff for linings 
in shoes?” Flo snapped the wet satin. 

They looked at each other. 

“Tt wore well in salt water, didn’t it?” he asked at length. 

For the next fifteen minutes they discussed the idea. 

“A little leather in the toe, a little in the heel, all the rest 
washable satin—and we have it!” Flo announced triumphantly. 

“Take it to old Grouch first thing Monday morning, Flo. May- 
be you'll get a raise out of him!” 

Florence replied heatedly: “Take it to that old credit-snatcher? 
He’s a ghoul! He’d steal sand from a baby’s playroom!” 

“Take it to the big chief, then. He can’t steal it!” 

“He wouldn’t listen to me, either,” she responded. “I’m a 
stenographer to him—a machine that works when you press the 
button and never thinks! Coming from me, he would refuse a 
ten-dollar gold-piece for nine dollars. He’s a conservative. He’s 
the sort of man who thought well of the pillory in the old 
Puritan days! He invented the ducking-stool for scolds!” 

“Admitted, as usual. Then whom are you going to take it to?” 

“T sha’n’t take it to anyone. But one who is already in the 
secret, he shall put it over and receive grand rewards for his 
dazzling work.” She waxed facetious at the plan. 

“No, you don’t, young woman—no, you don’t! If I told them 
you had this idea, they would fire you for flirting in the office, 
and we would both be jobless in a week.” 


== 

“You're terribly silly, Phil!” she gibed. “You are going to 
take it in yourself as your idea, and no one shall object. [jj 0 
demurely on, as the swimming stenographer. I'll tell old Growth 
how I nearly lost my life this afternoon, and it will give him a 
shock—perhaps shock enough so that he will give me a raise!” 

“IT wont do it!” he said indignantly. 

“Why, of course you will!” 

“Chambers Street, Chambers Street!” yelled the guard, 


S Flo put it to Phil, when they were seated in q quiet 

luncheon-room a few blocks from the office, the time comes 
when people must arbitrate. The two did not hesitate long in the 
restaurant, but went on to a department store, where they made 
a purchase at the silk-counter. : 

They returned to the office and brazenly walked past the switch. 
board operator, who recorded Miss Leigh as fifteen minutes late 
at the noon-hour. 

The telephone-girl gasped when, a few minutes later, she say 
Phil walk into the president’s office with a package under his arm 

In a moment the office was humming with the news that justice 
was swift, that already Troth was being stood on the carpet for 
flirting with an office stenographer and taking her to lunch. They 
were more mystified when they found that he stayed for two 
hours and that when he left, it was to take his overcoat and 
depart with Mr. Rhodes in his lirnousine. For them the mystery 
was never solved. ; 

Rhodes was short when Phil entered and stood beside his desk. 
“I’ve been looking you up, Troth,” he had said. “Your sales 
are below minimum. What about it?” 

“T’m not a salesman,” replied Phil soberly. “I belong in some 
other department. I’d like to work in the investigating or statis- 
oe department, but I’ve something to show you before I con- 
sider it.” 

He unrolled his package and spread before the president 
length of wash satin. 

Two hours later both men left for the manufacturing plant to 
talk things over with the investigating department. Phil returned 
_ — in time to catch Florence as she was leaving for 
the day. 

“Tomorrow, I’m going to tell that big chief of ours that the 
idea was yours,” Phil began. “We are through with our armed 
truce. I'll be fired, and you'll get the block of ten shares he 
offered me for the idea. Do you know how much they will pay?” 

“T don’t,” she answered sullenly. 

“At present prices the stock is worth a cold five thousand 
dollars. If we get the war-order which is almost closed, it ought 
to pay a thousand a year. This is a close corporation.” 

“T don’t want it,” defied Flo, her lips curling. 

“You have it already, practically. A thousand a year will 
double your salary; and more than that, when they begin to talk 
to you, they will very probably give you a whale of a job to 
boot. Old Rhodes doesn’t know how to do things halfway!” 

“T wont take it!” she broke in, raging. “I’m going to quit. 
I hope you choke!” 


“ HAT under the sun, Flo! This noon, when we bought 

the satin, you were enthusiastic and excited. Now when 
I have put this over for you, because your hands were tied, you 
grouch like your own advertising manager—and we hate him!” 

“Don’t you care a bit about my feelings, Flo, dear?” continued 
Phil. “I’ve got to make a clean breast of this or feel the fool 
all my life. A man can’t keep a secret like this with anyone 
except his wife. I’ve got to tell it and give you the boost. I’m 
going to resign. I'll nail a job as a chauffeur somewhere and try 
climbing again. I’ve learned that I’m no salesman!” 

“You'll have to get a job in which there is no necessity for 
you to do any talking,” Florence rejoined fiercely. “You'll have 
to learn to sell yourself before you can get a good job. That's 
the game!” 

“IT don’t see what you mean. I sold myself to old Rhodes 
today. He patted me on the back and said that while I had 
not done much so far, he thought I was just the chap he needed 
to spruce up the investigating department. Of course he'll forget 
this when I tell him who really owns this idea for linings!” 

“Yes, perhaps I know you're something worth while, some- 
times, but you couldn’t sell yourself twice in succession! I'm 
sorry. -This is my corner. Good-by!” She said it clearly enough, 
although he thought her voice was the least bit husky. 

“Wait a minute, Flo; I forgot something!” 

The guard slammed the door, and the train went on. 

“Do you know how much they are (Continued on page 99) 
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OME years ago a young woman used to come on trips to New 
York from her home in Indiana with her father, who was a 
big railroad man. While he was busy with his affairs, she 
wandered about trying to see the great city of mystery and magic. 
Each time she left it with a baffled sense, a feeling that its 
romance had eluded her. Later, when she came to live in the 
great city and was following her doctor’s advice to “stay out-of- 
doors,” she grew bolder and began to wander in these bypaths, 
| to touch the garment of romance and charm that lay beneath the 
outer conventional cloak. The thought came to her vaguely that 
it would be wonderful if there were some way of helping women 
who visited the city really to see it. 

On Broadway, one day, she passed by a vast excavation and 
asked a workman about it. 

“One of the biggest hotels in the world is going up here,” he 
informed her. 

She sought out the man who was to be manager of the enter- 
prise and told him she had hold of the hem of an idea. At the 
end of the talk he remarked: “Well, it wont cost anything to 
try it. We will have the rooms, anyway.” 

The sixth floor was decided upon. The “personal service” idea 
thus acquiring a local habitation began to have a feeling of well- 
being and to grow. Women who came to the hotel found a 
sweet-faced, gracious hostess, with gentle dignity and tact, ready 
to answer their questions, to furnish them with competent guides 
about the city and with chaperons to the theater, to advise them 
about dressmakers or specialists, about antiques, professions, art- 
galleries or literary shrines. 

“Tell me, just what does the ‘personal service’ include?” I 
asked Mrs. Hughes. 

“That would be difficult to answer now,” she smiled. “It seems 
to include anything tha® any particular woman may happen to 
stand in need of. Sometimes it’s just a little sympathy. For 
instance, one woman came from way out West when the war 
was at its height, to see her only son embark for France. He had 
sailed when she reached here. She was very wretched, and came 
to tell me she meant to return home at once. 

“Why, don’t do that!’ I urged her. ‘Stay a week in this 
wonderful old city, as you meant to do when you came. See some 
things that will interest and divert you, and send you home with 
something to think of. It wont help your boy for you to go back 
grieving!’ 

“She stayed. Every day I planned something interesting for 
that little mother to do, and at the end of the week she thanked 
me for having made her remain.” 

There was one woman who had not been away from her up- 
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State little town for twenty years. Her husband and daughters 
had bundled her up and sent her to New York to have a good 
time. But she didn’t in the least know how. 

“It seemed too bad for her to be having a stupid time when 
she had been sent down for fun,” said Mrs. Hughes. “I found 
out that the only thing she really wanted was to see a girl friend 
of years back. But she had no idea how to get in touch with her. 

“‘She’s a social worker, in the tenement,’ she said. 

“The tenement! Through her small-town eyes she had been 
able to visualize no more than one! I called the Inspector of 
Tenements, located the girl, got her on the wire and told her 
her old friend was in town. She came up immediately, took 
charge of the timid little woman and made her have a wonderful 
time. She was a radiant creature when she went back home.” 

Another woman who came to the hotel had slipped away from 
her New England home in desperation. Through long invalidism 
her husband had become an opium-addict. She had read in some 
magazine of a New York doctor who cured such cases, but she 
had lost the magazine and couldn’t remember his name. 

“T felt that it must be one of two magazines in which such an 
article had appeared,” said Mrs. Hughes; “so I called up the 
editor of one of them, who happened to be the right one. He 
assured me the physician was most reliable. 

“Oh, that’s fine!’ cried the wife. ‘I’ll go right home and bring 
my husband down. Wont you please make the arrangement 
with the doctor? And oh dear, there ought to be a wheel-chair 
at the station to meet him!’ 

“‘T'll see that one is there,’ I replied. 

“The husband was brought down and was cured. 
turned home happy.” 

It has interested Lois Hughes to notice the change in the 
attitude of the hotel men toward women. One day when she was 
downstairs, a clerk who has served a long time in Broadway’s 
hostelries began excitedly to ask her about “that suffragette woman 
in this house! Why, how can we tell what will happen next with 
her under the roof? Why, I wouldn’t let my wife come in the 
room where she is!” 

Mrs. Hughes smiled, as her eyes fell on the register where his 
finger pointed. She went upstairs and told the story to Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw, who smiled also and went down to talk to the 
clerk, as only she could talk. He was her slave from that 
moment! 

However, Mrs. Hughes finds many things about women that 
puzzle her. 

“They haven’t been made to meet the world squarely and fairly 
on their merits, and they haven’t learned to consérve their 
energies!” she comments. 

“It’s a curious thing,” continued Mrs. Hughes, pausing at a 
certain section of the bookcases in the library, “that all these 
books about modern women are taken out by men guests to read 
far more than by the women. Seems so queer that men should 
show more interest in the evolution of women than women them- 
selves do!” 

“Perhaps the men want to be forearmed,” I suggested. 
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What Shall We Do with It? 


The ballot, of course! 
Now what? 


have it! 


We 
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: HAT shall we do with this impending vote? What will 
it buy? How do you cast it so that it counts?” 

These are some of the questions asked by the sixteen million 
women “who will vote at the November elections. They began 
asking these questions a year ago, before the smoke of the 
suffrage battle had cleared away. They have kept at it in in- 
creasing humbers. 

Doubtless it is a proud moment when the boy of twenty-one 
casts his first vote, especially if it be for President. Yet from 
his earliest boyhood he has expected the franchise to befall him 
in due time. He takes it as he does his other inalienable rights, 
with matter-of-factness. To the women, this casting of their 
first vote brings the thrill of new, unexpected adventure. To the 
middle-aged woman to whom life has become a trifle humdrum, 
a new experience is offered, revealing new worlds to conquer. To 
the younger woman, the vote appeals with the fascination of the 
unknown. No wonder that a wave of curiosity and a thirst for 
specialized knowledge suddenly possess our serious sex! 

In their zeal for civic preparedness, various women’s clubs as 
long ago as last spring adopted programs on citizenship and 
urged the study of civil government. But this movement reached 
only the few. Besides, women were not content to take their 
civil education by such a slow process. There grew a demand for 
more intensive training, a more concentrated dose of knowledge. 

The answer to this demand is the institution known the country 
over as the Citizenship School. Last summer several hundred of 
these schools were held in States as far apart as Vermont and 
Missouri. Prominent among the teachers were Ida Porter Boyer, 
Edna Wright, Marie Ames and Lutie Stearns. These schools have 
spread as did suffrage, from State to State. During the winter 
the demand for teachers was so constant that in February two 
normal-schools to train teachers were held. One in Wichita, for 
the women of the Middle West, was conducted by Marie Ames. 
The great school in Chicago was presided over by the revered 
suffragist leader Carrie Chapman Catt. The lectures were given 
by distinguished college professors and expert legislative and 


social workers, those dealing with the legislation before Congress 
and the organization of Congress being presented by the new 
chairman of the League of Women Voters, Maude Wood Parke, 
who has studied Congress at first hand while working as chairman 
of the Congressional Committee of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. It is said that Mrs. Parke is familiar with 
the status of every bill of interest to women, whether it be a labor, 
child-welfare or sedition bill. 

At least three hundred teachers passed the final examinations 
at the close of the school. These graduates will be sent to all 
parts of the country. It is the intention of the new League of 
Women Voters to make it possible for every community desiring 
a school to secure the necessary leadership and a teacher prepared 
to expound the intricacies of voting. 

The demand for these teachers is ever increasing and it is only 
by the chain system that such a demand can be met. The grad- 
uates of “Mrs. Catt’s School,” as it is known, have organized and 
taught State normal-schools from which other teachers have gone 
and are going out to teach town and county schools, whence other 
teachers will go out to open precinct and ward schools. Mrs. 
George Gellhorn of St. Louis is the member of the National Board 
of Women Voters who has planned this thain system. She is also 
responsible for the correspondence-course in citizenship. Marie 
Ames is the Director of Citizenship Schools for the League of 
Women Voters. 

Necessarily the schools vary in procedure, curriculum and 
method, but the purpose is ever the same. Through all the pro- 
grams runs a common strain of information, a likeness of method. 
The object set forth in the prospectus of every school is to teach 
the individual woman to qualify as a voter and a political worker. 
It is believed that a voter should know more than how to mark a 
ballot, however important this fascinating procedure is. To 
qualify as an intelligent voter, she should know why she votes— 
not why she chooses John Jones instead of George Fox, but why 
she is electing a President or a coroner as the case may be, what 
the functions of these officers and others are and how they should 
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be exercised. She is also taught something in regard to the mak- 
ing and enforcing of laws. ; sf 

Since the standard set by these schools is the good citizenship 
that will wish to exercise sovereign power in improving bad con- 
ditions, the student is given information on proposed legislation, 
its purposes and the existing conditions it seeks to remedy. Many 
a student who has been slightly bored by some question as de- 
tached from her own experience as that of the duties and powers 
of the President has been suddenly awakened to the value of her 
new-bestowed ballot by a definite statement of the amount of 
illiteracy in her own State or county. When brought face to 
face with the fact that four thousand schools in a single State 
have less than ten pupils each, and that out of every four men 
examined for the draft, one was unable to read a newspaper or 
write a letter, the Smith-Towner Bill or a State act to provide 
consolidated schools became as intimate a matter as the enforce- 
ment of the quarantine-law against a smallpox patient. 

These schools are designed for all women. The college woman 
who once “majored” in political economy comes in to review 
come of her earlier lessons and to find out the latest in legislation. 
She, as well as the most ignorant, needs information as to the 
election-laws and the way to make her ballot count, not such an 
easy matter as it may appear at first glance. 

“You would be interested,” said Miss Ames 





of their own or not. It is very common to open a day-nursery 
in the adjoining yard so that mothers may bring their children 
and leave them with a volunteer nurse while “Mother goes to 
school.” 

The school is generally under the management of a local com- 
mittee of women who have either organized a local League of 
Women Voters or have appealed to a neighboring league to send 
them a teacher. The expenses of the schools are met by a tuition- 
ticket which may cost any sum, although that more often charged 
is one dollar. The price should be within the reach of all. It 
has been found that tuition schools are more successful than free 
schools. Women will use what they have paid for. If the school 
is free, they may, under temptation, miss some sessions. Attend- 
ance at every session is imperative, since no scholar should think 
of herself, or advertise herself, as the product of a Citizenship 
School unless she has heard the whole program. 

From the tuition-money are paid the expenses of the teacher 
and of advertising, printing, rent and incidentals such as, for in- 
stance, the transfer of the ballot-boxes and booths to the school- 
room. 

The school-term may be two, three or five days; ambitious 
communities may extend it. There should be at least two sessions 





in one of her schools, “to know how many 
men, educated men, mark their ballots wrong 
time after time and never know that their votes 
are lost.” 

“That is surely true,” said a man who had 
served many years as an election-judge. ‘There 
is a preacher in my ward who always loses his 
vote. No one has the nerve to tell him. You 
know, we judges are not supposed to mention 
the matter, but last year when he returned from 
his speaking-tour for prohibition just in time 
to cast his ballot before the polls closed, and 
voted against the measure he had been working 
for, I did feel tempted to give him some in- 
structions!” 

It is more often the intelligent who lose 
their votes than the ignorant. The latter are 
not afraid to ask and keep on asking until they 
understand. Understanding the ways of an 
election-law is often a mental feat for the most 
alert citizen. 

The attendance at the schools is by no means 
limited to those with college or even high-school 
educations. All sorts and conditions of women 
hear the truth gladly. As soon as the word 
passes along that the teacher is talking about 
Johnny’s school and Mary’s health and the 
duties of the policeman on the beat, the women 
harken. It is a noteworthy fact that every 
school closes with more pupils than it enrolled 
in the beginning. 

In truth, whether the school has been held in 
a downtown factory-district or in the exclusive 
“End,” the amount of interest displayed by the 
women has been amazing. Nothing like it was 
expected. No cajolery, no smokers, no pink 
teas, no oratorical performances are offered; 
and yet women fairly swarm to the lectures. 
Perhaps novelty is diversion, whether it be 
knowledge or nonsense. Anyway, they come! 
The gray-haired grandmother whose home has 
been her prison sits next to the tailored society- 
woman whose bridge-game has been her vice. 
The newest girl graduate crowds a woman with 
a shawl about her head. Those who have been 
“antis” arrive first. Those who “never cared to vote themselves 
but were willing for those that needed it to have it,” occupy 
front seats. 

The most interesting audiences are those in the rural schools. 
These are held in some farmhouse or in the church. Each woman 
brings a basket-lunch. They hold a morning session, and during 
an intermission the feast is set forth. Frankness compels the 
admission that the attention at the afternoon session wanders. 
“If I tried one more kind of cake,” groaned the teacher, “I 
would even forget my subject. I’ve lost. my points now.” 

At one of the rural meetings a motor-bus carried the women to 
the school so that all might come whether they had automobiles 











This casting of their first vote brings 
the thrill of new, unexpected adventure. 
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keepers the day session. 
More often the morning 
and afternoon sessions, 
or the afternoon and 
evening sessions, offer 
different lectures, all part 
of the course. The ses- 
sions should not be 
over two and a quarter 
hours in length, and each 
subject should be cov- 
ered in forty-five min- 
utes. Five minutes 
should be allotted at the 
end of each period for 
questions. This is often 
the most mirth-provok- 
ing part of the program. 
The lecture on “How to 
Get Your Ballot 
Counted” is the most 
stimulating to interroga- 
tors. To see the teacher 
try to explain to the 
guileless the guile of the 
professional politician is 
to see how unanswerable 
perfectly rational why’s 
and how’s may be. 

Once a teacher under- 
took to tell how a dis- 
honest politician would 
sacrifice his own vote to 
get hold of one of his 
party’s _ tickets. By 
dropping a dummy bal- 
lot in the box he could 
conceal the official ballot 
and carry it outside the 
polls. This ballot, 
marked as he _ wished, 
was voted by the next voter he sent in, who in turn brought out 
a clean official ballot It was likewise marked and voted and a 
fresh ballot returned to him. This continued throughout the day, 
the politician marking, and therefore voting, as many ballots as 
he could find, or buy men to cast for him, 

“But why, why, why?” insisted the women. 

Again and again the teacher explained the process by which 
the politician voted for his candidate. At last a student asked, 
“How was his ballot different from the one brought back to him? 
Isn’t there just one way to vote for your party?” 

Thereupon it was necessary to explain what the teacher thought 
they understood, that the politician was selling out one of his 
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candidates—that he was not voting for his party’s candidates but 
scratching in another who was paying for the process. Asked why 
a politician should want to elect the candidate of the other party, 
the teacher had to give up. 

While the imported teacher is in charge of all programs, she 
does not give all the lessons. Local speakers are asked to take 
subjects on which they may speak with authority. Every com- 
munity has its lawyer, health-officer or city official, who is glad to 
explain some of the details of government to the women. The 
teacher does take into her own keeping the lessons on “Election 
Laws,” on “How to Get What the Voter Wants,” on “Political 
Parties: How They Operate.” No man should be asked to testify 
against himself. Perhaps in time we may, for similar reasons, 
have to keep women off these topics. Let us hope otherwise. 

Local orators from each of the dominant parties are invited 
to set forth to the prospective voters the principles of their respec- 
tive parties, but always, be it marked, at different sessions. Ex- 
perience has proven the wisdom of this if the school is not to be 
merely a new variety of debating-society. These speeches are fol- 
lowed by a lecture on “Political Parties: How They Operate.” 
This is not as damning as it 
may sound. The purpose of 
the Citizenship School is to 
make women effective in 
politics. This they can only 
be by joining a party and vot- 
ing at the primaries. To warn 
them away from the parties 
would be like the advice of the 
mother in the nursery game: 
“Yes, my darling daughter: 
hang your clothes on a hickory 
limb, but don’t go near the 
water.” But a little informa- 
tion as to how the parties may 
work and how they too often 
do work both to good and bad 
purposes is regarded as a good 
defensive and offensive weapon 
for the new partisan. 

The lessons follow the lec- 
ture method. It is not cus- 
tomary to give examinations 
except to those who, in their 
turn, expect to teach schools. 

The programs vary with the 
schools. Obviously a two-day 
school in a small town does 
not want and cannot provide 
the number of talks that a five- 
day school in a city may give. 
Yet it is desired that every 
school have the benefit of the 
best thought upon its program, 
and it is believed that great 
benefit will result from some 
uniformity of plan for these 
schools. They are designed to 
present to the country at large 
a minimum educational stand- 
ard for citizenship. It is 
necessary, therefore, to pre- 
sent a general outline contain- 
ing what every citizen must 
know before he can cast an 
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Part Three alone, the technique of operating the machinery of 
government, could furnish a nine months’ course. Most teachers 
must remain content to explain in one lecture the importance of 
parliamentary law and of practice in public speaking. In some 
schools a half-hour at each session is devoted to parliamentary 
law, the students learning how to make motions, how to preside 
at meetings and how conventions are ruled. In others the im. 
portance of the subject is stressed and the women urged to take 
it up at their league or club meetings. 

It is evident that if women are to be effective in politics they 
must be able to express themselves clearly and forcefully at 
political meetings and conventions. A very little time spent at 
any political gathering run by men will suggest to the trained 
club-woman that the slipshod way of conducting meetings, the 
ignorance of and ignoring of parliamentary procedure permits 
much of the so-called “ring” control. The inability of most men 
to present a motion or to preside at a meeting leaves the manage- 
ment of affairs in the hands that, trained or not, are greedy to 
grasp it. One should know how to speak quickly if he is to stop 
the steam roller before it crushes him. Only a few men can 
now do this. 

If the viewpoint of women 
is to take concrete form in 
politics and become a part of 
the proceedings of conventions, 
she must know how to speak 
as well as how to demand a 
hearing. Therefore it is often 
suggested that Citizenship 
Schools would do well to have 
a follow-up course on parlia- 
mentary law and public speak- 
ing. Only by practice can one 
learn either. Practicing on 
fellow-students is the best 
training possible. 

“Did I enjoy the conven- 
tion!” exclaimed a woman the 
other day. “I did not! Why? 
Well, I gave up a perfectly 
good day to sit there and 
watch the men whisper to- 
gether and call each other out 
while two speakers pulled the 
eagle’s tail and patted the 
soldier-boys’ shoulders. I hold 
no brief for the eagle and 
I do not mind demonstrations 
over the soldiers, but I shall 
never enjoy a convention until 
some one thinks it important 
to whisper to me, and call me 
into the hall. I want to be in 
on giving instructions, not 
receiving them.” She never 
will, of course, until through 
speech- or motion-making, or 
blockading some railroad-track, 
she has stopped the wheels of 
the machine long enough for 
it to take notice of her. 

According to Mrs. Catt, the 
teacher of teachers, every 
school should begin with the 
preamble to the Constitution, 





























intelligent vote, presented in 
an easily understandable form. 
This outline consists of three 
parts: first, the machinery of government; second, the operation of 
the machinery; third, the technique necessary for the successful 
operation of this machinery. The variations of it are endless. For 
instance, where a two-day school may discuss Part One in a single 
lecture, a five-day school may present separate lectures on “The 
National Government,” “The State Government” and “The Local 
Government.” Another school may select the most dramatic 
figure in the whole machinery and weave the whole subject around 
a lecture on “The President’s Place in Our Government.” In 
like manner Part Two may be made the subject of single lectures, 
or it may suggest a series on the history of the political parties, 
party machinery, election machinery, the primaries and the con- 
vention system of nomination and registration. 


All sorts and conditions of women hear the truth gladly. the 


which sets forth the aims of 
American Government. 

Every American ought to 
memorize it; at least he or she should understand it. 

Every school should be taught how to register and how to vote. 
This lesson must be based on the laws and customs of the 
locality. This lecture deals with voting-places and the duties of 
election clerks and judges. Women are urged to serve in these 
capacities. At the Chicago school last winter Mrs. Raymond 
Brown said: “For polling-places, the back rooms of saloons have 
given place to barber-shops and tailor-shops. For the very im- 
portant business of voting for the men who are to conduct our 
business for us there is no place too good. We want schoolhouses, 
all kinds of public buildings, yes, and church parlors, open as 
polling-places.” 

This lecture reveals one of the purposes of the Citizenship 
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Judges and clerks, challengers and checkers are appointed, and the women take it very seriously. 


Schools. Women have been told, and in some places are still 
told, that the polls are improper places for a lady. Very often 
they are; so it is necessary to tell the ladies that they must change 
the polling-places. Thus they learn at the Citizenship School the 
first step they should take: see that the polling-places are located 
in decent, clean buildings. 

A practical demonstration of ballot-casting is a feature of 
every school. Only by going through the entire process can a 
woman be sure she understands it. This lesson gives her courage 
and self-possession. Many new voters have confessed that they 
walked past the polls because they could not muster courage to 
go in and face those strangers, perhaps making themselves ridicu- 
lous. This demonstration is exactly like a real election. Booths 
and ballot-boxes are borrowed from the State through eiection 
officials. At first these officials may say it is impossible to lend 
the property of the State, but when they have been made to 
understand the purpose for which it is wanted and party politicians 
have been interviewed, they always change their minds. Ballots 
are printed, if none are left from the last election. 

Judges and clerks, challengers and checkers are appointed. It 
is wise, if possible, to appoint them from each party as is done 
on election-day. Poll-books are produced. If the demonstration 
takes place in a city where registration is compelled by law, then 
mock registration-books are made up. The women take it very 
seriously, though the timidity of some and the cocksureness of 
others make food for laughter. At one school a woman whose 
husband was a Canadian attempted to vote. She was put out by 
a policewoman called in by one of the judges. 

Sometimes the women practice some of the tricks of the “elec- 
tion crook” just to test out the other judges and clerks and see 
if they know their business. At other times one of the judges 
will “put it over” on another. Once a judge was caught with 
the well-known lead under her thumb-nail, mutilating the ballots 
so that they would be thrown out. This was done, of course, 
merely to discover how it could be done. Such tricks, even if 
successful, are shown up before the demonstration is over. By 
the time they have watched fifty or a hundred women vote, the 
students should know the method of preparing a ballot. 

Certain subjects should appear on every school program in one 
form or another. “Where the Laws Are Made” gives an account 
of legislative procedure. “How to Get What the Voter Wants” 
takes up something the voters of that community do want, and 
follows it through all the processes necessary to put it into law. 


Under this title the importance of organization and of electing men 
to legislature positions who are clean, honest and will yield to the 
demand when it is produced by numbers, is stressed. 

An interesting lecture can be made out of “Money in Politics,” 
giving both its good and bad uses. The latter are startling to 
many women; the former are unknown to those untrained in the 
psychology of the public. 

It will be seen that these Citizenship Schools which will dot the 
countryside and the city-side from now until election, while brief, 
should add a goodly number to the intelligent electorate. They 
will not affect the women’s choice for President. That will be 
made for reasons outside the range of the school’s program. The 
schools do not touch on partisan matters or personal politics. They 
do not pretend to turn out infallible voters unmarked by prejudice 
or tradition, untouched by demagogery or argument. They will 
not make of one opinion a sex variable, changeable and responsive 
to appeal, as all humans are. Neither party may feel it has gained 
strength through these schools. But the courses offered by them, 
the information given, the ideal of citizenship suggested should 
enable great numbers of women to bring to their choice a 
knowledge of its importance, an understanding of its import and 
an enduring appreciation of the responsibility of self-government. 
If they do that, they will have brought to the electorate some- 
thing far more valuable than numbers: they will have changed its 
quality. And in this change there is promise. 

Far more important than what the new women voters learn of 
methods or machinery is what they grasp of the purpose and 
possibilities of government, how they can make this America 
theirs and how much of themselves they can put into her. For 
the government, in a democracy, is the people. It may register 
only their indifference, but it may also express their souls’ desires. 
A wave of intelligence, of fine consecration, of deep purpose may 
yet make this democracy a government of the people, for the 
people. The Citizenship School offers today a medium through 
which the new voters may be stirred to this purpose and may, 
perhaps, be granted the vision that shall rebaptize the nation. 

This is a serious moment in the life of our Republic. As never 
before, intelligence, purpose, vision are needed in the electorate. 
New voters by the million are entering this electorate—intelligent 
voters, informed voters, yearning with the idealism of the young 
to use the hard-won vote to good purpose. Is it written that 
democracy in her hour of trial shall be saved by the influx of this 
new civic blood and conscience? 
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What has already happened: 


apse shelters strange guests these days. 
instance, the hero of Mr. Gibbs’ story, the young Grand 
Duke Peter Nicholevitch, who had fought well with the Russian 
armies until the débacle; and the revolution forced him to flee. 
Yet he scorned the easy life of exiled royalty in England or Swit- 


Consider, for 


zerland. Changing his name to Peter Nichols, he took ship to 
America, determined to win a new place in the world for himself. 
After several months he was recommended for a position as for- 
ester on the estate of a wealthy eccentric named McGuire, in 
New Jersey. 

Peter found the McGuire estate was guarded like an armed 
camp, and his duties were to be chiefly as superintendent of the 
many watchmen McGuire maintained; he feared attack from 
enemies he evaded naming.: 

Peter took the suspicious-looking job, and found his labors 
cheered by his acquaintance with Beth, the pretty niece of 
McGuire’s housekeeper, Mrs. Bergen. Next day McGuire’s daugh- 
ter, Peggy, arrived with a party of gay friends; no mention of the 
danger was made to her. And that night both McGuire and 
Mrs. Bergen asserted they saw a prowler about the grounds—and 
a strange face appeared at the window of Peter’s cabin. Although 
Peter and his watchmen searched the grounds about the house, 
the prowler was not found; yet when Peter accidentally met Mrs. 
Bergen in the kitchen after the search, she was unable to dissemble 
her flustration, and he knew that the housekeeper had knowledge 
of the lawless activity. Peter reported to McGuire, who openly 
displayed his agitation, and declared that the intruder or intruders 
must be shot. 

The following day, when Peter was playing the piano in 
his cabin, Beth strolled in, and soon revealed an untrained but 
potentially remarkable voice. Going through the forest with Peter, 
Beth spied a placard fastened to a tree, which warned McGuire 
that “Hawk” would come to this tree Friday night for his answer. 
McGuire cringingly agreed to the summons, and Peter, under 
orders, drew five thousand dollars from the New York bank, and 
promised to hand over the money Friday night in place of 
McGuire. 

Trouble arose over Beth when Shad, rejected lover of Beth’s, 
went to Peter’s cabin and found the girl practicing her music 
there: and Shad, losing his head, attacked Peter. 
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“The Splendid Outcast,” etc. 


CHAPTER X 


SHAD SHOwS MALICE 


HE rugged and uncultured often mistake politeness for effem- 

inacy, sensibility for weakness. Shad was a rough-and-tum- 
ble artist of a high proficiency, and he had a reputation for 
strength and combativeness. This would be a short job. 

But Peter had learned his boxing with his cricket. Also he had 
practiced the savate and was familiar with ju-jitsu—but he didn’t 
need either of them. 

Wells rushed twice, but Peter was not where he rushed. 
only damage he did was to tear the sleeve of Peter’s shirt. 

“Stand up an’ fight like a man,” growled Shad. 

“There’s no hurry,” said Peter, studying Shad’s methods. 

“Oh, aint there!” 

This bull-like rush Peter stopped with a neat upper-cut, straight- 
ening Shad’s head, which came up with a disfigured nose, and be- 
fore he could throw over his guard, Peter landed hard on his 
midriff. Shad winced but shot out a blow which grazed Peter's 
cheek. Then Peter countered on Shad’s injured nose. Shad’s 
eves were now regarding Peter in astonishment—one of them, that 
is, for Peter now closed the other. 

“We'd better stop now,” panted Peter, “and talk this over.” 

“No, you .’ roared Shad, for he suspected that somewhere 
in the bushes Beth was watching. 

Peter lost what remained of his shirt in the next rush, and 
sprained a thumb. It didn’t do to fight Shad rough and tumble. 

But Peter got away at last and stood his man off. 

“Had enough?” he asked again, politely as ever. 

“No,” gulped the other. 

So Peter sprang in and struck with all the force of his unin- 
jured hand on the woodsman’s jaw, and then Shad went down 
and lay quiet. It had been ridiculously easy from the first, and 
Peter felt some pity for Shad and not a little contempt for him- 
self. But he took the precaution of bending over the man and 
extracting the revolver that he found in Shad’s hip pocket. 

As he straightened and turned, he saw Beth standing in the 
path regarding him. 

“Beth!” he exclaimed with a glance at Shad. “You saw?” 

She covered her face with her hands. “It was hor- 
rible.” 
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“I tried to avoid it,” he protested. 
“Yes, I know. It was his own fault. 
“No, I think not. 
“Why ?” 

“It will only make matters worse if he sees you.” 

She understood, turned and vanished obediently. 

Peter went to the house and got a basin, fetching some water 
from the creek. In a little while Shad gasped painfully and 
sat up, looking at the victor. 

“Sorry,” said Peter, “but you would have it.” 

Shad blinked his uninjured eye and rose, feeling at his hip. 

“I took your revolver,” said Peter calmly. 

“Give it here.” 

“A chap with a bad temper has no business carrying one,” 
said Peter sternly. 

“Oh—” The man managed to get to his feet. 

“I’m sorry, Shad,” said Peter again, and held out his hand. 
“Let’s be friends.” 

Shad looked at the hand sullenly for a moment. 
Mister. 
away. 

If Peter had made one friend, he had also made an enemy. 

The incident with Shad Wells was unfortunate, but Peter 
didn’t see how it could have been avoided. He was thankful 
nevertheless for his English schooling, which had saved him from 
a defeat at the hands of a “roughneck” which could have been 
under the circumstances nothing less than ignominious. For if 
Shad Wells had succeeded in vanquishing him, all Peter’s author- 
ity, all his influence with the rest of the men in McGuire’s em- 
ploy, would have gone forever. 

As Peter laved his broken knuckles and bruised cheek, he won- 
dered if after all the affair hadn’t been for the best. True, he 
had made an enemy of Shad, but then according to the girl, Shad 
had already been his enemy. 
Peter abhorred fighting, as he 
had told Beth; but whatever 
the consequences, he was sure 
that the air had cleared amaz- 
ingly. He was aware, too, that 
the fact that he had been the 
champion of Beth’s independ- 
ence now stood definitely forth. 
Whatever the wisdom or the 
propriety, according to the 
standards of Black Rock soci- 
ety, of Beth’s visits to the cabin, 
for the purposes of a musical 
education or for any other pur- 
pose, Peter was aware that he 
had set the seal of his approval 
upon them, marked upon the 
visage of Mr. Wells. Peter was 
still sorry for Shad, but still 
more sorry for Beth, whose 
name might be lightly used for 
her share in the adventure. 

He now made up his mind to 
say nothing of what had hap- 
pened, and he felt reasonably 
certain that Shad Wells would 
reach a similar decision. He was 
not at all certain that Beth 
wouldn’t tell everybody, how- 


Is he badly hurt?” 
But you'd better go.” 


“Tl fix you, 
I'll fix you yet,” he muttered, then turned and walked 
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better say nothing. It would only humiliate him, I thought,” 

“I wasn’t goin’ to—but it served him right.” ; 

“And if you think people will talk about your coming to the 
cabin, I thought perhaps I ought to give you your lessons here.” 

“Here!” she said, and he didn’t miss the note of disappointment 
in her tone. 

“If your cousin Shad disapproves, perhaps there are others.” 

She was silent for a moment and then she looked up at him 
shyly. 

“Tf it’s just the same to you, I—I'd rather come to the cabin.” 
she said quietly. “It’s like—like a different world, with your 
playin’ an’ all.” And then scornfully: “What do I care what 
they think!” 

“Of course—I’m delighted. I thought I ought to consult you; 
that’s all. And you'll come tomorrow?” 

“Yes—of course.” 

He said nothing about the meeting that was to take place that 
night with the mysterious “Hawk” at the sugar-maple. He meant 
to find out, if possible, how Beth could be concerned (if she was 
concerned) in the fortunes of the mysterious gentleman of the 
placard, but until he learned something definite, he thought it 
wiser not to take Beth further into his confidence. 


CHAPTER XI 
“Hawk” 


: | ‘HREE months earlier it would have been difficult for His 
Highness Grand Duke Peter Nicholevitch to imagine him- 
self in his present situation as sponsor for Beth Cameron. He had 
been no saint. Saintly attributes were not usually to be found 
in young men of his class, and Peter’s training had been in the 
larger school of the world as represented in the Continental cap- 
itals. He had tasted life under 
the tutelage of a father who be- 
lieved that women, bad as well 
as good, were a necessary part 
of a gentleman’s education, and 
Peter had learned many things. 
Had it not been for his music 
and his English love of fair play, 
he would have stood an excellent 
chance of going to the devil. 

But Peter had discovered that 
he had a mind, the needs of 
which were more urgent than 
those of his love of pleasure. 
Many women he had known, 
Parisian, Viennese, Russian—and 
one, Vera Davydov, a musician, 
had enchained him until he had 
discovered that it was her vio- 
lin and not her soul that had 
sung to him. Next came Anas- 
tasie Galitzin, a dancer in Mos- 
cow—and then the War. 

In that terrible alembic the 
spiritual ingredients which made 
Peter’s soul had been stirred un- 
til only the essential remained. 
But that essence was the real 
Peter—a wholesome young man 
steeped in idealism _ slightly 
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ever, for he was aware by this 


tinged with humor. It was 











time that Beth was the custo- 
dian of her own destinies and 
that she would not need the 
oracles of Black Rock village to act as censors of her behavior. 

But when he went up to the house for supper, he made his 
way over the log-jam below the pool and so to the village, stop- 
ping for a moment at the Cameron House, where Beth was sit- 
ting on the porch reading “The Lives of the Great Composers.” 
She was so absorbed that she did not see him until he stood at 
the little swing-gate. 

She greeted him quietly, glancing up at his bruised cheek. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said, “that it was on my account.” 

“I’m not—now,” he said with a grin. And then: “Where’s 
Shad?” 

“T haven’t seen him. I guess he’s gone into his hole and pulled 
it in after him.” 


Peter smiled. “I just stopped by to say that perhaps you'd 


idealism that had made him at- 
tempt the impossible, humor that 
had permitted him to survive 
his failure, for no tragedy except Death itself can defy a sense 
of humor if it’s whimsical enough. There was something about 
the irony of his position in Black Rock which interested him even 
more than the drama that lay hidden with McGuire’s Nemesis in 
the pine woods. And he couldn’t deny the fact that this rustic, 
this primitive Beth Cameron, was as fine a little lady as one 
might meet anywhere in the wide world. She had her dignity. 
It was undeniable. He imagined the surprise in her large blue 
eyes and the torrent of ridicule of which her tongue could be 
capable. He had felt the sting of its humor at their first meeting: 
he had no wish to test it again. And now, after a few days of 
acquaintanceship, he found himself Beth’s champion. 
McGuire was quiet that night, and while they smoked, Peter 
talked at length on the needs of the estate as he saw them. Peter _ 

















went down to the cabin and brought up his maps and 
his plans for the fire-towers. McGuire nodded or 
assented in monosyllables, but Peter was sure that 
he heard little and saw less. for he glanced at inter- 
vals at the clock or at his watch, and Peter knew that 
his obsession had returned. Outside, somewhere in 
the woods, “Hawk” was approaching to keep his 
tryst, and McGuire could think of nothing else. 

As the clock struck ten, McGuire got to his feet 
and walked to the safe, opened it carefully and took 
out the money that Peter had brought. Then he went 
to a closet and took out an electric torch, which he 
tested and then put upon the table. 

“You're armed, aren’t you, Nichols?” he asked. 

Peter nodded. “But of course there’s no reason why your mys- 
terious visitor should take a pot at me,” he said; and then, curi- 
ously: “Do you think so, Mr. McGuire?” 

“Oh, no,” said the other quickly. “You have no interest in 
this affair. You're my messenger, that’s all. But I want you to 
follow my instructions carefully. I’ve trusted you this far, and 
I've got to go the whole way. This man will say something. 
You will try to remember word for word what he says to you, 
and you’re to repeat that message to me.” 

“That shouldn’t be difficult.” 

McGuire was holding the money in his hand, and went on in an 
abstraction as though weighing words. 

“IT want you to go at once to the sugar-maple. I want you 
go now, so that you will be there when this man arrives. You will 
stand waiting for him, and when he comes, you will throw the 
light into his face, so that you can see him when you talk to him, 
and so that he can count this money and see that the amount is 
correct. I do not want you to go too close to him or permit him 
to go too close to you—you are merely to hand him this package 
and throw the light while he counts the money. Then you are to 
say to him these words: ‘Don’t forget the blood on the knife, 
Hawk Kennedy.’ ” 

“Don’t forget the blood on the knife, Hawk Kennedy,’ ” mur- 
mured Peter in amazement. And then: “But suppose he wants 
to tell me a lot of things you don’t want me to know—” 

“T’'ll have to risk that,” put in McGuire grimly. “I want you 
to watch him carefully, Nichols. Are you pretty quick on the 
draw?” 

“What do you mean?” ; 

“T mean, can you draw your gun and shoot quickly—surely? 
If you can’t, you’d better have your gun in your pocket, keep 
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him covered and at the first bad sign shoot through your coat.” 

Peter took out his revolver and examined it quizzically. “I : 
thought you said, Mr. McGuire,” he put in coolly, “that I was not 
to be required to do anything a gentleman couldn’t do.” 

“Exactly,” said the old man jerkily. 

“T shouldn’t say shooting a defenseless man answers that re- 
quirement.” 

McGuire threw up his hands wildly. 

“There you go—up in the air again. I didn’t say you were 
to shoot him, did I?” he whined. “I’m just warning you to be 
on the lookout in case he attacks you. That—that’s all.” 

“Why should he attack me?” 

“He shouldn’t; but he might be angry because I didn’t come 
myself.” 

“T see. Perhaps you’d better go, sir. 
killing yourself.” 

McGuire fell back against the table, to which he clung, his 
face gray with apprehension, for he saw that Peter had guessed 
what he hoped. 

“You want this man killed,” Peter went on. “It’s been obvious 
to me from the first night I came here. Well, I’m not going to 
be the one to do it.” 

McGuire’s glance fell to the rug as he stammered hoarsely: 
“T_T never asked you to do it. Y-you must be dreaming. 
I—I’m merely making plans to assure your safety. I don’t want 
you hurt, Nichols. That’s all. You're not going to back out 
now?” he pleaded. 

“Murder is a little out of my line.” 

“You're not going to fail me?” McGuire’s face was ghastly. 
“You can’t,” he whispered hoarsely. “You can’t let me down now. 
I can’t see this man. I can’t tell Stryker all you know’ 


Then you can do your 
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“Now, Pete, if I was to tell you all that went on in that long trail, you'd 
You'd know enough to hold up McGuire yourself.”’ 


know as much as I do. 


“Yes. And I'll keep my word; but I'll do it in my own way. 
I'm not afraid of any enemy of yours. Why should I be? But 
I’m not going to shoot him. If that’s understood, give me the 
money and I'll be off.” 

“Yes—yes. That’s all right, Nichols. You're a good fellow— 
and honest. I'll make it worth your while to stay with me here.” 
He took up the money and handed it to Peter, who counted it 
carefully and then put it in an inside pocket. 

“All right,” said Peter. “But I want it understood that I’m 
not responsible if anything goes wrong.” 

“That’s understood.” 

Peter made his way downstairs, and out of the front door to 
the portico. Stryker, curiously enough, was nowhere to be seen. 
Peter went out across the dim lawn into the starlight. Jesse Brown 
challenged him by the big tree. and Peter stopped for a moment 
to talk with him, explaining that he would be returning to the 
house later. 

“The old man seems to be comin’ to life, Mister,” said Jesse. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Not so skeered-like. 
cabin for them plans.” 

“Out here?” said Peter in amazement. 

Jesse nodded. “He seemed more natural-like—asked what the 
countersign was, and said mebbe we’d all be goin’ back to the mills 
after a night or so.” 

“Oh, did he? That’s good. You're pretty tired of this night 
work?” 

“Not so long as it pays good. 
changin’ the guards?” 

“He didn’t say anything to me about it,” said Peter, conceal- 
ing his surprise. 

“Oh, didn’t he? Well, he took Andy off the privet hedge and 
sent him down to the clump of pines near the road.” 

“T see,” said Peter. And then: “Why?” 

“You've got me, Mister. If there’s trouble tonight, there aint 
no one at the back of the house at all. We're one man short.” 

“Who?” 

“Shad Wells. He aint showed up.” 

“Ah. I see,” muttered Peter. And then, as he lighted a cig- 
arette: “Oh, well, we'll get along somehow. But look sharp, just 
the same.” 

Peter went down the lawn thoughtfully. Though he was 
aware that in the realm of big business it masqueraded under 


He was out here when you went to the 


But what did he mean by 


other names, blackmail was 
at the best a dirty thing. 
At the worst—and Mc- 
Guire’s affair with the in- 
sistent Hawk seemed to fall 
into this classification—it 
was both sinister and con- 
temptible. To be concerned 
in these dark doings even as 
an emissary was hardly in 
accordance with Peter's no- 
tion of his job, and he had 
acceded to McGuire’s re- 
quest without thinking of 
possible consequences, more 
out of pity for his employer 
in his plight than for any 
other reason. But he re- 
membered that it usually 
required a guilty conscience 
to make blackmail possible, 
and that the man who paid 
always paid because of 
something discreditable 
which he wished to con- 
ceal. McGuire had come to 
Black Rock from New York 
to avoid any possible pub- 
licity that might result from 
the visits of his persecutor, 
and was now paying this 
sum of money for a respite, 
an immunity which at the 
best could be only tempo- 
rary. 

Peter entered the path to 
the cabin and explored it 
carefully, searching the 
woods on either side, and then cutting into the scrub oak at the 
point where he and Beth had first seen the placard, made his 
way to the sugar-maple. There was no one there. A glance at 
his watch under the glare of the pocket torch showed that he was 
early for the tryst, and so he walked around the map'e, flashing 
his light into the undergrowth; and at last he sat down, leaning 
against the trunk of the tree, lighted another cigarette and waited. 

Under the depending branches of the heavy foliage it was very 
dark, and he could get only the smallest glimpses of the star-lit 
sky. At one point toward Black Rock House beyond the boles 
of the trees he could see short stretches of the distant lawn, and 
in the distance a light which he thought must be that of McGuire's 
bedroom—for tonight, Peter had noticed, the shutters had been 
left open. Peter listened for the sounds of approaching foot- 
steps among the dry leaves, but heard only the creak of branches 
overhead, the slight stir of the breeze in the leaves and the whis- 
tle of a locomotive, many miles away, on the railroad between 
Philadelphia and Atlantic City 

Peter started up suddenly, for he was sure that he had heard 
something moving in the underbrush. But after listening intently 
and hearing nothing more, he thought that his ears had deceived 
him. He flashed his lantern here and there as a guide to Hawk 
Kennedy, but there was no sound. Complete silence had fallen 
again over the woods. If McGuire’s mysterious enemy was ap- 
proaching, he was doing it with the skill of an Indian scout. And 
it occurred to Peter at this moment that Hawk Kennedy too might 
have his reasons for wishing to be sure that he was to be fairly! 
dealt with. The placard had indicated the possibility of chi- 
canery on the part of McGuire. “No tricks,’ Hawk had written. 
He would make sure that Peter was alone before he showed him- 
self. So Peter flashed his lamp around again, glanced at his watch, 
which showed the hour of the appointment had passed, then sank 
down on the roots of the tree to wait, drinking in great draughts 
of the clean night air. The forest was so quiet that he could hear 
the distant tinkle of Cedar Creek down beyond the cabin. The 
time was now well after eleven. What if Hawk Kennedy failed 
to appear? And how long must— 

A tiny sound close at hand, clear, distinct! Peter took a chance 
and called out: 

“Ts that you, Hawk Kennedy?” 

Silence, and then a repetition of the sound, a little louder now 
and from directly overhead. Peter rose, peering upward in amaze- 
ment. 
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“Yes, I’m here,” said a low voice among the leaves above 


g™ presently a foot appeared, followed by legs and a body, 
emerging from the gloom above. Peter threw the light of his 
torch up into the tree. . 

“Hey! Cut that,” commanded a voice sharply. 

And Peter obeyed. In a moment a shape swung down and 
stood beside him. After the glare of the torch Peter couldn’t 
make out the face under the brim of the cap, but he could see 
that it wore a mustache and short growth of beard. The stranger 
was quite as tall as Peter. Lame 

Hawk Kennedy stood for a moment listening intently, and 

_ Peter was so astonished at the extraordinary mode of his entrance 
on the scene that he did not speak. 

“You're from McGuire?” asked the man shortly. 

Yes.” 

“Why didn’t he come himself?” 

The voice was gruff, purposely so, Peter thought, but there 
was something about it vaguely reminiscent. 

“Answer me. Why didn’t he come?” 

ter laughed. 

tHe didnt tell me why—any more than you'd tell me why 
you've been up this tree.” Pe 

“I’m takin’ no chances, thi: trip. I’ve been watchin’—listenin’,’ 
said the other grimly. “Well, what’s the answer? And who—who 
the devil are you?” ; 

The bearded visage was thrust closer to Peter’s as though in 
uncertainty, but accustomed as both men now were to the dark- 
ness, neither could make out the face of the 
ther. 

: “I’m McGuire’s superintendent. He sent 

me here to meet you—to bring you some- 
hing.” 

‘Ah—he comes across! Good! Where is 
it?” 

“In my pocket,” said Peter coolly. “But 
he told me to tell you first not to forget the 
blood on the knife, Hawk Kennedy.” 

The man recoiled a step. 

“The blood on the knife!” 
he muttered. And_ then: 

“McGuire asked you to say 
that?” 

Yes,” 

“Anything else?” 

“No, that’s all.” 

Another silence, and then 
the demand in a rough tone: 

‘‘Well, give me_ the 
money!” 

Impolite beggar! | What 
was there about this shadow 
that suggested to Peter the 
thought that this whole inci- 
dent had happened before— 
that this man belonged to an- 
other life Peter had lived? 

Peter shrugged off the illu- 
sion, fumbled in his pocket and produced the 
envelope containing the bills. 

“You’d better count it,” said Peter as the 
envelope changed hands. 

“It’s not phony?” asked Hawk’s voice sus- 
piciously. 

“Phony?” 

“Fake money?” 

. “No. I got it in New York myself yester- 

ay.” 

“Oh!” There was a silence in which the 
shade stood uncertainly fingering the package, 
peering into the bushes around him and lis- 
tening intently. And then abruptly: 

“I want to see the color of it. Switch on your light.” 

Peter ebeyed. “You'd better,” he said. 

_In the gldéw of the lamp Hawk Kennedy bent forward, his face 
hidden by his cap-brim, fingering the bills, and Peter saw for the 
first time that his left hand held an automatic which covered 
Peter now, as it had covered him from the first moment of the 
Interview. 

“Five-hundreds, eh!” growled Kennedy. “They’re real enough, 
all right. One—two—three—four—” 


A roar from the darkness, and a bullet crashed into the tree 
behind them. Another shot! FPeter’s startled finger relaxed on 
the button of the torch, and they were in darkness. A flash from 
the trees to the right, the bullet missing Peter by inches. 

“A trick, by God!” said Hawk’s voice in a fury. “But I’ll get 
you for this.” 

Peter was too quick for him. In the darkness he jumped aside, 
striking Kennedy with his torch, and then closed with the man, 
whose shots went wild. They struggled for a moment, each fight- 
ing for the possession of the weapon, McGuire’s money ground 
under their feet; but Peter was the younger and the stronger, and 
when he twisted Hawk’s wrist the man suddenly relaxed and 
fell, Peter on his chest. 

The reason for this collapse was apparent when Peter’s hand 
touched the moisture on Kennedy’s shoulder. 

“Damn you!” Hawk was muttering as he struggled vainly. 

Events had followed so rapidly that Peter hadn’t had time to 
think of anything but his own danger. He had acted with the 
instinct of self-preservation, which was almost quicker than his 
thought, but as he knew now what had happened he realized 
that he, too, had been tricked by McGuire, and that the murderous 
volley directed at Hawk Kennedy had come perilously near doing 
for himself. With the calm which followed the issue of his strug- 
gle with Kennedy, came a dull rage at McGuire for placing him in 
such danger, which only showed his employer’s desperate resolve 
and his indifference to Peter’s fate. For Hawk Kennedy had been 
within his rights in supposing Peter to be concerned in the trick, 
and only the miracle of the expiring torch which had blinded the 

intruder had saved Peter from the fate in- 

tended for Hawk. Peter understood now 

the meaning of McGuire’s explicit instruc- 

tions, and the meaning of the changing of 

the guards. The old man had hoped to kill 

his enemy with one shot and save himself 
the recurrence of his terror. 
What had become of him 
now? There was no sound 
among the bushes, or any 
sign of him. He had slipped 
away like the poltroon that 
he was, leaving Peter to his 
fate. 

“Damn you!” Hawk mut- 
tered again. “What did you 
want to come meddling 
for!” 

The man couldn't be dan- 
gerously hurt if he possessed 
the power of invective, and 
so, having possessed himself 
of Hawk’s automatic, Peter 
got off his chest and fum- 
bled around for the electric 
torch. 

“Tt wont do you any good 
to lie there cursing me. Get 
up, if you’re able to.” 

“Got me in the shoulder,” 
muttered the man. 

“And he might have got- 
ten me,” said Peter, “which 
would have been worse.” 

“You mean you didn’t— 
know?” groaned Hawk, get- 
ting up into a sitting pos- 
ture. 

“No, I didn’t,” replied 
Peter, as he fumbled about impatiently in the dark. 

He had found the torch now, and was flashing it around on the 
ground while he picked up the scattered money. 
~ “Jl fix him for this,” groaned the stranger. 

Peter glanced at him. 

“His men will be down here in a moment. You’d better be 
getting up.” ? 2 

“I’m not afraid. They can’t do anything to’me. They'd bet- 
ter leave me alone. McGuire don’t want me to talk, but Til 
squeal if they bother me.” Peter was aware that the man was 
watching him as he picked up the bills, and heard him ask halt- 
ingly: “What are you—going to do—with that money?” | 

“My orders were to give it to you. Don’t you want it?” 

Peter turned, and for the first time (Continued on page 116) 


“There you go—up 
in the air again. I 
didn’t say you were 
to shoot him, did 
I?” he whined. 
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HEN she talks to you about percentages, building-loans, 

depreciations and such like, the appealing girlish face of 
Elise Moran lights up with the same kind of fire that telling the 
plot of some exciting romance would kindle in another woman. 
Her explanations make you realize that these business terms she 
uses are after all simply the summing up of years of concentrated 
study of the most human of businesses. For real-estate is that. 

Realizing the trend of the times toward specialization, Miss 
Moran and her firm have developed a specialty in which they 
really have the final word. They are promoters and managers of 
codperative apartment-houses, a form of residence that has been 
increasing by leaps and bounds in the last seven years since she 
has been in the business. The idea of a group of people buying 
a lot and building an apartment-house in which each of the stock- 
holders owns his own apartment was brought to this country from 
Paris by a group of artists who so combined in putting up a 
studio-building near Central Park. 

It remained for this progressive firm of Miss Moran’s to take 
the scheme and make of it a paying business proposition. Study 
showed them that all the expenses of running such a house could 
be paid by allotting the space in the house partly in owned space 
and partly in rented space. The profit from the rented part could 
be made to meet the expenses of running and upkeep on the 
entire house. In round figures, Miss Moran plans to rent sixty 
per cent of the space and to leave forty per cent to be owned by 
the stockholders, who have the actual ownership of the house. 

Once convinced of the soundness of this business axiom, Miss 
Moran had a starting-point—but only a starting-point—for the 
big deals that have ended in the success of the tremendous and 
luxurious buildings which her firm have produced. Almost any 
contractor would tell you that the idiosyncrasies of the single 
builder of a building are enough to drive a man wild. But here 
is Miss Moran, rounding up a group of a dozen or more owners, 
each unreasonable, each wanting closets in strange places, a win- 
dow here, a window there, each one’s preserves so close to the 
other fellow’s that an overlarge doormat might prove grounds for 
dispute. 

Ah, now we have encountered the secret about Miss Moran’s 
success! For all her frankness, she will never divulge what she 
says to them when she talks to them individually and alone, how 
she has the perspicacity to select a group sufficiently congenial to 
stand the strain, how she manages to make them all see straight 
when she brings them together for organization-meetings in her 
office; these are things she never will tel!, and Miss Moran un- 
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doubtedly would say they are what every woman knows. 

Granted an amicable group of prospective homebuilders, per. 
suaded into a reasonable amount of reasonableness, all the busi. 
ness end of making a paying proposition from it is still for this 
little lady to solve. She must arrange the building-loans, consul 
architect and contractor, using her woman’s knowledge of com- 
fort and convenience in a home in the planning of the buildings, 
She must select the site for the apartment, and this selection in. 
volves the use of all the acumen at her command. Real-estate 
values fluctuate at colossal profits and losses in New York, and 
the difference of a block may make a difference of a hundred 
thousand dollars in value on a big piece of property as the neigh. 
borhood changes in the course of a decade. 

Miss Moran’s success has another reason—in planning the 
finances of these buildings she schemes out the rentals on the basis 
of what she calls “lean years.’ At present, values in New York 
are so inflated—as they are everywhere else—through the scarcity 
of building that apartments rent now for double what they would 
under ordinary conditions. ° In planning for the future Miss Moran 
puts the rent down to the figure that would be got under ordi- 
nary conditions, and what the codperative company can obtain for 
the present in excess of that, she charges off to profits. 

The clientele from whom Miss Moran draws her investors num- 
bers among them the finest people in New York—people with 
wealth, yes, but people who appreciate beauty of surrounding, 
people of cultivation and refinement who are looking for perma- 
nence in houses rather than vulgarity of display. Many of New 
York’s most successful artists and architects, jurists and authors, 
are partners in these codperative houses. Miss Moran believes 
that the scheme which has worked so successfully with these large 
investors can be worked out for the comfort and convenience of 
the medium-salaried man as well, and is planning to get together 
groups of people of this type for less pretentious home-building. 

It is amusing to hear her tell of her beginnings in the business. 
Her father had owned and managed his own real-estate, and she had 
been brought up in the atmosphere more or less. At his death 
she wanted to go into business. She had studied stenography and 
typing in her last year at school, and was ready to be generally 
useful in an office. Miss Moran, on hearing that Mr. Smith had 
just dissolved his connections with an old-established real-estate 
firm and was starting out for himself, applied for a position as 
stenographer and was accepted. She started at a very moderate 
salary, and as there was very little for her to do, she had time 
to take in outside work and placed a sign PusBLic STENOGRAPHER 
in the elevators. Miss Moran points out that it is still there. So 
the energetic girl worked over her typewriter often till ten o'clock 
at night, and the little firm that started with the management of 
just two buildings, that used to get together behind the door and 
rejoice over the signing of a single lease, is today in active man- 
agement ot millions of dollars’ worth of property, and putting over 
deals involving millions more. 

Miss Moran really loves her job, but like a lover who has com- 
mon Sense, does not depend on her job alone for all things in life. 
When she goes to her home at night, a real home with a real 
mother in it, she leaves real-estate behind her. She likes to dine 
out and to dance, like every other girl, and business has not made 
her lose the refreshment of seeing much of her friends. 
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NTER the basketball-player into politics! 

It was a combination of athletic prowess, Red Cross band- 
ages, community dances for soldiers and sailors and twenty- 
five-year-old energy and fearlessness that elected Miss Margaret 
Smith to the legislature last fall; and it is her determination to 
“play the game” squarely that is sustaining her in her present 
lively tussle with cartoonists and moss-backed members of the 
“Old Guard.” 

“T thought I threw my last goal in the Christmas vacation just 
before I came up to Albany,” Miss Smith laughed, “but now that 
I have seen the legislature in action, I realize I have only ex- 
changed one basketball game for another. There are two opposing 
teams here, just as there were back in the Horace Mann School. 
I find myself now playing in a more important game, where the 
object is to put through a good bill instead of a mere leather 
ball.” 

How did she happen to land in the legislature at all, this girl 
with the outdoor look and the lithe body of the athlete? What 
trick of the greatest of all humorists, Fate, put her there side 
by side with those gray-bearded farmer politicians from up State 
and those shrewd young lawyer politicians from the city? 

We said she was an athlete. Did we also say she was a Girl 
Scout and a leader of girls—bloomered, middy-bloused and pig- 
tailed—in a famous summer-camp in the Vermont hills? It was 
there, as she sat cross-legged on a mound of hay watching her 
fourteen-year-old charges romping through the pastures last Au- 
gust, that her political career began. It came with a round-eyed 
youth from the village store, holding out to her a telegram which 
read: 

You have been nominated for the assembly. FATHER. 

This was the first time the subject had been mentioned to her. 
Those two mischievous old things, her father Dr. J. Gardner 
Smith, and Irwin Kurtz, had plotted the whole affair in her ab- 
sence and had_-notified her only when the primaries campaign was 
about to begin and her active participation was necessary. 

“At first,” she said with a laugh at the absurdity of it all, “I 
was against the proposition. I loved my school work and my 
summer-camp life. I had never been much interested in politics, 
and I couldn’t fancy myself developing into a politician. But I 
consulted my friends, the directors of the camp, and letters from 
my parents urged me to accept the honor. So I finally decided to 
have a go at it.” 

The campaign which began on the sun-kissed hills of Thetford 
soon led into far less pleasant places. Miss Smith’s district ties 
in Harlem, with large sections occupied by foreign-born ci -ns. 
Had she been a girl of less active habits, had her interest in com- 
munity affairs been that of the ordinary listless sheltered girl of 
well-to-do parents, she never could have been elected. It was her 
past which brought her her votes, not the campaign she it up, 
although that was strenuous enough, not only on her part but on 
the part of a host of devoted friends who canvassed every block 
in the thoroughgoing way they had learned under her own leader- 
ship during the various war-drives. 

In the first place, the soldier vote of Harlem was solid for her. 
Every doughboy in khaki, or out of it, who had attended the 
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community dances she organized, remembered the best one-stepper 
in Harlem, and greeted her campaign-wagon with whoops of de- 
light. Not that she was ever on the bandwagon! Her campaign 
was unique in that she made no outdoor soap-box speeches. 

If ever a politician, from Ulysses S. Grant down, was elected 
on a war-record, it was Miss Smith of Harlem. 

She had applied for permission to go to France as a canteen- 
worker, but was rejected on account of her youth. So, throwing 
out her square little chin, she made up her mind to be a good 
soldier in Harlem. She organized a Red Cross auxiliary and 
served as its chairman during the entire period of the war. She 
had charge of the Girl Scouts in the last great drive for the 
United War Work Campaign, and under her direction the girls 
collected twenty thousand dollars which the older campaigners 
had let fall from the reaping-machines. 

But her acquaintance with the humorous Irwin Kurtz began 
in the headquarters of the Harlem draft-board. Miss Smith is 
not a doctor’s daughter for nothing, nor for nothing did she spe- 
cialize in blood-pressure as it affects athletes while she was in 
college, her thesis for her A. M. degree having been a discussion 
of the relation between blood-pressure and heart-action. When 
the draft-board needed experts to take the blood-pressure of can- 
didates for the army, who so well fitted or so willing as Margaret 
Smith? And the head of the draft-board was Irwin Kurtz. There 
you have it at last. Mr. Kurtz was fairly bowled over by the 
energy and capability of his young assistant, and thereafter affirmed 
on every possible occasion that there was nothing she could not 
do. When he and other prominent Republicans were looking 
around last summer for a likely candidate to wrest away the seat 
in the assembly then held by a Democrat, they could think of no 
one in all Harlem who looked so like a winner as Margaret Smith. 
And so she was nominated—and elected. 

Miss Smith went up to Albany with a whole portfolio full of 
noble causes which she means to push with all the energy the laws 
of the political basketball game allow. She promised her constitu- 
ents to help in the crusade against rent-profiteers, who are particu- 
larly obnoxious in the tenement sections of Harlem. She has 
dedicated herself to the reform of the public-school system by the 
introduction of vocational training and increased physical cul- 
ture, and has advocated a substantial increase in teachers’ sala- 
ries. The measure dearest to her patriotic young heart, however, 
is that of the recompense due to returned soldiers and sailors 
of New York State. She hopes to get for them State-wide relief, 
either in the form of bonuses or jobs. 
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He started out onto the broad top of the dam, and Irene was counting 
both his careful steps and his heartbeats when he stopped abruptly, 


exclaiming: ““The darned old sluice-gate’s gone. I'll have to jump it.” 
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“OO that’s the New York man everyone’s so excited about! 
He is handsome, but I don't think he looks a bit dangerous.” 
With an assumption of disinterested indifference, pretty Irene 
Waite gestured toward the group of débutantes surrounding the 
guest of honor at Mrs. Everling’s dansant. But little Leila Shan- 
non gazed after him in a frank ecstasy of admiration. “Oh, 
Irene,” she fluttered. “he’s so class! I’m sure I'd let him be as 
dangerous to me as he wanted to!” 

“You silly child!” Irene grimaced. “Any man’d be dangerous 
to you that looked at you. But it’s awfully provincial in the 
girls, buzzing around him just because he’s a New Yorker.- He 
must think we’re a lot of simpletons.” 

‘ “Let’s get some one to present him before his dance-order is 
lled.” 

“What’s the use? We couldn't do his fancy steps. 
dance much, anyway. as long as Paul isn’t here.” 

“Too bad, dear! His working nights has shut you out of so 
many things this season!” 

“Oh, I suppose his rush will soon be over,” Irene condescended, 
flashing her modest solitaire with the superiority of a recent 
fiancée in a town where many buds blossomed on the youthful 
trees of belledom but few were garnered in the fruitful harvests 
of matrimony. “In lots of ways being engaged in Hopedale isn’t 
what it’s cracked up to be, Leila. Where did Nina discover this 
Broadway ace?” 

“Don Everling met him at Tech. Comes from a terribly prom- 
inent family, she was telling us at the sewing club. He has a 
National rating as a tennis-player, and a yellow racing-car, and 
does juveniles in motion-pictures. And the New York women are 
crazy about him: a real ‘society-girl’ from Central Park West, 
or somewhere, took an overdose of chloral on his account last 
winter!” 

Irene’s hazel eyes widened, but she only smiled knowingly. 
“Nina was kidding you.” 

“Tt’s true about the motion-pictures, anyway,” defended Leila, 
“because she showed us the notice.” 

Miss Waite glanced skeptically about the palm-emblazoned 
hall and drawing-room where a jazzy onestep held sway. “If he 
is a heart-breaker, he isn’t working at it in Hopedale. Looks 
bored to death, and he’s holding Marje Thomas like a clothespin!” 

“Why, Irene, I think he dances divinely! I’m just wild to 
meet him!” 


I sha’n’t 


WILLIAM FISHER 


“Why didn’t you go down the receiving-line, then? Look, dear. 
he’s left Marje flat and ducked into the smoking-room with Don.” 
She tossed her head angrily. “I guess he thinks we’re tank- 
towners, not worth wasting his time on. I’d just like to show 
him—” 

“Show who—what?” interrupted Nina Everling, pausing sud- 
denly before the duo in a vigilant tour of the rooms. 

“Oh, nothing.” Irene flushed evasively. “How stunning you're 
looking tonight, Nina!” 

“Why, you children haven’t been dancing!” appraised their 
hostess shrewdly. “And it’s almost intermission. Who's seeing 
after your cards? Have you met Mr. Ryder?” 

“Thanks, dear, but we’d rather look on,” evaded Leila. 

“We haven’t any cards,” Miss Waite explained. “Paul couldn't 
come, as usual, and I didn’t expect—” 

“Not dance? When I’ve brought down this special orchestra 
from Cleveland? Of course you will! Promise me you'll stay 
right here—” 

“Don’t—please!” Irene laid a piqued hand on her arm. “His 
program’s probably filled, and I’m sure he wouldn’t be the least 
interested.” But Mrs. Everling had already turned away in quest 
of her guest of honor. 

“Let’s run off.” Leila whispered. 

“Why, I thought you were so crazy to meet him!” 

“Not this way. She’ll just lug him up to us like a couple of 
leftover wallflowers. And I don’t know anything about New York. 
except from picture-postcards.” 

“You make me tired, both of you! I don’t think it’s very 
clever of her, patching things up when the evening’s half over: 
but I wont run away just because he’s a New Yorker!” 

Nina returned presently, convoying Don and the reputedly 
dangerous Mr. Ryder, and endeavored to make up in effusiveness 
for. the tardiness of the presentation. 

“Charmed to know you,” said Irene distantly. “I suppose I’m 
the twentieth ‘best foxtrotter in Hopedale’ you’ve been introduced 
to tonight.” 

“No,” responded Mr. Ryder with a coolness that matched her 
own. “I thought, though, you might be another one of those little 
girls Don used to ‘swing on the gate with. Awful mess my 
program’s in. But Mrs. Everling’s been kind enough to arrange 
the intermission, and perhaps we can jolly somebody into scratch- 
ing a dance for us afterward.” 
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“That’s very nice of her, but I’m sure you'd enjoy your inter- 
mission more in the smoking-room.” 

Without troubling to deny this impolite conjecture, he re- 
quested her card. She thought she saw him exchange amused 
glances with Don, who was urging Leila to have an ice. The 
whole performance was a patent attempt to save an unfortunate 
situation. 

Irene recollected wrathfully her carefully waved coiffure and 
evening-gown copied from the Maison Paquin. Another of the 
little-girls-Don-used-to-swing-on-the-gate-with—indeed! And he 
hadn’t even asked her for the intermission, had taken it for 
granted she would accept Nina’s arrangement. Assuredly he 
thought her a tank-towner, not worth wasting his time on! 

She had hated him in advance because of the fuss her social 
world made about him; she hated him now for his blasé in- 
difference. And yet, seen at close range he was devastatingly 
handsome. There were depths in his . 
slumbrous black eyes which, if 
aroused, might be dangerous. She felt 
his whole attitude an assumption of 
sophistication, a sort of personal chal- 
lenge to demonstrate that a Hopedale 
girl could prove—interesting, perhaps 
even a little dangerous, on her own 
account. 

“Very well, Mr. Nonchalance,” she 
vowed to herself with sudden reckless- 
ness as Nina faded tactfully from 
view, “I will show you!” And her look 
of determination emphasized the sin- 
cerity of her threat. 

“Then it’s final, dear; you wont 
come to the movies?” 

“T can’t, Paul,” explained 
Irene peevishly for the tenth 
time. “I’ve promised Mr. 

Ryder—” 

“Hang that New York guy! 
You’re always trotting some- 
where with him.” 

“Tf you'd only let me know 
sooner.” 

“How could I, when—” 

“Now, see here, Paul Stoddard, there’s no 
sense in your acting so sulky about this trivial 
thing. I’ve told you I don’t care anything 
about Mr. Ryder. I think he’s an awful dud. 

I’m simply taking him out to the Sky Mill to 
relieve Nina.” 

“Hmm! I suppose that was the reason you 
went to Leila’s chafing-dish party, and invited 
him to the Hillside Inn for waffles, and played 
golf with him Thursday morning at the coun- 
try club.” 

“Maybe it was and maybe it wasn’t, since you're so curious 
about my business. I think you’re just hateful, spying on me 
and scolding me like a child!” 

“But didn’t you promise, dear, when we were engaged, that 
you wouldn’t go around with any other boys in town?” 

“Well, I’m not! Mr. Ryder isn’t a Hopedale boy. You might 
trust me.” 

“TI do trust you, but—people are talking! Out at the works 
the bunch are guying me. And when I’m plugging so hard toward 
our bungalow! Wont you call off this date and come to the 
movies?” 

“Of course not! And you oughtn’t to ask it. You're per- 
fectly horrid this afternoon. You’d just better run along home, 
and when you're feeling decenter you may call me up and 
apologize. Here he comes in Don’s roadster. You—you haven't 
met him?” 

“Thanks, no; I don’t care to. So long, dear. Hope you have 
a nice time.” 

It was Irene’s first quarrel with her fiancé. She turned airily 
toward the curb, while Paul stalked off with lips tightened and 
head high. Impulse prompted her to cry out and recall him; 
but she reacted swiftly to the sight of Don’s sporty-looking car, 
with Mr. Ryder in gray flannels at the wheel. She had staked 
too much on the afternoon’s adventure to have it spoiled by a 
momentary misunderstanding. And a little taste of jealousy 
wouldn’t hurt Paul. He had been taking his proprietorship too 
much for granted. She smoothed down the soft folds of her 
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sports-suit with restored composure. It was enough for Hope- 
dale happiness to have the choice of iwo cavaliers on a sun- 
kissed afternoon when her friends were disconsolately washin 
their hair or getting up hen-parties at bridge. —— 
“Who's that doing the marathon?” glimpsed the New Yorker. 
“Only a town boy who asks me to the movies sometimes.” 
She hadn’t meant to fib about Paul. She had simply put off 
telling, and Don’s friend hadn’t appeared curious. Now she de. 
cided hastily that an engaged girl couldn’t very well play the 
siren. Taking off her ring, she slipped it quietly into her 
pocket. Surely this breach of conventionality would be all right 
just once! . 


“So that’s the New York 
man everyone's so ex: 
cited about! He 1s hand- 
some, but I don’t think 
he looksa bit dangerous!" 
Pretty Irene Waite ges- 
tured toward the group 
of débutantes surround: 
ing the guest of honor. 


Mr. Ryder stared perplexedly after the rigidly retreating figure. 
“He seems a good deal disappointed. I could still cut into those 
doubles I was signed up for when you telephoned.” 

“Of course, if you’d rather play tennis—”’ 

“Great day, isn’t it!” he ignored. “Hello—what’s this. a 
picnic?” 

“Only a sandwich-basket,” replied Irene, handing in a smart 
hamper. 

“Sounds ship-shape to me,” he sighed comfortably as he gave 
the car the road. “Now, where’s this Sky Mountain we're head- 
ing for?” 

“Oh, it isn’t a mountain,” she explained, “—just an old mill 
where they used to grind grain. But it’s so high up you can see 
way off, and has the loveliest waterfall.” 

In the matter of speed Mr. Ryder was a sure-enough New 
Yorker. No Hopedale boy dared drive his car at half the pace. 
Chickens rose squawking to right and left, belated farm-wagons 
scurried into the bushes; and a cloud of dust like a whirlwind 
marked their progress across the county. She drew a relieved 
breath as they approached the mill, with its lofty causeway of 
lichened stone and the sun filtering picturesque golden patches 
through the surrounding oaks. “Isn’t it romantic, Mr. Ryder?” 

“Yeh,” he agreed, rummaging a cigarette. “Looks like those 
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screen locations where the vampire lures the hero for the final 
blow-out. Let’s park in this shed and explore the works.” 

Through a maze of cobwebs they peered at the old weights and 
grinders, they took pictures of the moss-grown wheel and skipped 
pebbles on the placid pond, till the shadows lengthened toward 
sundown. 

“The nicest place to eat our lunch is on the other side,” Irene 
suggested naively, “if we could only get across. I’m sure last 
time there was a boat.” 

He hunted among the bushes and found an abandoned scow 
with a solitary oar. They sculled across, and she spread the 


lunch under a giant oak where the hillside sloped away to a 
quiet vista of level fields and winding roads. 
Irene had laid herself out on the hamper. 


It contained correct 





luncheon service for two, according to the smartest metropolitan 
standards. There were plates of white enamel, tiny silver knives 
and forks and genuine damask napery; sandwiches dainty with 
crabmeat and olives, and ambrosia from a thermos-bottle that 
brought a quizzical sparkle into Mr. Ryder’s dark eyes. She felt 
proudly certain he had never attended a more perfectly appointed 
picnic on Long Island or the Hudson. 

“Naughty Irene!” he reproved lazily. 
stick for the punch?” 

“Oh, you know we live in the tank-towns!” she came back. 
“Do you like my crabmeat sandwiches, Lorrie?” 

“Yeh, great! Mind if I smoke?” 

“Goodness, no. I’m going to myself!” 

Conscious that an important moment was at hand, she brought 
out a slender filagreed cigarette-case she had bought from a 
jeweler’s catalogue. 

Although Mr. Ryder betrayed no surprise, he eyed its pale, per- 
fumed cloud disgustedly. “If you’re going to smoke, little girl. 
don’t monkey with those sickly things. Have a regular fag.” 

She crimsoned with the consciousness of a false note. “I'd 
much rather,’’ she accepted hastily; “but these were all I could 
get in town.” 

His matter-of-fact, “I'll leave you some. 
restored her threatened poise. 

“TI suppose you think we’re awfully jay out here,” she confided, 
“beside all the swagger people you know back East.” 

“Jay?”—amusedly. “Why, I don’t fancy I’ve thought any- 
thing about it. What do you mean, jay?” 

“Oh, you know: smoke shoddy cigarettes, wear ten-cent-store 
jewelry, swing on the gate and play parlor-games.” 


“Where did she get the 
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“T never heard of parlor-games, Miss Waite—unless they’re 
what the cut-ups play in the cabarets. And there’s plenty of 
tin jewelry on Broadway.” ‘ 

“But New York women are terribly fascinating, aren’t they, 
Mr. Ryder?” 

“Terribly!’”—cryptically. “You've met—many of them?” 

“Of course, lots, when I’ve been on with Aunt Effie. She 
always stays at the Waldorf and does concerts and theaters and 
the restaurants.” 

“How interesting! You must feel quite at home in the city!” 

“Yes. I’ve been up to that dandy jazz-place on Columbus 
Circle, and down to Greenwich Village, where they play around 
in those quaint garrets, and Aunt Effie was patroness once at a 
musicale in the Grand Ballroom, and one of the artistes promised 
to take luncheon with us—but her car broke down.” She paused 
to let these elegant intimacies sink in, fingering effectively a 
synthetic pearl, set in silver, which her friends considered the 
spiffiest ring in Hopedale; then she went on knowingly: “I sup- 
pose, when you’re in town, Mr. Ryder, you jazz every evening, 
and go t6 those exclusive little clubs, and take chorus-girls to 
supper and everything?” 

The New Yorker laughed and lifted his long lashes. “You 
seem to have a poor opinion of me, Miss Waite! What would 
you say if I told you that most nights I cruise around awhile with 
Lizzie Ford, read the sporting-news or peg cribbage with my 
buddy and hit the hay before ten?” 

“Why, I’d probably say your Lizzie Ford never saw Detroit 
and you were stringing me shamefully, Mr. Lorrie Ryder!” 

“You might take a guy at his word,” he shrugged. “Any more 
of those olive sandwiches?” 

“No,”—she was not to be diverted.—“I fed them to the squir- 
rels. I’d know you were stringing me, because Don’s speeded up 
a lot since he’s gone around with you, and I’ve met a few New 
York men myself, and’”—mysteriously—‘Nina says you’re very 
wicked! Really, I ought to have been afraid to come out here 
without a chaperon.” 

He leaned thoughtfully on his elbow. “But you weren’t afraid?” 

“Ne.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I’m just like the rest of the Hopedale girls, I suppose 
—not worth being wicked about.” 

He made no immediate reply but pulled a tuft or two of grass 

from the hillside, and tilting the thermos-bottle, drained it of its 
last drop; then with an odd change in his voice, he said: “I’m 
sorry if I haven’t lived up to specifications. Perhaps there’s time 
yet.” 
" “I’m afraid not,” she laughed: “it’s sundown now.” And she 
began gathering up the lunch-things with flushed cheeks and fast- 
beating heart. “You fold the tablecloth, Mr. Ryder, while I wash 
these plates in the pond.” 

“Let me do that,” he insisted; but she had already disappeared 
among the bushes. She rinsed the plates from the stern of their 
dilapidated ferry, and then stood a moment looking appraisingly 
toward the dam. Stepping back to the bank, she shoved off the 
old scow with her slipper and watched it edge slowly into the 
current and head toward the spillway. 

“Oh, Mr. Ryder.” she called in a panic that was already partly 
genuine, “how’ll we ever get across to the car? Our boat’s drifted 
over the dam!” 

He didn’t appear at all worried. “That’s easy as Blondin cross- 
ing Niagara.” 

But when he got down to the shore, it wasn’t so easy. “The 
pond’s deeper than our heads,” she wailed, “and below the falls 
there’s whirlpools and underbrush.” 

“Then we'll have to walk over on the dam.” 

“We can’t! It’s all green slime in the middle. and water above 
our shoetops.”’ 

“Of course I’m going to carry you.” 

He had already kicked off his oxfords and was rolling up the 
gray flannels. 

“What if you'd slip out there?” “We'd both 
go over and be drowned—terribly!” 

“T wont slip.” He picked her up with a calmness that dis- 
counted hysteria. “Put your arms around my neck and hold 
tight, and we’ll make it in a jiffy.” 

“Anyway, I sha’n’t look!” she cried, and hid her head on his 
shoulder. 

He started out onto the broad top of the dam, and Irene was 
counting thrillingly both his careful steps and his heart-beats. 
when he stopped abruptly, exclaiming: “The darned old sluice- 
gate’s gone. I'll have to jump it to the shore.” 


She hung back. 
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“There! Don’t be afraid, Hopedale Folly. 


“No, no, don’t! Go back!” she screamed, and shut her eyes. 

“T’m not one of those guys that go back, Miss Waite.” 

An instant later she felt herself hurtling through space. Land- 
ing in a mesh of bushes, she began rolling and sliding and claw- 
ing, until, opening her frightened lids, she found she was still in 
Mr. Ryder’s arms on the very brink of the sluice. 

But he was not the same perfectly groomed, blasé Mr. Ryder 
she had been picnicking with a few minutes before. His black 
hair was rumpled; he was breathing heavily; and in her hand she 
held a patch of silk her terrified grasp had torn from his shirt- 
sleeve. She did not know whether to laugh or cry; but when she 
looked down at the swift, narrow torrent slipping by below her, 
she merely sank back in his arms, chirping feebly: “You’ve saved 
my life, Mr. Ryder!” 

“Not so heroic as that, I guess,” he laughed unsteadily, holding 
her tight and striding up the steep bank. “Are you all right, 
little girl?” 

“Yes, Lorrie.” 

In his strenuous embrace she felt small and faint and strangely 
happy, and when she dared steal a tremulous glance, she saw at 
last in the depths of his slumbrous eyes the light that Nina had 
called dangerous. She swayed gently toward him 

But the light vanished as quickly as it had come, and he set 
her down matter-of-factly in the car. “I’m sorry,” he apologized. 
“You've ruined your pumps.” 

“They were going out of style, anyway,” she assured him. 

He tucked a robe about his dripping flannels and backed the 
roadster onto the pike. Irene smoothed the patch of silk senti- 


I thought you wanted the cave-man stuff. But if you’d rather, we'll just sit here—’ 
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mentally on her knee. “It’s one of those frightfully expens 
shirts, isn’t it? May I mend it for you>” 

“Yes, if I may replace your slippers.’ He turned up his coliar 
and devoted himself to the wheel 

She got out at the curb and took charge of the hamper. “Do 
come in and be dry-cleaned.” 

“Thanks, but you’ve a guest on the porch, and Mrs. Everling’s 
dinner’ll be waiting.” 

“Well, then, good-by. 
leaving town next week?” 

“T intended to. But Don insists—” 

“We all insist. Drop around tomorrow if you can, and remem- 
ber, Friday I’m taking you to the country club cabaret!” 

She found Leila impatiently pacing the piazza. “Where have 
you been? I’ve waited for you an hour to select songs and work 
up our costumes for the cabaret.” 

“Out to the Sky Mill with Mr. Ryder. 
luncheon—and almost fell over the dam.” 

“How thrilling!” gasped Leila. “Tell me about it.” 

“You’re lucky,” she sighed enviously, when the afternoon's ad- 
venture had been recounted. “He never asks any of the other 
girls anywhere: just loafs along up at Nina’s, drumming the piano 
and playing rummy with Don. I think he’s so—indifferent. Still, 
there’s a look in his eyes sometimes that makes you want to—” 
She blushed and stole her arm about Irene’s waist. “Is he awfully 
nice, dear, when you know him?” 

“Awfully! And I’m going to make him be nicer.” 

“Do be careful! You know how Paul feels—” 


I’ve had a lovely time. You're not 


We had the dandiest 
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“Paul makes me tired—sulking all the time—expecting me to 
act like a nun. But don’t worry. I know how to manage a man, 
Leila Shannon, even a New York man!” 

The Friday affair at the Country Club was society’s annual 
contribution to charity. The younger set staged stunts and sold 
favors and bonbons at fabulous prices, while the board of 
directors furnished the supper, followed by dancing as long as 
the orchestra would play. Fame of the original event had spread 
until in succeeding years the club’s garage and parking-space 
were crowded with cars from all over the county. Last season 
the entertainment had taken the form of a gypsy féte; this sum- 
mer it was to be a Broadway cabaret, as nearly Ziegfeldian as 
local imagination could counterfeit. 

Irene elected to appear as the Hopedale Follies Girl in the 
ensemble and vend novelty cigarette-holders afterward at a dollar 
a victim. She contrived a daring gown in folds of sinuous black, 
with a negligible bodice upheld by silver straps, a snaky train and 
a crownless hat with wired brim and towering aigrette. 

“Stunning, dear!” pronounced Leila, on private view. “But 
how are you going to sell things in that mob with a picture-hat 
and a train?” 

“Oh, the hat’ll come off and I'll carry the train on my arm. 
And I’ve borrowed the loveliest tray to show my holders in. I 
don’t see how I'll get all my duds out there, unless—” 

“Tf Paul Stoddard isn’t looking after you,” offered Mrs. Ever- 
ling significantly, “Leila and Don may go with me in the limousine 
and Lorrie can take you in the roadster.” 

“Thanks so much,” breathed Irene gratefully, “if Don wont 
mind giving up his car.” This arrangement would afford a per- 
fect setting for the ride home in the moonlight and the climax of 
the retaliatory episode that had begun in Nina’s drawing-room. 

During the days that intervened, she speculated ceaselessly 
about this thrilling dénouement. For, in spite of her metropolitan 
experiences with Aunt Effie, she wasn’t at all certain how a New 
York man would act when he became dangerous. At any rate, 


would try or there wouldn’t be any 


“Don’t put any price on it. Make ’em bid.” 

“Who'll it be—Jeanette?” 

“Leila!” 

“Marje Thomas!” 

Above a babel of suggesting voices rang Nina Everling’s, de- 
cisive and clear. ‘Irene Waite. If ever a girl was dressed to be 
kissed, she is tonight.” 

“But where’s Paul Stoddard? What’ll he say?” 

“Really, we oughtn’t to ask her! Make it somebody that isn’t 
engaged.” 

Into the midst of their clamor stepped Irene, blushing furious- 
ly, but with eyes very bright and head high. “It doesn’t matter 
about—my being engaged. I’m willing—for charity—if you think 
Pll do.” 

“Bravo, Irene!” 

“T knew she’d be game!” 

“Hurry, or they'll begin dancing. 
auctioneer.” 

Someone pounded on the Chinese gong used to announce the 


Georgie ll make a good 


‘numbers, and the crowd swayed toward the table upon which 


Miss Waite had mounted. With hair brilliantined, train wound 
around her silver-buckled slippers and wide-brimmed hat in hand, 
she made a picture that needed no auctioneer. As the bidding 
progressed and her embarrassment wore off, she scanned the 
assembly anxiously for a missing face, listened eagerly for a 
voice she trembled yet longed to hear. But Lorrie Ryder was 
not among the bidders. She saw him linger a moment in a 
distant doorway of the ballroom, light a cigarette and disappear 
on the balcony that overlooked the artificial lake below the club- 
house grounds. 

Fifty! Seventy! Seventy-five! 

Georgie was growing hoarse and competition had narrowed 
down to Judge Cotton and a determined young collegian from 
Middleburg. In a final spirited spurt the Judge won and was 
hoisted up to the table. “Gate receipts one hundred and twenty- 


“and no overhead!” 





dénouement,—she would repulse him 
with amused dignity, and “kid” him un- 
mercifully until he understood that he 
had been made a fool of by a humble 
tank-towner, and then let him know 
what the Hopedale girls thought of a 
Broadway “swell” who was too snobbish 
to be decent to them. In the end, if 
he was sufficiently chastened, she might 
promise not to tell, and part friends and : 
let him write to her. : 

But supposing that rumor had mis- 
judged him, and—he really cared! Well 
— Paul had never telephoned to apolo- 
gize, the bungalow was still in blue-prints 
and— No doubt Lorrie Ryder’s wife 
would live on Riverside Drive, have a 
lavendar-lined town-car, attend the 
theater every evening— At this delight- 
ful juncture, she usually rushed to the 
piano for a wild bacchanal or dashed 
downtown to get a sundae. 

“Isn’t it gorgeous?” 

“Biggest success we’ve ever had!” 


when he tried to kiss her,—of course he 


“Gives the real Broadway touch, detective. 
putting the supper-tables in the ball- 
room!” 


“I was afraid that Cycle of the 
Senses wouldn’t get over.” 

a people are broadminded now- 
adays!” 











| You'll Like 
: Daphne 


“THE BENNINGHAM 
LETTERS,” the first 

of a really delightful series 
of detective stories, will be 
a feature of our next issue. 
The heroine Daphne is a 
very real person, not at all 
less real because she is a 
You have a 
treat coming in Daphne 
and her adventures. 


The affair was a huge success from 
everyone’s viewpoint—but Irene’s. Sur- 
rounded by congratulating friends, she 
dissembled her chagrin, strapped on the 
wicker basket containing her wares and 
sold a triumphant passage down the 
lane of tables that bordered the dancing- 
fleor. As soon as she could, without 
attracting attention, she stepped out on 
the balcony. The New York man was 
sitting at the far end with arms folded 
and feet on the rail, looking out over 
the lake where tiny wavelets sparkled 
under a waxing moon. 

She slipped up to him silently and 
proffered her tray. “Please, Mr. Man- 
hattan, help the poor orphan!” 

“Some poor orphan, Miss Waite!” 
He reached for his pocketbook. 

“IT haven’t any change,”—stowing 
away the bill he gave her without ex- 
amining it,—“unless you mind?” 

“No, but I’m afraid you haven’t made 
much of a haul.” 

She paused for a doubtful moment; 
then leaned poutingly on the rail. “I 
think you’re quite horrid, Mr. Ryder, 
running away from our cabaret! But I 
suppose it seems awfully dull to you 
beside the real thing.” 

“It was very good,” he contradicted 


five dollars,” announced the auctioneer, 











“Everybody in the county’s here.” Ci 


m3 politely; “but there was such a corking 





“You girls’ll do a clean-up on your 
sales. Judge Cotton is down from 
Cleveland with a regular gold-lined party!” 

“Isn’t our jazz-band a wonder?” 

“The crowd’s dying to cut loose. 
real whopping sensation—” 

“Why not have Georgie Mason repeat his futurist tango among 
the tables?” 

“Or ask someone for a ring to raffle.” 

“Coax one of the girls to sell a kiss for ten dollars.” 

“Corking idea!” rose a chorus of approval. 
“Too cheap. It’s worth a lot more than that.” 


If we could only spring one 





view from here, and I—felt rather quiet 
this evening.” 

“Just the same, I think you’re horrid!” She tried to speak 
lightly, assorting her trinkets. “You didn’t make a single bid 
at the auction!” 

“When I looked in there didn’t seem much need of anyone to 
raise the ante. And I was afraid, being an outsider, you might 
be embarrassed, if—” 

“Thanks for your consideration, Lorrie,” she laughed mockingly. 
“For a New York man with a dangerous reputation you’re about 
the tamest specimen! I’m afraid not even a Hopedale girl would 
take chloral for you!” (Continued on page r00) 







































Travels 


Alone 


How a woman may 
journey without escort 
even in the tropics 
its revealed in this 
remarkable story. 
But—she will have 
adventures ! 





HIS is not a tale of Oriental splendor and mysticism. And 
yet it is a tale of India—a_ tale, moreover, of one girl 
launched alone amid turbans, elephants and yogis. The Orient is 
splendid only in spots and mystic chiefly in the imagination of 
those who have never seen it. Yet the India of dream and poetry 
does really exist. I found it at last. I followed a dead saint to 
his garden shrine, and a living poet to his desert retreat. I made 
the acquaintance of peacocks, parrots, monkeys and strange gods. 
I saw the Ganges—most majestic of earthly rivers—bear down 
to the sea its burden of the sins and the outworn bodies of men. 
I was a guest in the zenanas where ladies of high degree live for- 
ever behind the veil. I was an intruder among the lovely ghosts 
of queens long dead who still haunt the rose-water baths and mar- 
ble colonnades of the palaces of Agra and Delhi. And I stood 
in the shadow of that mystery which the great mountains throw 
across the plains, and half believed in the white gods who are 
said to dwell aloft among their snows. 

All this I found at last—but only at the end of a somewhat 
dingy trail. When I found it, I had seen how peace came to 
the uttermost borders of the British empire, and penetrated into 
the hidden dwellings of the veiled ladies, and I was just a little 
sadder and wiser in the ways of the East, and above all, of the 
white man in the East, than I was when I left Rangoon. 

That was an adventurous journey—that trip from Rangoon to 
Calcutta. In the first place my very presence on the ship proved 
to be a faux pas. Before I had been there an hour, the word 
went round that I was the only woman on board. The ship was 
buzzing. How would I act? Was I really a nice girl? One man, 
with more curiosity than manners, after plying me with compli- 
ments and questions which he believed to be nicely camouflaged 
in sugar, looked me squarely in the eyes and asked: 


A group of ‘Indian brides. 
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“How long have you been in the secret service of your coun- 
try?” 

“Oh, not long,”’ said I blithely, “not a year.” 

Of course I had nothing to do with the secret service of my 
country. I had nothing to conceal—or to tell. But I thought 
that if I was to have mystery thrust upon me, I might as well 
make the best of it. 

Some of my new shipmates were inclined to be sorry for me. 
I must be frightfully embarrassed, they thought. Probably I 
would bashfully retire to my cabin for the duration of the voyage 
and eat my meals only in the safe company of myself. A really 
delicate minded female does do this now and then. Whenever I 
appeared, I could feel my face being scanned for blushes. Tt 
seems that in order to get away with a simple little mission like 
mine—the pursuit of knowledge and literature around the world, 
—one must be eccentric and of uncertain years. oles 

“What a pity,” I thought, “that I did not provide myself with 
a wig and a wardrobe really suitable to a literary female?” 

All this seemed a tempest in a teapot. What if I was the only 
woman on a ship full of men and too small to boast of a stew- 
ardess! Accidents like this will happen in the best-chaperoned 
communities. Women had obviously traveled on this ship before. 
and there was every provision for their comfort and privacy. The 
British flag aloft was a guarantee that the conditions of a civ- 
ilized state prevailed beneath it. The difficulty was purely psy- 
chological. Had I not learned to pay no attention to purely 
psychological difficulties, I should not now be abroad in a wom- 
anless ship among the sharks and the flying-fish. P 

By evening I was a belle. I say this without apologies. No 
woman could have helped it. She might be fat, fifty and homely. 
but if she were alone among white men who had not talked to a 























woman of their own coloring and speech for months, like many of 
the men on board, she would have felt as irresistible as Helen. 
Any woman who has roamed on the homeless frontiers of the 
world can say with poor old Sir Andrew Aguecheek: “TI too was 
adored once.” 

But after all, it proved to be a false alarm. My too dis- 
tinguished position lasted only till the next morning. Then two 
other ladies were discovered aboard and elevated to a place on 
the throne. One was a humble little Salvation Army lass travel- 
ing third with the natives. She had blue eyes and a kind, pallid, 
worn little face. She was soon a sister to the whole ship, and had 
the freedom of first class. I 
think she darned not a few 
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may learn, through the long days of loneliness on the prairie, 
the jungle or the mountain-ridge, to enshrine his mother, his 
sisters and the sweethearts of his early youth in adoring tender- 
ness and respect. They may have been very commonplace little 
persons,—these heroines of his,—and had he lived among them, 
he would have found them so. But in the perspective of wistful 
memory they gather to themselves the charm of all that is denied 
and go haloed in sanctity and grace. The chivalry of the Ameri- 
cans has its origin in the psychology of the homeless frontier. 
But loneliness does not turn men into saints. And a man who 
emerges from the desert or jungle for brief recuperation in the 
settlements—with a picture of 
some good woman perhaps en- 





socks, and I know that she 
prayed for all of her adorers and 
with not a few of them. These 
ministrations were received with 
touching reverence and appreci- 
ation and with none of the 
usual levity. Anything that a 
woman might do was sacred on 
this ship. 

The other was all that the 
Salvation Army lass was not. 
She was an Armenian flapper, 
not more than sixteen, traveling 
with her father, a rich and culti- 
vated man. At first she was 
rather shy, but under the deluge 
of masculine attention she 
blossomed like a_ spring-flower 
beneath the first rains and 
queened it with gypsylike grace 
over the whole ship. Every 
trip around the deck, every 
whispered conference on the 
couch in the writing-room, every compliment and bow, brought 
new bloom to her cheeks and more stars into her eyes, and 
elicited a fresh ribbon and another bangle from some inexhaustible 
treasure-trove in her cabin. 

By the time I discovered these my colleagues in sovereignty 
I was rather glad thus to be reénforced. An incident had hap- 
pened which rather dampened my courage—but of this more 
anon. 

The men among whom we queened it were typical of the groups 
one is likely to meet outside the big settlements in India. All of 
them were Englishmen. In appearance most of them were rather 
damaged by the light of a sun their skins were never made for, 
and were either lean, brown and wrinkled or rather flabby and 
florid. Several of them wore the military working uniform con- 
sisting of flannel shirt and “shorts.” (‘‘Shorts” are abbreviated 
trousers which leave the knees bare and are 
calculated to rob the wearer of every vestige 
of human and military dignity.) Some of them 
were younger sons with stray memories of uni- 
versity days still clinging about them and a 
taste for French novels. Some were salesmen 
who had been distributing typewriters and auto- 
mobiles on the borders of civilization. Some 
were tea-planters from the big estates in the 
north. Some had been chasing dacoits—rob- 
bers and rebels—in the jungles of Burma. 
Some had been administering the justice of 
England from tent and horseback in the wilder- 
ness. Several of them had wives in England. 
Others were going to families in Calcutta. But 
most of them merely cherished some worn little 
photograph of a girl at home, and a reminiscent 
romance that bade fair never to materialize. 

Among these lonely ones I soon became 
aware of a psychology common enough among 
the cowboys of the West or among the soldiers 
in the trenches but intensified and somewhat 
poisoned by the conditions of the tropics. It 
is the psychology of men who have long been 
denied any normal association with women— 
whose natural interest in them has not been 
diffused as in civilized life in a multitude of 
casual contacts and affectionate responsibilities. 
. Among exiles it is intensified by sheer home- 
sickness: Even a rather disreputable fellow 
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Scene at an Indian railway-station. 
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A wedding ceremony in India; the bride is three and the groom about seven. 


shrined like a saint in his heart 
—comes mostly with the de- 
termination to compound for 
long loneliness by deliberate 
license. The pressure of this in- 
tention is obvious under the oft- 
times touching generosity with 
which these men pour out their 
hearts and their savings at the 
feet of the first woman who 
happens to cross their path. 

The special malady of the 
womanless frontier was obvious 
in two or three men on board 
the ship. One could recognize 
their somewhat abnormal mental 
state by the doglike way in 
which they picked up a few 
crumbs of a woman’s favor, by 
their feverish interest in her 
dress and her looks and all that 
she did and by their disposition 
to pour out all their hearts in 
confidences about their sweethearts, their past and their most 
intimate modes of life. One of them—a nervous, brown, bashful 
creature, who had sat by me in the brief fire of the tropical sun- 
set and had told me about all the loves of his lifetime—came 
around after dinner to cancel his engagement to walk with me be- 
tween nine and ten. 

“T traded my date off to Caruso,” he said. 
needs you even more than I do.” 

I am sorry to say that he took to whisky and soda as a sub- 
stitute. We met his unsteady shadow afterward in the darkness 
of the deck. 

“You got the girl—nothing for me but whisky,” he said to 
Caruso. “Take care of her—goo’ girl, goo’ girl.” And he went 
off staggering and murmuring, into the night. 

Caruso (so called because he could sing in a passionate and 
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lyrical tenor that was strangely touching) was a huge fellow with 
the build of Hercules, a childlike face and eager, ingenuous, 
suffering eyes. His wife had taken her two children to England 
for their education, and had no apparent intention of returning to 
him. I think she must have been one of those women who lose in- 
terest in a husband when they have children to divert their affection. 

When he came around to claim me for the evening stroll, he 
poured out the whole history of his life—just the story of any 
man’s loves and hopes 
and _ disappointments, 
but full of details 
which one does not 
usually tell, except, 
perhaps, to whisper 
them into the ear of 
love. There was some- 
thing almost uncanny 
in that intimate, pas- 
sionate outpouring in 
the warm darkness. 
One by one the wander- 
ing shadows of men 
ceased to pass us on 
the deck. The throb 
of the ship, like the 
throbbing of some 
great heart, seemed to 
become steadier and 
more harmonious as 
we plunged onward 
across the shadows of 
the sea. Only a little _— 
flying fish fluttered upward now and then from the waters and left 
a ripple and a sparkle in its wake. And still he talked on. 

The center of all his memories and imaginings was the eternal 
womanly. He told me of his mother, his sister and his old home 
in Yorkshire. He told me about his boyhood sweethearts. of the 
first time he had kissed a girl and how surprisingly sweet it had 
seemed. He told me, in adoring terms, of his wife in their days 
of their courtship; of the night she promised to marry him—a 
damp, moonless night, among the rainy roses of the old garden 
where neither of them should have 
been, for they were getting their 
feet very wet. She had a cold in 
consequence and would not see him 
for two days, because she said no 
woman could be charming when 
she had a cold. He told me about 
his marriage, and how he felt when 
his first baby was born. And 
always, like a melancholy refrain, 
he placed all experiences in time 
and space with the words, “When 
she was with me.” He told me 
how he dreamed of his wife—and 
often of strange kiddies and sweet 
girls whom he had never seen. 
But always they were blond-haired 
and fresh-faced and rosy—not like 
people in India. He loathed the 
eternal sight of dark faces. Some- 
times he would dream of a fair 
woman turning black before his 
very eyes—and awake in a sweat 
of horror. 

“And today,” he added, coming 
to as if he were noticing me for 
the first time, for hitherto he had 
been talking as a penitent talks 
through an aperture into the ear of 
an unseen confessor, without any 
apparent consciousness of me as a 
person, “and.today when I saw 
you, so blonde and fresh like an 
English girl, I thought: ‘She is one 
of them—she is a girl out of my 
dream.’ ” 

This was not said in any tone 
of gallantry. There was something 
impersonal and visionary in his 
manner. When I said good night, 
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Bengali girls in the Lee Memorial Mission, Calcutta._ 


he seemed scarcely to notice my going. But I was realizing, to 
my dismay, that it was midnight. I had not intended to walk s0 
late. Everyone had disappeared-from the decks and the smoking. 
room. In fact, there were several pajamaed individuals now 
snoring on their blankets in the corners of the decks—after the 
custom on tropical ships. 

So I fled down to my cabin, doing my best not to disturb any. 
one’s dreams. When I tried to lock my cabin door, the key would 

not turn in the lock. Here was a predicament. No one 
seemed to be abroad. There was not a cabin-boy in sight. 
I rang and rang, and got no response. Finally I thought 
cheerfully, “Well, I suppose I wont be kidnapped before 
morning,” and stowed myself away on the upper bunk. 
without further negotiations with the recalcitrant key. 

Suddenly I was awakened from a dream in which | 
seemed to be punching a man’s face—for no apparent 
reason,—to find some one standing in the middle of my 
cabin-floor. Some dim radiance from a light in the hall 
revealed Caruso. I did not know exactly how to open a 
social conversation with a man who had mysteriously 
appeared in my cabin at midnight. I felt like a heroine 
in a movie-serial. But I managed to gasp out an invita- 
tion to him to walk right out as fast as he could. He 
paid no attention—and, I must confess, just as little appar- 
ent attention to me. There was something strange and 
fumbling and uncertain in his manner. I did not want 
to raise an alarm before I had to, though that would have 
been easy enough, for there were people in the cabins all 
around me. The publicity would have been unpleasant. 
So I repeated my invitation to him to depart. He turned 
uncertainly toward the door, like a man acting under the 
command of a hypnotist. Just as he opened the door, he 

seemed suddenly to come to. 

“My God,” he said, “will you ever forgive me?” 

“There will be no forgiveness,” I answered sharply, “till you 
are on the other side of that door.” 

He slipped out without another word. 

Next morning Caruso did not come to breakfast. I encountered 
him accidentally in the writing-room, where he was lying on the 
couch, pale and haggard. He immediately poured forth a some- 
what incoherent explanation and apology. He had walked into 

the wrong cabin by mistake, he 
said—and when he was there, well, 
it seemed like a dream; he seemed 
just to be looking at one of the 
blonde girls of his dream. There 
was a ring of sincerity in his 
words and manner, but no sense at 
all in his explanations. I think he 
had been animated by subconscious 
forces which he himself could not 
really define or control. In answer 
to his pleas, I simply said: 

“IT might say a thousand times 
I forgive you that. But as matter 
of fact, nothing on earth can now 
restore the confidence and freedom 
with which I talked to you yes- 
terday. You say it was an acci- 
dent. Well, there is only one thing 
to do with an accident like that. 
and that is to live it down.” 

“Tl do it,” he said, a sudden 
manliness dispelling his morbid 
emotionalism. “By heaven, I will.” 

In answer to some question of 
his, I told him of my approach- 
ing marriage, and then turned the 
talk to impersonal matters. He 
was grave and self-controlled. He 
seemed anxious to demonstrate 
that he was not an hysterical fool, 
after all. And, when he talked 
about something besides himself. 
he was very interesting—vivid, well- 
read and well-informed. But sud- 
denly, as I rose to go, he clutched 
my skirt, as a little fellow may 

= clutch the skirt of his mother. 

“Remember me when you go to 
your own (Continued on page 102) 
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. OW sweetly Weezer sleeps!” the cynic drummers used to 

say as they waited for the next train out. Or: “Been 
dead a long time, but still looks pretty.” Weezer was like a coy 
maid who sends word she is out when admirers call, and then 
is grieved to find herself eventually an unregarded spinster. She 
sat on the banks of her scenic little river and resignedly con- 
templated Midvale, her bustling sister downstream. 

Maybe Weezer was handicapped by that name, as a woman is 
if she is called Maria or Arabella. Weezer was named in honor 
of Malachi Weezer, its founder, whose son Gideon, still resident 
there, had drifted placidly into the “old man Weezer” stage. 
Gideon ioved his town, and hated to see Midvale forging ahead of 
her, but he had always been weak-kneed and couldn’t think of 
anything to do for her listlessness. He just sort of sat by and 
held her hand, as it were. 

Even when a distant and forgotten relative died and left Gideon 
a fortune he didn’t know what to do with it. He and “Ma” Weezer 
and their only daughter Agnes felt scared and worried more than 
anything else, because now they'd be expected to do something! 
They were rather like some bull-necked iceman who rescues Baby 
Alice and is presented with a bouquet by the ladies. He is pleased 
pink but doesn’t know what in thunder to do with it. Not that 
there was a thing bull-necked about the Weezers; the metaphor 
is all wrong—more like presenting Baby Alice with the ice- 
wagon. 

Ma Weezer was one of those fluttery, ineffectual fat women, 
full of yearning ambitions that never “jell.” She was secretly 
rather glad that this financial boon had arrived a trifle late for 
her to attempt any feats, social or artistic, but she beamed at 
what should be Agnes’ triumphs! Agnes, however, listened with 
wide-eyed panic to Ma’s reading from the “Educational Direc- 
tory” in the magazines the promises of select finishing-schools 
for young women. The idea of having her “personality and char- 
acter developed through sympathetic guidance” made the shy 
girl shudder. 

“Oh, Ma, I don’t wanta go to those places!” she would wail 
whenever her mother paused for breath. 

“Don’t you want to know how to ride and dance and talk 
French and be cultured?” demanded Ma Weezer reproachfully. 

“Ye-s,” Agnes doubtfully admitted. She was a thin, straw- 
colored girl with a slight stoop, a permanent pimple on her chin, 
and somehow, no matter how long her sleeves were, they always 
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seemed too short. She looked wistfully around the “sitting-room,” 
wondering how, even now that they had the money, it could be 
turned into a drawing-room like those she had seen in the movies 
—wishing, too, that instead of publicly parading her ineptitude, 
she could become by the stroke of some fairy wand one of those 
wonderful and assured young women she adored on the screen. 
And then—as in one of those visions that appear to heroines— 
Agnes was smitten by a great idea. Her mouth opentd; her eyes 
widened; her meager bosom heaved with excitement at the glow- 
ing possibilities of the unfolding of that idea. 

“Ma! At the movie this afternoon—it was Lorna le Moyne 
in ‘Leonie’s Destiny—she didn’t know how to do things. You 
know, Ma, she was a lovely girl but she didn’t know which fork 
—and she loved Louis and they found a gold-mine back in the 
hills, and she wanted to know just what to wear, you know, Ma, 
so she hired a girl to teach her! A girl that knew—oh, everything! 
Why couldn’t I do that, Ma, instead of going off. to school for 
years and years? Say, why couldn’t I, Ma?” 

“Why, my land!” Ma Weezer pushed back her specs and stared 
at her daughter’s eager face. “I don’t see why not, I’m sure. 
Anyway, you could kind of get brushed up that way, so maybe 
you wouldn’t mind going to a fine school so. But how are you 
going to find such a girl, Aggie? Certainly there’s no one in 
Weezer that could teach us anything.” She tossed her head. 
“There’d be no prestige in that.” 

“Leonie put an ad in the paper,” explained Agnes with a hushed 
note. 

“Well—we’ll ask your father.” Upon the horizon of Ma 
Weezer’s vision rose a mental picture of her Aggie in a social whirl. 

This was how it happened that in a newspaper in the biggest 
city of the State in which the town of Weezer slept, appeared 
this advertisement: 


WANTED—A young lady of social standing and refinement to 
instruct a young lady in riding, tennis and other sports and in the 
social amenities. 


A good many answers were received, some of which went into 
intriguing details of what had brought the writer to the unfortu- 
nate pass of answering advertisements; but heaven being on the 
side of the Weezers, they selected one signed “Cordially yours, 


Clive Warriner.”’ ; ; 
Miss Warriner said she could ride a horse, drive a car, skate, 
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swim, dance, play tennis and golf and: bridge, and while she was 
not sure that she was mistress of all the social amenities, she 
would be delighted to do her best, and she thought perhaps a 
personal interview would be the most satisfactory way to decide 
what was wanted and what she could offer. 

Agnes was enchanted with the charming name of Clive War- 
riner; Ma was warmed by the “Cordially,” and Gid thought they 
might as well have her down, and if she didn’t suit, she could go 
back, what? They all felt secretly that it would be much better 
to do the interviewing on their ground than hers. 

So one pleasant afternoon in May there stepped from the train 
a young woman whose up-to-date luggage bore the initials “C. W.” 
And in her ears was the sly comment of the brash young brake- 
man to the station-agent: “At last! A live one hits Weezer!” 

The personal implication being evidently intended to be com- 
plimentary, Miss Warriner looked curiously at what might instigate 
it. There was indeed something soporific in the very atmosphere 
of the station, where not even the village idlers had assembled 
to see the train come in. The Weezer House hack waited, and an 
old buggy or two; and advancing toward her from the vicinity 
of a dejected-looking machine, three abreast in a line of defense, 
it seemed, were Gideon Weezer and family—a slender little man, 
a iat, sloppy woman and a gangling girl. Their manner was not 
without self-importance, but its 
dominant note was curiosity and 
respect for Clive as a representa- 
tive of what they felt to be “the 
world.” They saw a slender girl 
of the type women describe as 
“tailored,” smooth-haired, poised, 
correct, with a slightly veiled ex- 
pression and a manner of much 
charm. The Weezers recognized 
instantly that quality called “class” 
and felt themselves already taking 
on its distinction. 

Ma Weezer greeted her with 
“Miss Warriner, I’m sure!” and 
grabbed her hand, which was ex- 
tended in a way Agnes had noted 
and admired in Lorna le Moyne. 
She greeted Gideon with a friendly 
respect, Agnes with a reassuring 
comradeliness, and in a moment 
had them at ease so that they chat- 
ted comfortably about the land- 
marks of the town—through the 
comatose streets of which they 
bumped in the elderly automobile, 
and which Miss Warriner examined 
with an interest and an amusement 
she kept carefully submerged. Like 
many people who are voted “so 
charming” by those they meet, 
what Miss Warriner_ really 
thought was not always on the 
surface. 

Ushering her into the house, 
up to the “spare room,” the 
Weezers exchanged glances of 
pride, triumph and an almost 
childlike pleasure. Gideon 
brought up her bags; Ma bustled 
about seeing that the towels 
were right, opening the closet- 
door; while Agnes, mouth spread 
in a grin of admiration, followed 
her mentor-to-be with the de- 
voted eyes of a puppy. And in- 
deed, Clive Warriner seemed to 
have brought into the old house 
some electric quality that imme- 
diately permeated it, that seemed to revitalize it, to make it 
brighter and airier, to fill it with a new energy and vigor. 

Left alone, though, she grimaced at the cracked marble wash- 
stand with its feeble stream of water, smiled at the pastel por- 
traits on the walls, shrugged at the creaking drawers of the old- 
fashioned bureau, and lingered with sobering face at the window 
which overlooked gentle hills and strolling river, pleasant orchards, 
quiet village streets 

Later she listened to Ma Weezer’s fumbling efforts to explain 


The son had drifted placidly into 
the “old man Weezer’’ stage. 
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their needs. “I’ve always wanted things—you know, different 
But we've always lived here in Weezer, been so—er—circym,. 
scribed. But now, I want Agnes to have the—things—to be 
somebody—if you know what I mean?” 

“I do, I’m sure,” Clive murmured. 

“Now that we have the means,” Ma went on plaintively, “to 
give to Agnes every advantage, I’d like her to be, really, just 
like you.” ‘ 

“My dear Mrs. Weezer!” 

“You know just what to do, you know. I want Agnes to be 
at home anywhere. And then—the house, Miss Warriner.” She 
looked around helplessly at her “front room.” “I saw such a 
— room in a magazine—I think it was the February num. 

r.” = 

“Perhaps, though,” Clive suggested, “you will want wider fields 
Mrs. Weezer—a city house, perhaps?” 

Mrs. Weezer looked frightened. “Oh, no! Gideon would never 
consent to it. No, Weezer is our home. We've always lived here. 
It’s ours in a way, you know—named after Mr. Weezer's family,” 
The mumble became inarticulate. 

“Yes, yes, of course,” said Clive soothingly. “But now voy 
— means, you can make things over more to your taste 

ere. 

“Exactly!” cried Ma eagerly, and regarded her expectantly, 
as if a detailed plan with drawings to scale might be forth- 
coming. 

Clive, her hands in the boyish pockets of her skirt, looked 
thoughtful. She was wondering just about what sum that 
“means” represented—Weezer standards or her own? She 
ventured: 

“You want a new house, I suppose? That knoll would be 
a charming site. Imagine a house there—sun-room, con- 
servatory, everything up to date—overlooking the whole val- 
ley.” She watched Mrs. Weezer’s face begin to beam. “If 
you wouldn’t mind giving me some idea of what you would 
like to put into things?” 

“Well,” said Ma reflectively, “Gid ought to be worth now 
about four hundred thousand.” 

The incredulous Miss Warriner observed that the speaker 
had so little idea of what that sum really meant! She 
merely raised her eyebrows, giving no expression to her in- 
ward chortle: “Clive, my sweet child, you’ve really struck 
a pay-streak!” 

Left to themselves, the Weezers would have talked about 
a new house for ten years—and never got around to build 
it. By the next day Clive was getting them down to cases. 

“Well, let’s have Rowan down—he’s an architect,” Gideon 
proposed. ‘He'll give us an idea.” Gideon nervously stroked 
his mustache. Clive had suggested having an architect down 
at once from the city, and Clive had a way of suggesting 
things! 

“Is Mr. Rowan a well-known architect?” she inquired, 
always in that tone of seeking valuable knowledge, never of 
doubting that she was getting it. 

“Well, I dunno about that. He’s not had so much experi- 
ence, I expect. But he’s smart, Rowan is—Rowan Dinehart, 
it is. Of course, there’s not much doing in Weezer, but poor 
boy, he can’t get away.” 

“Why not?” 

“Tt’s his mother. She’s an invalid, and kinda cranky, Mrs. 
Dinehart is. She wont leave Weezer, and she’d just up and. 
die if he did. All the time he was off to school, she kept hint 


miserable, I guess. And he’s had to go in the bank. But 


Rowan’s smart. He ought to know what we’d like.” 


When Rowan Dinehart came up the Weezer. walk in the . 
late afternoon (he had been asked to dinner), Agnes and , 


Clive Warriner had just come in from a riding-lesson. Al- 
though Clive had been in Weezer only a week, she and Agnes 
had already spent a day in the city buying clothes, of which 
Agnes’ present costume was part; riding-horses had been 
bought, and the Weezer’s evening meal had changed from 
supper to dinner. 

“Look at Agnes!” he thought with a chuckle, and then: “Oh, 
class!” Such a being as Miss Clive Warriner, niftily breeched and 
booted, with silk shirt and sleeveless coat, had never been seen in 
Weezer. Agnes, her face red with exertion and excitement, gig- 
glingly conscious of her breeches, exclaimed: “Oh, Rowan, how 
are you! We've just been riding. Oh—er—Miss Warriner, meet 
Mr. Dinehart!” 

Rowan grasped the outstretched hand—she was so poised, so 
sweet, so cool, so friendly. Class? Oh, boy! Clive saw a tall 
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Inher ears was the sly com- 
ment of the brash young 
brakeman: “At last! A 
live one hits Weezer! 


fellow whose good looks were marred by an expression of discon- 
tent, a sort of bafflement that aged his young face and somehow 
dominated it. He mumbled a few commonplaces, but after a 
moment’s talk found himself speaking easily and clearly. When 
the girls went up to dress, he was conscious of feeling stimulated, 
of being somehow newly alert. 

He began to talk eagerly to Ma and Gideon about the new 
house. And all through dinner they talked about it; everybody 
was so interested that there were no dull pauses. He did not 
think until afterward that the dinner was different, was served 
differently, that the very atmosphere of the house was no longer 
somnolent. It puzzled him. And then he began to see that it 
was this new girl who was shaping the conversation, who was 
making the plans, who passed on his suggestions, subtly accepting 
or rejecting or remolding them, and making it seem that Gid 
objected to this or Ma approved of that or that they had already 
planned the other. Not that they were just parroting her; she 
was bringing something out of them. And after a while he real- 
ized with a little wonder, a little amusement, a little consternation, 
that she was studying him, appraising him, with a shrewdness 
that was not unkind but that would, if he did not measure up, dis- 
card him! What a girl this was! 

“T believe you have ideas, Mr. Dinehart,” she said after she 
had listened to him with that odd attentiveness. 

“I wonder if you understand what this would mean to me.” 
There was an undernote of appeal that surprised himself. 

“Ves?” 

“Tt’s my first real chance at my own profession. 
bank here, you know.” 

“Mr. Weezer wants nothing pretentious,” she said slowly. “I 
don’t see why you— You've heard tonight. Why not submit 
your idea?” 


I’m in the 


While Rowan stammered his thanks, Clive brought forward a 
bunch of beautiful catalogues. The Weezers were going to buy 
two cars! 

“By George!” Rowan thought. “By George!’’ 

Rowan worked like a beaver at his plans—always respectfully 
submitted to Clive Warriner, who held the power of veto. When 
at last they pleased her and were accepted pridefully by the Wee- 
zers, life began to flow again for him—it had been like a stag- 
nant pool so long. He spoke of contractors. 

“Why don’t you take the contract?” she asked casually. 

“IT? Oh, if— But I have no capital, Miss Warriner.” 

“Gideon has plenty of capital,” she said equably with a mis- 
chievous accent on the “Gideon.” “I fancy it can be arranged.” 
She looked straight in his eyes. “I’m sure you wont disappoint 
us, Mr. Dinehart.” 

He hastened to swear that he would drain his heart’s blood to 
avoid that. 

The day of miracles has never passed. It was arranged. Rowan 
left the bank. He was working at his own job. He was going 
to make some money. He was in heaven! 

The Weezers’ new cars arrived, and Clive was teaching Gid and 
Agnes to drive them. Agnes was getting along wonderfully. She 
had straightened up and filled out. She could ride. She no longer 
spoke in a high monotone; she no longer giggled—all the time. 
The Weezers began to give the most charming parties. A pleasant 
society of the best Weezer families began to form—really some- 
thing must be done; it was getting so dull in Weezer. The young 
people had a dancing-club—most properly supervised by Miss 
Clive Warriner. (She always knows what to do, you know.) 

“Are you getting awfully tired of our funny little town?” Rowan 
asked one day. 

“It’s rather a pretty little town.” 

“Yes. But there’s no business, no pep. I like a live town. I 
wonder if I’ll ever get to one!” 
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Agnes, gigglingly conscious of her breeches, 
exclaimed: “Oh, Rowan, how are you! 
We've just been riding. Oh—er—Miss 
Warriner, meet Mr. Dinehart!’’ 


“ Well, what’s the matter with making ¢his town a live town?” 

He stared. “How?” 

“Well—just go on building your house. You know sometimes— 
one has inspirations.” She laughed a little, waved a hand in fare- 
well and drove away. 

His veins tingled. Inspirations! She was an inspiration! What 
mountains couldn’t a man climb if at the top there could be— 
Clive. Ah, what a girl! She was a live one. She had made the 
old town sit up ard take notice! What was it about her that was 
so inspiriting—tact, imagination, personality? She made you be- 
a in yourself. Se was really making Weezer believe in it- 
self! 

Clive had a talk with Mr. Benter, the furniture man. Did he 
know that the Weezers had really a good deal of money? They 
were going to spend generously in fitting up their new home—no 
reason why Mr. Benter should not share in the profit. 

She had a long talk with Gideon while they were out in-the car, 
Gid driving carefully, Clive sitting beside him, saying: “Slow up 
for the crossing. Give her a little more gas.” She was talking 
of Weezer. What a monument to a man was a town like Weezer! 
It was a good town. She supposed he had thought of putting up 
= building—a theater and hotel, say? Yes, he had thought 
of it. 

Now, if it wasn’t for this bad stretch of road here, the motorists 
from the city would run through Weezer instead of detouring and 
arriving in Midvale. Why didn’t the Weezer city fathers build 
that road? It wouldn’t’ cost so much—be pretty running along 
the river—the Weezer Scenic Road. Then some smart fellow 
would want a fine garage in Weezer—nothing like starting things. 
How lucky was Weezer to have a man with some money and ideas 
as to how to use that money for its growth and benefit! 


Gideon began to stick out his chest 
as he strolled down Main Street. He 
spoke of “our thriving little city,” 
He talked of the Gideon Weezer 
Building. Ought they to have one 
of these big fellows down from town 
to look over the ground? 

“Mr. Dinehart has done so splen. 
didly with the house, why not let 
him have a try at it?” suggested 
Clive. “Weezer has talent of her 
own, you know.” 

“T always liked Rowan,” Gid 
agreed pompously. “Let’s give him 
a chance.” 

Clive was first to mention this 
to Rowan. Standing on the ve- 
randa of the almost finished new 
house, she told him of the proj- 
ect. The color surged to his face. 

“T wonder if you know—what 
you’ve done for me!” he said 
thickly. 

“T?” She smiled. “I’ve done 
nothing. It’s the Weezers’ money. 
There’s nothing to be done— 
without money.” Her hands sud- 
denly closed tight. 

“No,” he denied fiercely, “it’s 
you. Old Gideon had that money 
for months, and he didn’t know 

what to do with it. They 
hadn’t—any of them— 
spunk enough even to 
know what they wanted! 
It’s you that’s made them 
think they want things— 
worth while.” 

She turned her head 
away. “It’s awfully good 
of you to say that,” she 
murmured. 

“Tt’s true,” he insisted. 
“And look at me! You— 
you can’t know how un- 
happy I was. It just 
seemed like my youth, my 
life, were running away 

from me like the.river over there. And I wasn’t doing anything 
I wanted to do, or getting anything I wanted to have! Maybe 
things were here just the same, but I didn’t have sense enough, 
spirit enough, to see them, to know how to get at them. And 
then you came—and showed me.” 

“That makes me very proud. And Weezer has done a lot for 
me too, Mr. Dinehart.” 

“I wish it could!” he cried. 

“TI wasn’t very happy, either. I was brought up to think I'd 
always have a lot of money, and then my father died suddenly— 
and left nothing. So often it seems to happen that way. Well, 
I could only dance and swim and ride—those things. I don’t 
know whether you know how living like that unfits a girl to 
work all day long in offices—things like that. I hated the very 
idea. There was a man I might have married, but— And then one 
day I saw the Weezers’ advertisement. I thought it was so 
funny, but still it seemed a sort of—reprieve.” 

He was watching her intently. “It was a great day for—lots 
of us—when you read that advertisement,” he said warmly. 

“Thank you Have you heard that Weezer is going to 
build that bit of river road himself?” 

“No!” 

“Yes, Mr. Watson of the First National told me this morning 
they’d decided to. You know, I think I’ve found my vocation. I 
shall be a promoter!” She laughed, started down the new steps, 
and then turned back. “By the way, Mr. Dinehart, did you know 
there was a wonderful clay-bed on the Bixel place? We were 
riding that way yesterday. Real pottery clay—is that what you 
call it?—maybe. Why don’t you get an option on it?” 

If Clive Warriner was still nominally social tutor to Agnes, 
she had become in reality Gideon’s business manager. She had 
now been in Weezer over six months—and they had been busy 
months, The new Weezer residence was being furnished by the 
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Benter Furniture Company, who had now in their empioy an 
interior decorator, if you please—a Miss Carpenter from the city, 
highly recommended by—Miss Clive Warriner. Several of the 
elite families of Weezer had spoken for her services—really, they 
had intended having their houses done over for some time. And 
the Gideon Weezers would probably entertain a good deal. And 
of course, social debts must be paid. 

Little Miss Spiffin, the dressmaker, almost ran home one night 
to tell her mother that she was going to enlarge her shop and 
have it done over in rose silk and ivory paint, and she was to 
have “gowns” from a smart City house—Miss Warriner was going 
up with her some day to interview them. ‘Miss Warriner says, 
Ma, that there’s plenty of money in Weezer if we can just get it 
to circulating. And people are starting to dress better here, and 
why should I let ’em run past my door to buy smart things in 
the City! You know, I think Weezer’s due for a boom! There’s 
going to be lots more social life here. People are kind of waking 
up, seems like. The Weezers are going to entertain and every- 
thing. And have you seen Agnes lately! You wouldn’t believe 
it, nardly, the way she’s come out. Of course, she does just as 
Miss Warriner does, but say, if you can do that! And you know, 
Ma, I’ve been feeling kinda down—everything seemed so dead- 
like; but now, I just know a million things I’m going to do!” 

And Mrs. Holland, the milliner, next door to Miss Spiffin, 
decided she’d have to furbish up a little, too, to keep even. Miss 
Warriner had ordered such a darling hat, and had suggested some 
dashing designs for Miss Agnes, and the other girls in town were 
crazy about the new Holland hats; and Mrs. Holland took it 
pretty kindly of Miss Warriner to come in and not set the 
fashion to buy everything in the City. And really, you know, 
dearie, Miss Warriner and the Weezers just about lead the pro- 
cession in our town! 

And Mr. Tree the clothier, had new and extremely spiffy suits 
in stock, and Mr. Millen the tailor had a new cutter, who was a 
wonder, You ought to see Mr. Rowan Dinehart’s new evening- 
clothes, made there! And what do you think! Gladys Prentice 
has opened a charming tea-room next door to Mrs. Holland’s! 
You know she’s always wanted to do something and couldn’t de- 
cide what. It’s really the thing to have tea there. I read in 


tonight’s paper that Miss Agnes Weezer entertained a group of 
the younger set there after an afternoon riding- 


party. Who'd ever have thought that the 

They were breaking ground for the Gideon 
Weezer building in which Gid was to have offices. 
In talking things over with Clive Warriner it 
seemed as if the most prominent citizen of 
Weezer should have a headquarters from which 
to launch his projects for the growth and glory 
of Weezer. There was a name for it! The 
Weezer Projects Company! And while Gideon 
would want to give his thought and capital to 
the Company, he would want, too, some young 
man, some live bright fellow, to relieve him 
of details. 

“Of course, of course,” Gid agreed, seeing him- 
self seated behind a mahogany desk, pulling his 
mustache and looking very wise. There was 
Rowan Dinehart—a likely chap. Gid was 
not really a fool, but he was flabby. He was 
not a fool because secretly if vaguely he realized 
that he was flabby, and this new prominence, this 
importance, this deference, restored his self- 
respect, made him supremely happy. Indeed, 
the Weezer family was a Happy Family. They 
had become in fact the First Family of Weezer. 
Weezer now took its cue from the Weezers. 
What could be sweeter? And yet, though the 
whole atmosphere of the town had undergone a 
positive if subtle change, perhaps naturally no 
one recognized that the electrification dated from 
Clive Warriner’s arrival in it. The Weezers were very fond of 
Clive, admitting that she was a bright girl and full of ideas, but 
they didn’t quite “get” the fact that she was in reality the captain 
of their triumphant ship. 

People outside, even in Midvale, said: ‘Old Man Weezer came 
into a pile of money and he’s making things hum over there! 
Who'd ’a’ thought he had it in him!” 

Rowan Dinehart called frequently on the Weezers. There was 
always business to be talked over with Gideon. On this particular 
evening Gideon had gone to a lodge of which he had just been 


“Did you say you were going to be a promoter? I'll 
give you a title—Clive, Promoter of Happiness!” 


elected Grand Mogul or Lord High Executioner or something, 
Agnes had gone to a party from which Clive had begged off and 
Ma was off on a committee. This was all explained to Rowan (in 
his new evening-clothes) by the maid (a native Weezerian) before 
he asked for Miss Warriner. 

As he waited those few moments in the tasteful drawing-room, 
he could not but marvel anew at it, at all that it symbolized; 
and he smiled at something humorous in it, at something incred- 
ible, as of an impossible dream come true after all. When Clive 
came in they looked at each other in a sort of unconscious mutual 
measuring. All the old discontent was gone from his face now. 
There was a light in his eyes, an eagerness; his chin was lifted, 
as one who sees a goal, dearer than his dream, suddenly open 
before him. And tonight there was something just a tiny bit 
different about Clive—she who was always just the same, cool, 
poised, gracious, sure She greeted him with that sort of 
boyish straightforwardness that sat so well on her; but behind it, 
Rowan dimly perceived a mood less sure, quieter. 

Generally they talked about things, seldom about themselves, 
and she looked at him inquiringly when they were seated as if she 
wondered what had come up. 

“Well,” he began with a little laugh, “I finally got that option 
from Bixel.” 

“Yes? I’m glad.” 

“There might be something in it, as you said. And I’m going 
to build a big garage for a chap named Madison. You were right 
about that new road bringing in some one like that.” 

“I’m glad,” she repeated, looking at him with eyes more veiled 
than usual. 

“And Watson of the Weezer National was telling me teday that 
they’ve decided on a new bank-building.” 

“You to build it?” 

“T hope so. I think so. It will be on High Street. That ought 
to start things on High Street.” 

“Tt ought to. There’s plenty of room for action there!” 

He waited for her 
to suggest that options 
on High Street lots 
might be valuable 
shortly, but she didn’t, 
so he did not tell her 
that he had acquired a 
couple. 

After a pause he be- 
gan a little nervously: 
“TI was up to the City 
yesterday, and I hap- 
pened to meet Jim 
Underwood, a fellow I 
knew at school. He’s 
got two big factories, 
or his father has, and 
they’re going to start 
another. He’d thought 
of Midvale—” 

“You suggested 
Weezer?” Her tone 
held the note of mis- 
chief, but there was a 
hint of languor in it. 

“Of course. He said 
if the M. & B. came in 
here—you know they’re 
going to run through 
to the main ‘line—he 
said if the M. & B. 
came he’d come too, 
but of course there 
wasn’t a chance. I 
asked him if he’d been 
in Weezer lately, and 
tried to tell him the spirit here was different now, but he laughed. 
Thought I was stringing him. Finally I got him to promise to 
come if the M. & B. did. It would be a fine thing—bring lots 
of people and business.” 

“But is the M. & B. likely to come?” 
she did not look at him. 

His body seemed to tense. 
that wouldn’t have occurred to me to do last year. 
over to the M. & B. offices.” 

“You did?” The girl stared at him. (Continued on page 112) 


Her voice was low and 


“TI did something, Miss Warriner, 
I went right 
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.”? he shouted. “There 
; I am all the lawyer there is.” 


“I tell you I want to see Mr. H- 
isn’t any Mr. H: 


F there is such a person as an unsuccessful woman lawyer, 

let her now stand forth. 

I am going to begin this confession with a statement that the 
law means a sure success, a certain income and a good professional 
standing, for every woman who attempts it. 

Last week a young girl sat in my office trying to decide upon 
her life work. I know her family; in fact, I am the family law- 
yer, and they had sent her to me for advice. 

“Why, of course, you ought to be a lawyer,” I said promptly. 

*She looked at me shyly and hesitated. “Do you suppose I 
could—could ever get through all those books and things? I 
always thought lawyers had to be so brainy.” 

Into my mind flashed a picture of the courtroom of the day 
before, when I had argued a case against a chinless young fellow 
with a receding forehead, who had “gotten through the books,” 
evidently, since he had passed the bar; and I said involuntarily: 
“T. wish they did have to be.” 

Then, to defend my profession I went on hastily: “You see, 
law should create what we might call ‘brains,’ Alma; the study 
itself teaches you to think. As for the books, I think they are 
overestimated. I am sure you can get through, if you are willing 
to put in the four years. And when you do get through, you will 
not only have a. trained mind, if you really work, but you will 
have a secure and possibly brilliant future.” 

Alma, regarded me thoughtfully. “But—but do you think men 
like women lawyers?” 

I threw up my hands. “Men, my dear, like anything feminine. 
Some like one kind of woman, some another. A real man doesn’t 
care a hoot what a woman is by profession: it is what she is in 
herself.” And you know /’m married.” 

I glanced at the girl whimsically as I reminded her, for I could 
see dread of maidenhood in perpetuity written all over her. 

“Well,” she said, “I’ll think it over.” 

I have a notion she will decide against my ad- 

vice. For say what we may, most women are 
still mid-Victorian in their feelings, and the 
thought of a life career is not with them. “Ad- 
vanced” women—that is women who think them- 
selves advanced—have little patience with time. 
They want to succeed in a hurry, and the real 
reason behind is that they want to succeed before 
they do ‘something else—marry. Consequently 
we have in business today mainly raw, untrained 
women, who are determined to succeed on per- 
sonality and native ability. Some of them do; 
most of them do not. Only comparatively few 
of them are willing to give four years to learning 
anything. 

My little friend Alma has a chance at what- 
ever she wants. Her parents are able to prepare 


her. But, like most girls, she wants to get out into things. Prob- 
ably next year she will decide on a year’s course in philanthropy 
and become a social worker, which is a pity, as she has in her 
the makings of a really fine lawyer. 

What I said to her is quite true. I never have known a single 
woman lawyer who failed. Most of them are making good in- 
comes, have all the practice they can attend to; and since suf- 
frage has come, they bid fair to make their mark politically as 
well. 

Of course, I may as well confess I am one of the old guard. 
When I began law I was almost as much of a curiosity as the 
elephant in the zoo. Yet let no one who reads this article deem 
me out of the running. I am practicing today, and expect to prac- 
tice for twenty years to come. My henna-dyed hair shows not a 
trace of the passage of years; not that I would mind if it did, 
only I am one of those women who should never wear white hair, 

as it is so unbecoming. My 
} i face is as carefully cold- 
¢ creamed at night as that of 
any actress. One does not 
cease being feminine because 
one practices law! 
To return to my youth. My 
father was a judge, and I grew 
up with a taste for the court- 


“You— you are unspeakable!” she gasped—and left my office. 
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room. This does not in any way account for my success, but it 
does account for my leaning toward law when not a woman in 
my Southern State had passed the bar examinations. I grew up 
wanting to be a lawyer. It did not occur to me that this longing 
might hinder my chances of marriage—I did not confide it to the 
young men who called on me. Even when I began to study law, 
I said little about it; not that I was afraid of the effect on my 
beaux, but because I didn’t want to say much until I had passed 
my examinations and was a real lawyer. I got through my studies 
and passed my bar examinations before people began to realize 
the step I had taken; for in those days and in that Southern 
State, such a step as mine was considered momen- 

tous and not to be taken hastily. 

I shall never forget my first client. When it 
came to announcing myself, I decided that there 
was no use in flaunting my sex. So I put my ini- 
tials over my office door and on my stationery, 
and signed my letters by my initials only. My first 
client was a stranger and of course he 
had no idea that the “lawyer” whose of- 
fice he ran into would be a woman. 

He came in and announced abruptly: 

“T want to see lawyer H Bh 

I looked up. He was a burly man, a 
huge person and, so far as I could judge, 
fighting mad. 

“Ves?” I said sweetly. 

“T say, is he in?” he bellowed. 

“T am lawyer H—,” I 
calmly. 

“I tell you I want to see Mr. 
H .” he shouted. “I don’t want 
to see a woman; I want lawyer 
H , Mr. H——.” 

“But there isn’t any Mr. H——, a 
lawyer,” I persisted. “I am all the 
lawyer there is.” 

He looked bewildered, but I saw 
my chance. If I let this man go, I 
would let others go, so I closed in 
on him briskly. “And now, sir, your 
business ?” 

My tone was as firm and my glance as commanding as I could 
make them, and he cleared his throat and obediently began on 
his grievance. This was twenty years ago and he is still my 
Client. He is quite reconciled to a woman lawyer. 

The next case I had was one for arson. It was a pretty serious 
matter for my client, and when I had cleared her to the entire 
satisfaction even of the prosecuting attorney, the papers were full 
of the case and of me. It was then that I began to feel the sting 
of public opinion. My girl friends actually went around whis- 
pering to each other: “Isn’t it a pity Harriet H—— has become 
a lawyer,” as if I had pneumonia and was likely to die. 

Then and there I settled the matter of sex. I would never 
deny my sex or try to apologize for it; but neither was I going 
to defend it nor flaunt it. When people found out that H. H., 
lawyer, was a woman, well and good, but until then I was H. H. 
After a time I found my sex an asset in many of my cases. 
Women began to come to me because I was a woman. I cannot 


said 


say that I prefer this sort of practice, for the kind of woman who 
comes to you because you are a woman is anything but a satis- 
factory person to deal with in business. 

I had such a woman call on me a few weeks ago. She knew me 
slightly through a club membership we possess in common, and 
she came into my office as if she had a right there. 

“Dear Mrs H ,»’ she said, settling her costly silks into. a 
chair, “when this terrible trouble came I knew you would be 
just the person for me. I said to myself how fortunate it was that 
I knew you.” 

“Yes,” I said dubiously, but she never noticed the tone. 

“And when Robert began behaving the way he has,” she went 
on, “I just told him I knew a lawyer who would set things right.” 

“H’m,” I said, “now just what did Robert do?” 

My lady visitor took out a small lace handkerchief and ap- 
plied it with great care to her eyes. “He is quite impossible,” 
she sighed. “This morning at breakfast he made me account for 
every bit of my time last week and for all the money he gave 
me the week before.” 

“Well, what have you done with the money, and where have 
you been?” I asked wearily. I know this tale. 

“T hadn’t done a thing,” she protested. “He is jealous because 
of that Mr. Francis I go to tea with once in a while, who dances 
so well—” 

“How much did you loan Mr. Francis?” I asked. 

My lady’s blue eyes opened very wide. “Why,” she asked, 
“how did you know? _ It was only three hundred dollars.” 

“And you want a divorce?” I suggested. ; 

“Yes,” she said eagerly. “I knew you would understand. With 
alimony, of course. Robert can afford it. He made—” I held 
up my hand. ann ts 

“Do you actually think I would put my reputation into a case 
like this?” I asked. “Do you suppose that because you are silly 
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enough to want to fling your money away on lounge-lizards, I 
would sully my name by any connection with such abominations?” 

My visitor looked at me with dismay, which quickly changed 
into anger. “You are a lawyer. You would be paid.” 

“Yes,” I said, “out of the alimony, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” she assented eagerly. 

“Now, see here,” I retorted. “You go home and apologize to 
your husband and keep away from that man Francis. If you 
had half a case, I’d send you to a divorce lawyer; I don’t do 
divorce work. But you haven’t a shred. You are a vain, silly 
woman, and you ‘are fortunate if you can find a man to keep 
you in such clothes as you wear. As for Francis, I have no 
doubt he has fleeced many a woman before you. I can look up 
his police record for you if you like. My charge for this is 
one hundred dollars, payable now.” 

She rose. Her face was flushed with a genuine color which 
far outshone the rouge. 
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“You—you are unspeakable!” she gasped—and left my office. 

Now it might be thought I was a bit hard, but this is a sample 
of the “protected” woman in her worst phase. She has been so 
“protected” she thinks the universe ought to be hers for the ask- 
ing. Yet she is gullible enough to believe that young fellows 
like Francis, who dance with her at teas in hotels and borrow 
her money, really like her for herself. This woman is forty years 
old. She doesn’t look more than thirty, thanks to the care which 
surrounds her. I have seen so many of her that my one desire 
when she comes into sight is to get her out as fast as she can be 
politely propelled. 

Of course, all women are not like this one. But in all my 
years of dealing with them, I have found the women far more 
difficult than men. The hardest thing of all is to get them to 
part with the retaining fee. Costs are something they do not 
consider when consulting a lawyer. As a result, I am sure, most 
women who practice law have found ourselves giving a world 
of legal advice for no return. I have seen women come into my 
office and go out as if they had had a nice little social chat and 
then be shocked when I sent them a bill. 

The first time this happened was with one of my own friends. 
She came into my office gayly. “Harriet,” she said, “some uncle 
I never knew has gone and died and left me a lot of money— 
that is, if he hasn’t any remaining relatives nearer than I am. 
Just see if there are any, wont you?—there’s a dear!” 

I went at the job conscientiously. It took a heap of work 
to find that the man’s immediate family, which had been sep- 
arated from him and had lived, it seemed to me, all over the 
earth, was extinct. One of his sons had died in Singapore and one 
in the Philippines; and it took considerable time to authenticate 
all the reports. Finally we finished, and I sent for my friend. 

“So now I get the money,” she said. “Harriet, it is really 
fine to have you a lawyer and used to all this sort of thing. 
It would have been endless worry for me.” 

That afternoon a messenger brought me a very pretty gold 
brooch with Caroline’s compliments; but I had no idea Caroline 
considered that the gift repaid me until the day after I had 
rendered my bill. 


Caroline came in, bill in hand. “Why, Harriet,” she said, “I 


never heard of such a thing as this bill. Of course, I know you're 
a lawyer, but I thought you’d be glad to do this for me.” 
“Does your grocer supply you with flour and butter because 


he happens to be a friend?” I asked. 

“N-no,” she admitted, “but being a lawyer is different. Why, 
you don’t have to buy the advice you give, you just sit and 
give it.” 

And Caroline’s opinion seems pretty general among women. 
Why pay for a few friendly words? Never mind how many years 


cA woman who can con- 
ciliate people, who can 
make them agree, makes 
good material for a lawyer. 


it took to learn how to give the advice needed; never mind how 
your friend manages to eat. Why worry over a matter of a few 
words? 

Men are far more businesslike. I never had a man come into 
my office who was not prepared to pay a bill. But women—vwell 
as one woman naively confided to me shortly after she met me: 
“I always wanted to know a woman lawyer so I could run in with 
all my little things. It is so handy.” 

This woman had a sad awakening at my hands. Little did she 
realize that the “little” things are often the bulk of a lawyer’s living, 

Most of us women lawyers begin our practice by taking the 
“little” things. There are two ways for a young lawyer to get 
a start; there used to be one, and that was to hang out a sign and 
wait and wait—and starve maybe—until practice came. But 
now one can take a job with a real salary attached in some large 
law firm, and there continue training for a bigger job or an inde- 
pendent practice; the other way is to start out on the “little” 
things. My first case was a claim for fifteen dollars, and you 
can imagine that my fee might more appropriately have been 
defined as a tip. 

One young woman I know set out deliberately to build up 
a big business out of “little” things. She sought out people 
in the neighborhood of her office and induced them to take care 
of their own affairs. She got them to make their wills, to collect 
their overdue bills, to look up their real estate and ascertain its 
condition and selling value. She soon demonstrated to them that 
she was actually saving them money as a business adviser. She 
put through small deals which brought them a great deal more 
than her commission. They got to like her and to trust her, 
and told neighbors and friends about her. She gained a reputa- 
tion for tackling anything, and finally became a kind of advisory 
counsel to the entire neighborhood. The merchants brought her 
their small claims. Families depended upon her for their legal 
business. Real-estate owners turned over their property to her 
good management. She had a fine income and many warm friends 
when I last heard of her. 

Now this may not sound like a lawyer’s job. The girls who 
are thinking of taking up law get an immediate vision of a court- 
room and a murder trial; but criminal law is only a small part 
of the profession as a whole. Comparatively few women practice 
this branch, but quite a number do, as is proved by the fact 
that we have an increasing number of women as district and 
prosecuting attorneys. 

But aside from criminal practice, the best lawyer is the one who 
rarely sees a courtroom. The way to make money as a lawyer 
is to be able to reconcile your parties before the case ever comes 
to court. Time is saved for you, for your clients and for the 
country, and the increase in fee for a court case does not pay 
for the extra time it takes. 

A woman who can conciliate people, who can make them agree, 
who can think logically and clearly, who can be trained to ob- 
serve and who has discretion, will make good material for a 
lawyer. 

Law does not, as I said to Alma, require as much brain-power 
as it makes. 

During the war a man was needed for the management of 
a difficult building-task involving millions of dollars and the 
most intricate kind of a labor problem. Perhaps men of thirty 
different trades were employed, and there were over twenty thou- 
sand on the job. The man who planned the work and superin- 
tended it was unable to stay on the ground 
because of other Government duties in which 
he was engaged. When it came to choosing 
some one to take charge, he sent for a young 
lawyer, trained him there a week and left 
him. 

“But why did you not take one of your own 
trained engineers?” I asked. 

“Because a lawyer’s mind is trained to 
think, not on one problem but on amy prob- 
lem that comes to him,” he replied. “For an 
all-around business training, I don’t know of 
any better than the study of law.” 

I am married and my husband made only 
one stipulation with regard to my profession: 
“Please don’t bring it home nights.” We 
know each other’s business trials, but we don’t 
worry one another with them. xm 

As to law making women less feminine, 
some of the prettiest, smartest, finest girls— 
but you see I am prejudiced. So take a look! 
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HOUGH the present age has given to women exceptional 
got opportunities, Mrs. Claudia Quigley Murphy 
decided to take a flyer in unexplored business territory. She 
created her own opportunity and now stands absolutely alone, 
successful in a most unusual field. She is a “big’’ business woman 
among “big” business men—an authority on economics in the 
home and in the nation. 

Mrs. Murphy is a home-economics consultant and advisory 
counsel. ‘“‘What, pray, is a home-economics consultant and ad- 
visory counsel?” asks the average person. 

The idea was born of the fact that all through Mrs. Murphy’s 
long years of newspaper experience and commercial work one 
thing was continually impressed upon her—the fact that the 
ordinary person lacks the ability to apply his knowledge, and for 
that reason makes mistakes which frequently spell financial 
disaster. For some years Mrs. Murphy did newspaper work. 
She had a special talent for interviewing people and daily was 
closely associated with human achievements and frailties. People, 
their problems and their ambitions, always interested her, and 
so all those years she was unconsciously abserbing material which 
enables her to solve the average problem very quickly. 

She is advisory counsel for some of this country’s best-known 
firms, dealing only with big problems and vital economic matters. 
When the head of a corporation comes to her with a particular 
problem, she immediately makes a survey of factory or general 
business conditions and quickly justifies her reputation of being 
one of the keenest analysts in the country. Hers is a peculiarly 
condensing brain. When a plan is presented to her, she goes 
straight to the heart of it. Within five minutes she has stripped 
it of all its verbiage and the skeleton is in plain view; quick 
results follow. She brings to all problems a woman’s point of 
view, which of course is very essential when one realizes that 
women are the main buyers of most merchandise. She lays 
great stress on the point that as women are the world’s purchas- 
ing agents, all advertising matter must have a vital, direct mes- 
sage, if the advertiser is to get results. 

Right here let me say that the only thing that really interests 
Mrs. Murphy is results. Her offices are plainly furnished—but oh, 
so busy!’ When she gives a new employee a certain piece of work 
to do, she usually says: “This is what I want you to do. I’m 
having you do it because I believe you're capable. I’m not 
interested in processes—but the result.” And she gets results! 
Her / will and I can spirit pervades the place. 

Mrs. Murphy acts as advisory counsel to the Woman’s National 
Economic Committee, which has recently been formed in New 
York to meet the needs of the various existing women’s organiza- 
tions for definite, reliable and concise information on all national 
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economic questions. She maintains that as women are called 
upon to play very important réles in solving today’s industrial 
problems, they must stand together, eliminate sentiment, face 
conditions squarely and make a thorough study of the economic 
problems back of them. Naturally causes must be found before 
the cure can be attempted. To further this educational work 
Mrs. Murphy suggests that every woman’s club in the country 
should include in its program an exhaustive study of the facts 
relative to our industries, stressing not only what the industries 
can do for them but what they can do for the industries. 

Mrs. Murphy has little patience with shams and pretenses, 
especially those affected by many women in business. Firmly be- 
lieving that women’s future industrial success is closely allied 
with the nation’s prosperity, she feels that now is the time for 
all good women to come to the aid of the country. 

“The negative-minded woman is a menace,” she declares. 

“There is only one way to win success, and that is by making 
oneself absolutely indispensable to the progress of the business one 
is identified with. There’s entirely too much talk about success 
and women. There is no sex in business, and if a woman is 
going to take a man’s job, she has to handle things a man’s way. 
Team-work is imperative. No more tandem driving should be 
allowed in industrial life—it may look well, but it doesn’t carry 
the load. We have to carry it by pulling shoulder to shoulder. 
How I detest this more-successful-than-thou attitude among 
women! 

“The woman in business must not stress so much what she 
gets as what she earns. I always think of the time when I 
received my first respectable salary. I had only held the position 
about two weeks when my president stopped at my desk. ‘What 
do you do to earn your salary?’ he bluntly asked me. I was 
staggered for a second—swallowed hard a couple of times and 
then said: ‘I really don’t know myself today, but if you ask me 
again in about two weeks, I'll tell you.’ I was able to, and 
remained with that firm for years. But isn’t that question a 
facer: ‘What do you do to earn your salary?’” 

Talk about diversified occupation—there is where Mrs. 
Murphy’s chosen field leads all the rest. A short time ago the 
big economic and industrial problems were laid aside as a call 
came from far-away India to select furnishings for the palace of 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, of Indumati Mahal, Baroda. 

Mrs. Murphy thoroughly enjoyed filling this order—sending 
both luxuries and labor-saving devices across the seas, articles 
bearing an unmistakable American stamp. Among the things 
ordered were electric dish-washers of the most approved pattern, 
vacuum cleaners, fireless cookers, electric reading-lamps, candles 
with elaborate silk shades, table-decorations and favors of every 
variety, expensive set of china, clocks of every description and 
personal luggage for the Gaekwar and the women of his family. 
Mrs. Murphy also selected the personal luggage of the Maharami 
of Cooch-Behor, the Gaekwar’s daughter, who has been visiting 
in England. Special attention was paid to the fittings, which are 
very expensive and complete. Filling this order so satisfactorily 
is certainly a triumph for both Mrs. Murphy and American in- 
dustry. 
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CHAPTER VII 


T had been decided that when Don 

Luis went to his plantation home, 
Ramon was to go with him. Dr. 
Del Valle believed that if he could 
be taken away into the mountains 
for a few months, away from the po- 
litical intrigues of San Juan, he would 
perhaps forget this independence non- 
sense and come back in a saner frame 
of mind. Both he and Don Luis 
had expected objections, and were 
surprised when Ramon accepted the 
invitation with apparent eagerness. 


Ramon had other thoughts about his stay in the mountains. 
Riding over the plantations, he would have an opportunity to talk 
to the people—to find out what they had in their hearts, what 
they thought about politics, or if they thought at all, and how 
many of them could be depended on to support a Porto Rican 


republic if it were once established. 


That Laura should also go with Don Luis was taken for granted; 
and Dofia Mathilda would go also, for even in December the 
cooler air of the hills was very welcome. 

The day before their departure, Ramon dropped in for a chat, 
as he often did-in the afternoons. Laura was just going out for a 
It was five o’clock, and the sun had lost its fierce glow; 
and she wanted before she went to the mountains to have a last 


walk. 


look at El Morro and San Cristébal. 


“Tl go with you if you don’t mind,” said Ramon as she started 


off. “Where are you going?” 


“T thought I’d walk around El Morro and San Cristébal.” 
“That’s as good a walk as any. I suppose you’ve been through 


the castle and the fort?” 


“No; I'd love to go inside, but I’ve never been there. I thought 


it wasn’t allowed. The soldiers—” 
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| Bg Serv GRAY lived with her widower father on the 
Hudson River barge which he commanded—until one 
night while he was ashore and Laura alone, the barge 
broke her moorings and drifted out to sea. A collision 
followed, and though Laura was rescued, she found herself 
aboard a ship bound for Porto Rico. And later the cap- 
tain informed her that he had learned by radio that her 
father was dead. So it was that when a Protestant minis- 
ter offered her a position as nurse to his children, Laura 
accepted. 

An attack of yellow-fever caused Laura to be taken by 
her doctor, Julio Del Valle Ramirez, to the public hospital; 
later, captivated by the girl’s refinement, he adopted her. 
The Doctor's nephew returned from war-servicé, and 
Laura took an increasing interest in Ramon. 


VAN BUREN 


“Then I'll take you through—one 
does have to get a pass, but I have 
a friend stationed at El Morro, a 
lieutenant who'll take us through.” 

“Ts your friend an American?” 

She did not know why she asked 
the question. 

“An American—we are all Amer- 
ican citizens now; but he is Porto 
Rican born, if that is what you mean. 
They sometimes allow us to hold 
commissions in their army, you 
know. His name is José Perez.” 

He spoke bitterly, and Laura was 
sorry she had opened the one sub- 


ject which could change his smiling good nature to hard pride. 
For some time they walked on without speaking. Then as they 
drew near to El Morro, she began to think of all the stories she 
had heard about the castle. 

“Do you suppose there really is a secret tunnel running from 


San Cristobal and El Morro to Casa Blanca?” she asked. 


tourists. 


Ramén looked at her quickly, an expression of suspicion in 
his eyes; then meeting her own innocent, curious eyes, his face 
cleared, and he flashed his brilliant smile on her. 

“That’s all nonsense, fairy tales invented for the consumption of 
It would be impossible. 
doned these three hundred years; for the last twenty the Amer- 
icans themselves have held it. 


The castle has not been aban- 


If there were such a tunnel, they 


would have found it, installed an underground railway of some 


kind, and would be charging twenty-five cents a ride and fifty 


cents on holidays.” He laughed gayly, but something in his voice 


or in his first suspicious glance gave Laura the uneasy feeling 
that he was not speaking the truth. 


They had come now to what had once been the drawbridge 


across the moat to the castle. 


The Americans had filled it in with 


a sloping paved causeway. Before the entrance to this stood 4 
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soldier on guard. He was a Porto Rican and did not seem to 
mind standing there under the hot sun, for his gun was held at 
, sharp angle over his shoulder, and he regarded them with bright, 
interested eyes. oy a ’ : 

“Js Lieutenant Perez inside?” Ramon asked him. 

The soldier turned his head toward the great ebony-wood door 
with its rusty wrought-iron hinges that still hung, though open, 
| at the head of the bridge. From his lips came a low, sharp hiss, 
the invariable Spanish method of attracting attention. In response 
another soldier appeared in the doorway. _ 

“A gentleman to see Lieutenant Perez,” said the guard. 

The soldier disappeared, and in a few seconds Lieutenant Perez 
came out to meet them. Laura had been on the Island long enough 
to tell by looking at people of what blood they came. There was 
very little Spanish blood in Lieutenant Perez. His hair was a 
sunburned brown, and the tight-drawn skin on his face was of 
the same color, His eyes were not so large or so soft as Spanish 
eyes, but a dull black that could light to a pin-point of interest 
or show as dead and expressionless as those of a snake. He was 
Indian, with a little Spanish blood, and his flat lips suggested 
that there might also be a touch of negro, but so remote that it 
did not show in any other way. 

He bowed to Laura with the graceful courtesy that is a part of 
every Porto Rican, of no matter what blood. 

“Miss Gray would like to go through the castle, if you have 
the time, Lieutenant,” said Ramon. 

“My time is at your disposal; I shall be delighted.” He bowed 
again to Laura, but as she preceded them through the gate, he 
dropped back with Ramon and spoke to him in a low voice: 

“You knew I wanted to see you—something very important— 
am sure now—” She could only catch a word now and then, but 
Ramon was listening very attentively. 


She was not consciously trying to listen, but her hearing was Sug 


keen, and as she now understood Spanish as well as Eng- 
lish, she could not help catching an occasional word which 
was evidently intended for Ram6n’s ears alone. 

Lieutenant Perez took them first into the big open courts, 
now half covered with grass, in which the men had been 
quartered in the Spanish days. There were cavelike rooms 
opening from the courts that could be used for shelter in 
rainy weather; now the men were quartered above, in rooms 
which had been officers’ quarters during the Spanish 
régime. Then they went through echoing corridors, 
down dark, winding stairways where one had to 
stretch down timid, searching feet to find the next 
high step in the blackness; then a sudden twist, and 
they were in the light again, in a narrow, stone-walled 
passage so low-ceiled that one must bend at the waist 
to walk along it, up to the narrow window of a look- 
out-box through which a crouching soldier could 
sweep a wide circle of the sea with his eyes, looking 
for enemy ships. 

They went into the black prison-cell of Span- 
ish days, from which the heavy wooden door 
had now been removed, and Ramén showed her 
where the prisoners were bound against the wall 
to be shot. It was Ramén who did the talk- 
ing. He seemed to know the castle and its his- 
tory even better than Lieutenant Perez. He 
showed her the gun-platforms, protected by the 
high, shell-torn parapets, and explained how 
- were really three fortifications in the cas- 
tle. 

“If the outer walls were taken, we had only 
to retire to the next.” 

She observed how he said “we.” 

“And if those were taken, there was still the 
keep, and from there a dozen underground 
means of escape—” 

“But I thought you said there were no tunnels,” Laura 
reminded him. For a moment he looked embarrassed; 
then he laughed. 

“Oh, there were tunnels, all right, but they’ve all been 
walled up; I only said that there was no tunnel leading 
to Casa Blanca. That’s just a story, like hundreds of 
other legends about the castle, isn’t it, Perez?” 

“Only a story,” repeated Lieutenant Perez. “If there 
were, the Americans would have found it, sefiorita.” 

“El Morro has never been taken,” said Ramon, “—it 
has never been taken. San Cristébal, yes—the Dutch 
captured that once, but El Morro never.” 


hd 


The expression in his eyes frightened Laura. He stood, with 
his head thrown back, looking over the sea with a fierce pride. 

“Even now,” he went on, “with modern guns on both sides, it 
would take a long time. They would shatter the old walls like 
paper, but it would take some time; and before El Morro went 
down, many ¢70d ships would be sunk; and if we had other guns 
over there on the little island at the entrance to Bayamon, we 
could train guns from both sides of the attacking fleet-—it would 
be a fight worth watching!” He laughed softly. “No wonder the 
Americans realize the advantage of keeping Porto Rico!” 

It was curious to hear this talk of battles here. It was all so 
quiet, so deserted-looking. Far below, they could see the white 
surf dashing against the castle walls. Over toward Bayamon 
the little leper-island lay like an emerald in the blue; 2 few gulls 
circled near, and there was no sound save the surf and their own 
voices. 

“We will be late for dinner,” Laura suggested. 

“Our last in town for some time, too; you’re going to the plan- 
tation?” 

“Ves.” 

“I’m glad; we'll have some good rides together over the moun- 
tains if you like.” 

“TI haven’t learned to ride.” 

“Then I'll teach you—if you don’t ride, you'll be bored to 
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tears. —Thanks, Perez, for taking us around; I’ll see you again 
on my return; by that time things—” 

He left his sentence unfinished, but Lieutenant Perez seemed 
to know what he would have said. 

“If there’s anything important before I get back, you know 
where to find me.” 

Lieutenant Perez walked with them across the bridge and said 
good-by there. It had been two hours of unbelievable happiness 
for Laura—to be with Ramon, to have him talking to her, to 
have established with him a companionship which was to con- 
tinue through two or three months in the mountains, all this was 
wonderful. But she was a little troubled by the feeling that he 
had a secret—a secret not so much from herself as from his 
father and Don Luis—a secret that he shared with Lieutenant Pe- 
rez, whom she did not like or trust. 

The plantation-house of Don Luis Del Valle was located up- 
on the downward slope of the mountains between Coamo 
Springs and Ponce. From San Juan to Ponce in a straight line is 
less than forty miles, but over the winding old Spanish mountain 
road it is more than eighty miles, circling and winding in a dizzy 
way around the sides of the mountains, twisting and turning over 
narrow paths, as if leading the foolish motorist on to be dashed 
to certain death hundreds of feet below at the next abrupt twist 
of the road. 

In all the world there is no mountain scenery exactly like that 
of Porto Rico. Tourists compare it to Switzerland, but here there 
is no snow, though Laura at first got the effect of snow when she 
looked out at mountain after mountain planted with tobacco, 
covered with white cheesecloth. 

It was on this journey that Laura’s love for Porto Rico reached 

its fullness, and that she first began to understand the love Don 
Luis held for it. It came to her, too, that one could not love a 
big country like the United States in just this way. Porto Rico 
was such a little country, a child to be loved and sheltered and 
educated, and in it dwelt a people as sweet as the blue sky above 
its mountains, and just as prone to sudden 
showers and tempests. When they passed 
through Rio Piedras, Carolina and the other 
villages, each having its church facing the 
plaza, with the little, domed 
kiosks on the corners for the 
selling of sweets, men and 
women bowed and called out 
to Don Luis, and little chil- 
dren ran after the car shout- 
ing his name. Smiles came so 
easily to their lips and eyes 
—they were all so friendly 
and happy. If Laura had 
been born in Porto Rico in- 
stead of New York, she 
thought, she would not have 
been riding here in this big 
car, but she would have been 
happy. She would never 
have met Ramon Del Valle. 
Instead she would have met 
and married some thin, brown 
tobacco-picker, or perhaps a 
worker in one of the cigar- 
factories or sugar-mills, and 
in the intervals of caring for 
her babies she would have 
made fragile drawn-work and 
filet. 

Don Luis himself was driv- 
ing, Laura sitting beside him, 
with Ramén and Dona Ma- 
tilda in the back. 

“They are wretchedly poor,” she heard Ramon saying to Dofa. 

“But they seem so happy, so absolutely satisfied with the life.” 

She had spoken to Ramon, but Don Luis answered: 

“Yes; they are happy, these people. Sometimes I think God is 
good to everybody. To me he gives money, to you beauty and to 
these people health and content.” 

It was strange to see that though there were not many crowded 
villages, all the mountains seemed to be covered with life, with 
hundreds of scattered huts, each one overflowing with children; 
at intervals appeared big tobacco-barns, and always schoolhouses. 

She spoke of these to Don Luis. When the road was not too 
perilous, he could talk to her. 


=> 


“Yes, we have many schools in Porto Rico, and yet not enough: 
’ 


all the people are to be educated, whether they like it or Not, | 


That is the American way. Oh, I approve of education; it isn’t 
that. But the education must be conducted in English for the 
first five years. We all want to learn English, but we want to 
learn it as a separate language, and properly. The teachers ip 
these country schools only receive forty dollars a month—the 
are native girls, and most of them have not sufficient knowledge 
of English to teach in it, but they try. The result is confusion, 
Nothing is learned.” : 

A word of agreement from Ramon brought Don Luis’ discussion 
of the schools to a close. Laura could see that he was sorry he 
had spoken in Ramon’s hearing any word of criticism agains 
the American régime. 

“In another generation it will be all right,” he hastened to 
explain. “Then everyone will speak English, and we will have 
better teachers, doubtless,” 

All the way to Aibonito the road wound up through the moup. 
tains, soft rounded slopes, with great purple shadows lying be. 
tween them, their peaks gold-tinted in the sunlight. The beauty 
of it made Laura gasp in sheer delight. The air was much 
cooler here—one could notice the difference in half an hour's 
ascent or descent. 

Don Luis’ plantation-house was on the southern slope of the 
mc‘ntains, only an hour’s motor-ride from Ponce and the Carib. 
bean. Sometimes at a sharp turn of the road one could see it, 
darker blue than the Atlantic, and with softer, whiter, more 
treacherously curling breakers. 

The house was a large wooden one, painted white, with pink. 
trellises. balconies over which twined Corazon de hombre vines 
bearing gorgeous red blossoms. At one time it had been Don 
Luis’ only home. This was when he was a tobacco-planter only, 
before he had engaged in the manufacturing business. It was set 
high on a hill, and a wide garden spread on all sides. An avenue 
of palms led up to the front entrance, but deeper shade was 
provided by great, gray-trunked mango trees, the blossoms of 
which shed a sweet, penetrating fragrance. A staff of servants 

remained at the house the year long, and they were wait- 
ing now at the foot of the avenue of coconut-palms to 
welcome Don Luis and his family. 

They were glad that they had not stopped at Coamo 
Springs for lunch, when they saw the banquet prepared 
for them by servants who would have been heartbroken 
if they had not done it full justice. Laura sometimes 
wondered why her skin did not exhale the odor of onions, 
garlic and peppers, when she considered that she never 
ate a meal without all three. 

In the presence of Ramon she no longer felt embar- 
rassed and inferior. His attitude toward her had settled 
into one of pleasant comradeship, as if she were a real 
cousin of whom he was fond, and she accepted the atti- 
tude, taking pleasure in being near him, in listening to 
his voice, in watching his eyes, and shutting out from 
her brain the thought that he was engaged to marry 

Isabella. She did not even hope that this marriage might not 
take place, though she could have built high hopes on what 
Isabella had said to her and on that young lady’s spoiled and 
willful temperament. Isabella was not the girl to go through 
life with only one suitor. There were others even now, and 
one might be far more to her liking than Ramén, who had 
all the disadvantages of familiarity. But Laura did not think 
of these things. She thought that she was here with Ramon, 
that for some months she would be his only playmate; and 
she was happy. 

While this very satisfactory companionship was being es- 
tablished between Laura and Ramon, a change was taking 
place in Don Luis. He himself noticed it first the night he 
gave the dinner in San Juan. When he saw Laura—his Laura, 
whom he had salvaged from the fever-ward at Miraflores— 

dancing with other men, her blue eyes shining into theirs, their 
arms around her, a sharp pain shot through his heart, and Don 
Luis with his forty-five years of bachelor life knew the meaning 
of that pain. He was an honest man. It was jealousy, and he 
tried to stifle it. Long after his guests had departed that night, 
he sat in his own room, thinking. Twice he went into his dress- 
ing-room and looked at himself in the long mirror. He was too 
stout; he must exercise. And there were a few faint streaks of 
gray beginning to show in his crisp black hair. But he was 
strong; he felt as young as he had felt at twenty-five. But he 
was not twenty-five. Forty-five and eighteen—it wouldn't do. 
He remembered his brother Julio’s warning when he had first 
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suggested adopting Laura. The doctor had been right. It was a 
dangerous business. Eighteen wasn’t a young age for marriage 
in Porto Rico, but eighteen to forty-five—he must fight this thing 
off alone. This was the penalty he must pay for not having 
married when he was twenty-five. There had been a girl—but 
he was so busy making money at the time. Now he must pay 
for that selfish sin. 

It had been hard in the city; here it was even harder. Laura 
was there always—growing more beautiful and sweeter in his 
eyes every day. She never went out riding with Ramén without 
first asking Don Luis if he did not need 
her, if there was not something she could 
do for him, if he did not want her with 
him. Her devotion to him was the same 
as ever, but it was the devotion of a child 
for a father, and he understood. Curiously 
enough, he never thought to be jealous of 
Ramon. 

Ramon was engaged to Isabella Moreno; 
and in Porto Rico when a man is engaged, 
he is engaged. So Don Luis also wel- 
comed this respite in the hills. When 
they returned to San Juan, some young 
man would come, and he would have to 
stand up in a church and give her away 
to him, but of that he could not bear to 
think, and so he shut himself up in a blind 
dream of happiness, watching each golden 
day pass with a jealous regret, and refus- 
ing to open his eyes to the inevitable. 

Of the four at the plantation-house only 
one had eyes that saw. Dofia Matilda 
watched them all—she saw the love in 
Laura’s eyes when she turned them on 
Ramon; she watched how Don Luis was 
as careful of his dress as if he had been 
all the time at a reception, how he sat his 
horse more proudly than was his wont, 
how he watched Laura sometimes with a 
brooding melancholy in his eyes and how 
they lighted up when she merely spoke 
to him. 

But Ramon she could not quite under- 
stand. Perhaps this free, mannish com- 
panionship he was affecting toward Laura 
was something he had learned in the States. 
She was an old woman. and could do noth- 
ing. She dared not speak to Don Luis; to 
speak to Laura would only precipitate NY 
things; besides, she was in no danger unless : 
Ramon returned her feeling. She could 4 
only watch and wait, though disaster was 
coming out of this—shame to the name of 


“How much? Talk to me in English.” 

But the little boy had evidently exhausted his vocabulary, and 
could say no more. ‘ 

“But they are so happy,” Laura protested. 

“Those children, yes; but how long will they be happy? The 
very old people are happy too,. because they know no better; but 
half an education is worse than none at all. Teach a man to think, 
and he is going to think about himself—not about the grand and 
giorious flag of the United States of America, but about his own 
condition.” 





Laura clung to the rock, 
faint and dizzy with the 
oo ae knowledge of her discovery. 


Del Valle. She had grown to love Laura oa 

a little herself, but it had been a mistake Hu SWUT 

taking her into the family; she was of dif- i baer eqru —— “ She, ~ ; 
ferent blood—different customs. Dofa a ial . 


Matilda gave an added hour to her beads 
and waited developments; but the matter bothered her more 
than she had thought, and her mind held black ideas. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HEY had stopped at a little palm-tree hut perched like the 
nest of a bird on the mountain-side, and half a dozen small 
brown children, some clothed, some naked, had run out to meet 
them, bearing in their hands big coconuts with holes in the tops 
driven straight through the thick green outer husk and the hard 
shell within. 
_Laura and Ramén were both glad of the refreshment, and 
tipped the big nuts up to their mouths like jugs, drinking deep of 
the sweet milk inside. They had been riding since early dawn, 
and their tired horses stood now under a group of palm-trees, as 
glad of the respite as their riders. 
Ramon put a coin in each small hand. 
“Gracias, sehor—gracias, senorita!” they cried. And then one 
bolder than the rest, airing his English: “Thanks, thanks!” 
“You speak English?” Ramon asked him. 
“Si senor.” 
“Then answer me in English.” 
“Yes, Sefior, I spik Engleesh.” 





“What do you want the United States to do?” 

They had reached their horses, and Ramon helped Laura to 
mount before replying. Under Ramon’s training Laura had be- 
come a good horsewoman, and she swung along beside him now on 
the narrow trail, talking as easily as if she had been accustomed 
to the saddle all her life. 

“What do I want the United States to do? Just this—to give us 
a definite status. In a way it’s our own fault. We should never 
have accepted the Bill Jones bill, but when it was passed, we re- 
garded it as a temporary measure. You know it made us Ameri- 
can citizens with practically none of the rights of citizenship. 
We are not a State—we are not a territory. We do not vote for 
the President of the United States. We are allowed to elect nine 
of our own twelve legislators. Our governor, the collector of 
the port, the commissioner of education—everything of any im- 
portance—are appointed from Washington—Americans who do 
not understand us or the needs of our people, who apparently 
don’t want to understand us. 

“When the Bill Jones was passed, we were given an oppor- 
tunity to retain citizenship in any other country we chose. Only 
a few people took advantage of that—a few Spaniards of one 
generation in the Island preferred to remain Spanish subjects, 
and a few Englishmen declared themselves in favor of their native 
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“If the outer walls were 
taken, we had only to retire 
to the next.”’ Laura ob- 
served how he said “we.” 


land. They were allowed to keep the citizenship of their own 
choosing, but most of us were glad to become a part of the 
greatest nation in the world. Oh, it was all very fair on the sur- 
face, but we all thought that the indefinite status was to last only 
a short time. We expected soon to be made a State or at least 
a territory with the right to choose our own governor, but it has 
not been done. The time has come when it must be done. The 
people will not wait forever; if it is not done, then—” 

“What, Ramon? If it is not done, what?” Her troubled eyes 
searched his dark face. 

“We are a free people.” He threw up his head defiantly. 

“What do you mean—not—not revolution?” 

“Why not?” Then, seeing how frightened she looked, he 
laughed and urged his horse to a gallop, so that Laura could not 
— the conversation, in which he was afraid he had gone 
too far. 

When they slowed down again, he would have changed the sub- 
ject, but Laura was not to be turned aside. What concerned 
Ramon concerned her. She had heard Don Luis and Dr. Del Valle 
talk and she was afraid that Ramon was bringing trouble on him- 
self. To help him, to save him, she must understand. 

“But Don Luis says that the people are not yet ready for any 
more than they have—except perhaps that they should choose 
their own governor. That does seem only just.” 

“What does Don Luis know about it? He is interested in noth- 
ing but his tobacco.” 


; Flaidugee — 


Laura rushed in to defend Don Luis. 
Even Ramon could not speak siight- 
ingly of him with impunity. 

“That’s not fair. Don Luis is in- 
terested in everything and everybody. 
He is the best man in the world, and 
he loves Porto Rico as much as you do.” 

“I’m sorry; I didn’t mean to attack your idol. Certainly he 
loves Porto Rico, and he is good and fine. He’s too good and too 
trusting. A few Congressmen come down here on a _joy-ride 
and make speeches, and he believes all they say. But let’s not 
talk politics; let’s talk—” 

“About what?” asked Laura, smiling because he did not seem 
to know how to finish his sentence. 

“About you! You're so pretty, and I don’t think I’ve ever told 
you about it. It isn’t often I neglect telling girls things like that.” 

He was talking lightly, but there was an undercurrent of sin- 
cerity in his words. Besides, it was the first time that he had 
ever said anything pretty to Laura, and she found herself unable 
to respond. 

“The sun doesn’t seem to have the slightest effect on your skin; 
so many Americans down here get a sickly yellow or an ugly brick 
red,” he went on, “but your skin is like a gardenia, and your eyes 
are as blue as the Caribbean.” 

Still Laura did not answer. 
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“What’s the matter? Don’t you like compliments?” He was 
looking down at her flushed cheeks. Laura kept her eyes averted, 
but she was afraid for a moment that he had read her secret. 

“Qf course—but you can’t mean those things,” she answered. 

“But I do—you must know those things yourself; they’re ob- 

vious. What you don’t know is that you're the most wonderful 
combination of Spanish and American girl in the world. You've 
got the good points of both. When I first met you, I thought 
you were too Spanish—that is, in training; but after all, blood 
is blood, and in spite of the Sacred Heart convent and Dofia 
Matilda, you’re an American. No Porto Rican girl could pal 
around with me in just the way you’ve been doing. She’d expect, 
I don’t know what—to be kidnaped, or at the very least made 
love to.” 
They were just turning into the avenue of palms that led up to 
the house when a man rode out to meet them on a pony. He 
might have been delivering vegetables or meat, for the baskets 
on either side of his saddle were empty. Absorbed in each other, 
they would have passed almost without seeing him, but he made 
a motion for Ramén to stop. 

“Senor Del Valle—I have a message for you.” 

He paused as if fearing to say the word “alone,” but Ramon 
understood and was out of his saddle in a second, and standing 
at the man’s side. To have passed them both and gone up to the 
house alone would have been rather difficult. Laura did not at- 
tempt it, but sat quietly on her horse waiting for their confer- 
ence to finish. She heard the man on the pony say “from Lieu- 
tenant Perez.” She heard the words “E] Morro,” “Casa Blanca” 
and “Congressmen,” but though she tried without shame to hear 
what the man said and what Ramon answered, she could not 
catch any sentence entire until the last. 

Perhaps the man had grown excited by what he had been 
saying; perhaps Laura’s appearance led him to believe that she 
was an American sefiorita who would not understand, anyway. 
Whatever the reason, she heard his last words distinctly. “In 
April is their last chance—if they do not agree to let a Porto 
Rican governor go in by the front door of Casa Blanca, there is 
another door through which a president may come.” He laughed, 
and waving his hat to Laura, turned his pony and galloped 
away. Ramon watched him go and rejoined Laura with a sober 
face. 

“I must speak to Don Luis about going to San Juan in Feb- 
ruary,” he said. “We must 
not miss Carnival—you’ve 
never been to a Carnival hall, 
have you, Laura? It’s great 
fun and you certainly mustn’t 
miss it.” 

Don Luis smiled his warm : 
welcome when Laura sought ae 
him out in the garden 
where he had gone to smoke 
an after-dinner cigar. They 
dined earlier here in the 
country, and it was not yet 
dark. She tucked her hand 
through his arm and walked along at 
his side. 

“You know I’m not taking very 
good care of you here,” she said. “I 
spend too much time with Ramon and 
allow you to work too hard. Tell me 
all about the latest strike and how 
you’re coming out on it—and every- 
thing.” 

“T think I’ve found a plan that will 
satisfy both sides, but let’s not talk 
about unpleasant things like strikes. 
I like to forget them and think of 
only pleasant things when—when I 
can.” 

“What would happen, Don Luis, if 
there should be a revolution here within the next few months?” 

_ “You don’t call that a pleasant topic, I hope!” he laughed, look- 
ing down into her serious eyes. 

“No, it isn’t exactly pleasant, but I’d like to know.” 

“Why—you haven’t heard any talk of revolutions?” 

“No, of course not—no, I just wanted to know what would 
happen.” 

“Well, that’s easy to tell. First, though, there’s not the slightest 





chance of a revolution here; if one was started, it would have 





behind it only a small percentage of the people. The United 
States would send a few more soldiers than we already have, and 
perhaps one battleship. There would be some arrests; one or two 
people would be shot, the leaders; and the government would go 
on just as usual. 

“We are very small, you know, and except that they want to 
hold us as a piece of military strategy, very unimportant in the 
scheme of the United States; yet they have been, are trying to 
be just and generous with us. Perhaps they do not quite suffi- 
ciently consider our pride in some things, but we are impatient. 
The trouble with these Porto Rican firebrands is that they are too 
young to remember the Spanish régime. If they remembered, as 
I do, they would appreciate the difference, all that the United 
States has done for us, and they would be willing to wait, as I am, 
for another ten years at least for statehood; but what made you 
ask about revolutions? Has anyone been talking such nonsense? 
Has Ramén—” 

“No, no; no one. gave me the idea; I just thought of it. You 
know in town one hears so many things.” 

In the fading light he could not see how white her face had 
grown when he spoke of shooting the leaders. 

Laura went to her own room early that night, but she lay awake 
a long time, listening to the singing of the wicked little coguis 
that eat the tobacco-plants, and thinking—trying to piece together 
the things she had heard. She remembered what Ramén had said 
about revolution. He had laughed when he said it, but his laugh 
was not sincere. She remembered the visit to El Morro, and 
Lieutenant Perez. She did not like Lieutenant Perez, did not like 
to think that he and Ramon were friends; and now this messenger 
from him. “Another door through which a president may enter!” 
What had he meant by that? Revolution perhaps, but something 
else too. 

It was a wild idea, but she could not drive it from her mind: 
suppose Perez knew the secret of the old tunnel that connected 
El Morro and Casa Blanca? Perez was only a lieutenant, but 
who could say how many of the soldiers stationed at El Morro 
were with him in his plans? El Morro had never been taken 
from without, but from within; and if at thé’’same time the 

plotters could take over Casa Blanca 

, through the secret passage— It would 

seem plausible enough to a dreamer like 

Ramon. Don Luis had said that no 

revolution could be successful, that 

some people would be imprisoned, the 

leaders would be shot; and then the 
government would go on as before. 

Who governed Porto Rico mattered 
very little to Laura, but the safety of 
Ramon Del Valle mattered more than 
anything else in the world. If there were a 
chance of the revolution being successful, she 
would not worry; but Don Luis said there 
wasn’t a chance in the world, and Don Luis 
knew. They were plotting revolution, she felt 
sure. As Ramon had said: “Why not?” 
More preposterous things had happened and 
were still happening in Russia and Germany. 
Revolution was in the air. But this revolu- 
tion must not go through—some way, some- 
how, she must save Ramon from the conse- 
quences of his own mad 
schemes. If there was a revo- 
lution, Ramon would be shot. 
Don Luis had said so; therefore 
there must be no revolution. 
4 She wondered if she ought to 

tell her fears and suspicions to 

Don Luis or Doctor Julio. 

What could she tell—nothing 

Ly but vague things overheard and 

$ suspected. She could prove 

nothing, and she would only in- 

cur Ramon’s displeasure and warn him to greater secrecy. What 
was to be done, she must do alone. 


CHAPTER IX 
EY had come back to San Juan in February, a month 


earlier than Don Luis had intended, returning, so that Laura 
might not miss the Carnival. The (Continued on page 104) 
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By VERNIE £.CONNELLY 
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HE Forty-fifth Ward citizenry was made up of that un- 

pliable triangle aristocracy, mediocrity and a slice of the 
submerged tenth. The widely differentiated qualities of its people 
bred a rather mongrel sort of civic consciousness that prowled 
unguided and without results, or hibernated for long periods. 
Belonging to no class in particular, it sprang from the exposed 
garbage-can district, the mansions on the lake front and Mr. 
Average Man’s five rooms and bath. However, no effective 
coalescence was achieved until the Forty-fifth Ward Civic League 
was organized. Formed primarily for the purpose of educating 
the women to a proper use of the franchise, its scope embraced 
civic work as well. Thus a common meeting-ground .was pro- 
vided for the singularly grouped individuals who were classified 
under the heading of Forty-fifth Ward and who were concerned 
with what occurred within its boundaries. 

Naturally the task of blending the energies of a membership 
with such divergent activities was of colossal proportions. Nearly 
every effort to reform some particular phase of evil in the ward 
had been baffled by the powerful political machine which had ruled 
undisputed for so long. Alderman Waite manipulated political 
wires deftly to keep intact the organization, the tiny tendrils of 
which crept from ward to city, from city to State, then into the 
mighty oak of party nationalism. 

Alderman Waite had grown gray, garrulous and grouchy in the 
execution of his party’s mandates. He squinted from beneath 
bushy eyebrows with quizzical insolence as a couple of women 
wedged themselves into his tiny box of a dingy office. Lowering 
his pipe from his mouth and his feet from the desk, he shifted 
his position as they entered, but did not rise. 

Mrs. Burton Barnes, chairman of the Forty-fifth Ward Civic 
League, a bright-eyed, clever little enthusiast, was well known 
throughout the city for her suffrage and civic work. She was 
accompanied by Claire Bellamy. a young woman of great beauty 
and charm, who as a lobbyist in Washington had done much to 
aid the cause of the Federal Suffrage Amendment. 

Mrs. Barnes knew Waite’s methods, and as this was not the 
first time she had called upon him, she wasted no time in coming 
to the point: 

“We'd like to have your decision with regard to the public play- 
ground, Mr. Waite. It may refresh your mind if I recall the fact 
that it is now more than eight months since I first requested you 
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to introduce a bill in the city council providing for a playground 
in this ward. You have put us off constantly upon one pretext or 
another.” 

The Alderman’s eyes twinkled. “I’m sorry, Mrs. Barnes, but I 
don’t see where you're goin’ to put a playground.” 

“There is just one available spot, as I told you before, and that 
is the vacant lot on Cass Street.” 

“Just where a playground is needed, too,” interposed Claire: 
“it is such a poor neighborhood, and the children are so ill cared 
for.” 

“Why don’t the women stay home, then, and take care of their 
kids? They aint got no business runnin’ the streets.” 

Mrs. Barnes’ bright eyes snapped. “You know perfectly well 
that nearly every mother in that section works. If they stayed 
at home and kept the children off the street, they soon would 
have no children: they’d be dead of starvation.” 

Waite affected sympathy. “That’s too bad about that vacant 
lot on Cass Street. I reckon it must’ve been sold. When I 
drove past there this morning, I saw a lot of workmen gettin’ 
pretty busy.” 

“Just what do you mean?” demanded Mrs. Barnes, exasperated. 

But Waite was enjoying himself. He did not, would not, could 
not, take a woman seriously when she attempted to put her 
finger into his political pie; he was morally certain she would 
never pull out a plum. He drew his brows together and twisted 
his features comically, evidently trying to recall something. 

“Do you know, it seems to me like I heard the other day they 
was goin’ to build a candy-factory there, though I can’t remember 
who told me. Anyhow, I reckon that’ll please the kids,” he added 
blandly. 

“I presume you know this to be an actual fact!” Mrs. Barnes 
accused him. “You had ample time to get this lot for the chil- 
dren, but you prefer to sacrifice their lives and health to your 
miserable grafter’s game. It isn’t going to last, I'll tell you! 
The people are waking up—” She paused as the door opened. 

Enid Le Roux, Congressman Le Roux’s daughter, entered. She 
was a striking figure in her modern riding-habit. Her piquant 
face had an added attractiveness because of the greatly heightened 
color occasioned by her evident anger. Her brilliant dark eyes 
darted from one woman to the other and read defeat in their 
expression. 
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“TI knew you were going to be here this morning, Mrs. Barnes,” 
she explained, “and I came in to tell you in his presence why this 
lying old cheat wont let you have the playground.” 

The Alderman’s face darkened perceptibly. Stepping from be- 
hind his desk, he deliberately, insultingly, surveyed Enid from 
the toes of her riding-boots to the crown of her mannish hat. 

“What’s this young man butting in for?” he queried. 

“No; never mind, Mrs. Barnes, I'll tell him. But first I’m 
going to ask him a question: Why couldn't you get us the vacant 
lot?” 

“Tt’s sold.” 

“To whom?” 

“How should I know?” 

“Why shouldn’t you? You bought it yourself! I found out 
about ten minutes ago that you bought it to build a candy-factory 
on.” 
“The devil you did! Some little finder, I'll say!” 

Mrs. Barnes looked at Enid with admiration. Enid smiled back. 
“Tt’s every word true. I'll tell you later, Mrs. Barnes, how I 
found out—” 

“Well, vou beat it out of this office before you find out some- 
thing else,” Waite ordered, purpling with anger. He took a step 
forward, and placing a hand on Enid’s shoulder, faced her toward 
the door. 

Then all her fighting blood in her father’s daughter boiled over. 
She forgot she was just out of a young ladies’ finishing-school and 
became a primitive woman. With an agile duck of her lithe 
body, she freed herself from his grasp, and faced him. Without 
a second’s hesitation she cut him across the face with her riding- 
whip. Twice and yet a third time she let it descend before Claire 
Bellamy gained her side and stayed the fourth blow. 

“Damn!” sputtered the astonished Alderman as he backed into 
a chair and applied a handkerchief to his bleeding face. With his 
free hand he drew his telephone to him and gave a number: “Tell 
Bob to come over to Waite’s office and bring a wagon.” 

“Why will you do such outlandish things?” Claire moaned to 
Enid, not sensing the significance of Waite’s telephone-message. 

“Come on and let’s get out of here,” Mrs. Barnes pleaded. 

“Enid, your father will be furious,” Claire said as they went 
down the dirty wooden steps to the street. 

On the landing they paused. “I’m not so sure he wont think I 
did a good job,” the girl replied. 

They stood for a moment or two discussing the weather—a 
delay that had its consequences, for when they had gained the 
sidewalk, a patrol-wagon was drawn up at the curb, and several 
officers were approaching. A gang of loiterers and children was 
fast gathering. One of the officers approached the women with 
a puzzled look. His face cleared, however, as he received the 
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instructions: “It’s the one in pants.” Alderman Waite, unknowp 
to the women, had followed them to the street. “Assault and 
battery,” he elucidated. 

“No!” cried Claire in protest. 

“It will hurt you more than your face does if you do,” warmed 
Mrs. Barnes. 

A couple of reporters joined the crowd, and Waite, stil! nursing 
his face, told his grievances with detail and embellishment: he 
played the réle of martyr well. Meanwhile Enid chattered yp. 
restrainedly to another reporter, who catalogued her every utter. 
ance with customary inaccuracy. , 

“He wont arrest me,” she boasted to the little group about her. 
“Watch me!” 

With true impudence she stepped to the Alderman’s side and 
requested a moment’s conversation alone with him. He granted 
it by falling back a few paces, protesting she'd suffer for her 
action. 

Enid spoke only a few words, but her tones, though low, carried 
in their intonation a visible threat. The eager onlookers craned 
their necks. 

To the disgust of a majority present, the excitement was over. 
Enid rejoined Claire and Mrs. Barnes, while Waite told the 
officers there would be no arrest. 

“I don’t believe in fightin’ women,” he gruffly declared. “I was 
only tryin’ to scare the kid a bit.” Turning, he crossed the street 
to a doctor’s office. 

With a ringing laugh and a gay “I told you so!” to the eager 
reporter, Enid mounted her horse, which an admiring freckled- 
faced lad had been holding. 

“Tl be over this afternoon, Claire,” she called as she rode 
away. 

Claire Bellamy waited for the girl with a subtle feeling of 
irritation mingled with pity. She had promised Enid’s father, 
when she met him in Washington, that she would look after Enid 
when the girl took up her residence in Chicago as the terms of 
a legacy demanded, but she was beginning to think it a difficult 
promise to keep. She laid down the evening papers. 

“Oh, you have the papers,” Enid cried brightly, affecting a 
brave nonchalance. “I’m dying to see what they say about me.” 

She curled up in the window-seat and spread out the papers. 
Her dark eyes flashed resentfully over the pages. The story had 
been garbled beyond belief. Enid’s picture, her conversation, her 
father’s picture, Alderman Waite’s, a snap-shot of the vacant 
lot and the gang of workmen, were all played up. The unpleasant 
sauce of speculation seasoned the already spicy story. “What had 
Enid Le Roux said to Alderman Waite that caused him to forgo 
her arrest?” When Enid read this pertinent question, she laughed 
aloud. 

“Your sense of humor is keen, dear,” said Claire. “You ought 
to be in sackcloth and ashes.” 

“Piffie! The papers ask, what did I say to Waite.” 

“Well, what did you?” 

“I told him I was going to have you notify Danny Dugan, and 
then there would be—honey to pay.” 

“Enid!” Claire’s shocked tones exclaimed. Danny Dugan was 
a well-known theater-owner in the city, with a none too savory 
reputation. Politics had been a sort of recreation with him. He 
was several years older than Enid, a man of the world; and he 
was taking entirely too much interest in a girl just out of school, 
Claire thought. a 
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With his free hand the Alder 
man drew the telephone to him: 
“Tell Bob to come to Waite’ 
office and bring a wagon. 




















“You distress me, Enid. By what right could you call Mr 
Dugan to your assistance?” 

“None at all. It was mostly bluff, but it worked.” Enid flushed 
with embarrassment. ‘He has told me a good deal about politics 
and Waite. I met him when I was riding in the park this morning 
and happened to mention that Mrs. Barnes was trying to put 
over the playground. He told me Waite was going to build the 
factory.” 

Before Claire could 
frame a reply, Alicia Car- 
roll came in. They had 
been classmates at Vas- 
sar, but Enid and Alicia 
had known each other 
since childhood, though 
Alicia was the elder by a 
number of years. 

“Come and sit down, 
Alicia, and [ll give you 
some tea,” invited Claire 
cordially. 

But Alicia appeared not 











to hear. Her gaze was 

centered on Enid. “I 

should think you'd be 

ashamed to read_ the 

papers, Enid,” she said. 

“I know if I had such a beastly temper as 
you, I  wouldn’t live among civilized 
ople.” 


“Too bad for you, you dear pepless 
angel. Why, if I hadn’t given Mr. Waite 
a little reminder of his boyhood days, he 
wouldn’t have been exposed in the papers. 
I hope I stirred things up to some good 
purpose.” 


“That remains to be seen.” 


Alicia sat down, turning her back 
on Enid. “Claire, she /as_ stirred 
things up unbelievably. The ward 


was ripe for it, I suppose. _I was just 
talking with Mrs. Barnes, and she says 
people have been calling her up ever 
since the papers came out. It’s a 
shame it’s so near election; otherwise 
we'd have time to circulate a petition and put a decent 
candidate in the field.” 

“Alicia, I’ve been thinking the same thing myself. 
This wretched affair has sort of crystallized something in 
my consciousness. What is the good of our vote, of our 
wonderful Civic League organization, if we can’t accom- 
plish something with it? The time has come to do some- 
thing concrete. I think the thing to do right now is to 
get a woman to run for alderman. Mrs. Barnes is the 
woman. I know her name would have to be written in on the 
ballot, and I believe it can be done.” 

“It’s a great idea. Mrs. Barnes is a wonder, but I don’t 
believe it is possible. There is this much in favor of the plan. 
however: it takes an immensely popular person to get elected 
that way, and we know Mrs. Barnes is not only popular but be- 
loved by scores of people.” 

“Yes, and I'll bet anything she can be elected, particularly if 
you make me publicity agent,” Enid remarked. 

“If you have anything to do with it. I'll not,” Alicia declared. 

“Oh, you make me laugh! Remember the time I pushed you 
into the duck-pond? You were never going to speak to me again, 
but when I came over with my baby kittens, you soon forgot. 
Tf I loan you my car this time, it will be all right, I’m sure.” 

Alicia feigned not to hear. She looked thoughtful, and presently 
said to Claire: “You see, this is the trouble, or one of them at 
least: the voters, especially the women, don’t understand the 
mechanical side of writing in the name on the ballot, so a lot of 
votes would be lost through bungling.” 

“We could hold classes to teach them.” 

“Maybe. Suppose we ask Mrs. Barnes. 
two of ours.” 

Fortunately Mrs. Barnes was home. She expressed utter amaze- 
ment at the suggestion of running for alderman. Too modest to 
have thought of it herself, yet too astute not to recognize the 
psychology of the moment, she pondered the problem briefly. 

“T'm really dazed at the idea,” she admitted; “isn’t there anyone 
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but me? I’ve been doing public work so long I thought I was 
about due for a vacation.” ; 

“That is just what makes you the logical candidate,” Claire 
pointed out. ‘“We want a woman who stands for achievement, 
and there isn’t another in the ward except yourself who would 
have a chance.” 

“T’m not at all certain that I would, either.” 

“T really believe it can be done,” replied Claire. “Of course 
it will take the hardest kind of work, but I’d love to try. Let 
me call a mass-meeting for tonight, will you? It isn’t too late 
to get an announcement in the evening papers, and 
we ll see then what can be done. I’ll pay for a hall. 
And there’s still time to get out some handbills and 
catch the elevated crowds on their way home.” 

“Not so fast. You take away my breath. I’d have 
to resign from the Civic League.” 

“We all would, if we worked for 
you, wouldn’t we?” Claire questioned 
_“Oh no, not all—only the chairman 
or a board member. Of course you 
understand clearly that any party 
work or personal solicitation must be 
kept entirely independent of the Civic 
League—not confused in any way.” 

Claire laughed. “I made Enid re- 

sign when she worked for Martin 

Armstrong. In this case we have 

a ready-made organization in the 

Civic League that can be utilized 
\ immediately to further your candi- 
dacy. All we have to do is call a 
meeting of the precinct chairmen 
and ask them if they want to take 
care of their precincts in your be- 
half. We know that nine-tenths of 
them will, regardless of any party 
dJeanings they may 
have.” 

“Yes, I rather think 
so myself,’ Mrs. 
Barnes agreed. 

“You and I had bet- 
ter turn over our Civic 
League work to some 
one else, Claire, for we 
wont have any time to 
do the preélection can- 
vassing we should,” 
Alicia explained. 

Claire presided at 
the meeting that night 
with great dignity and 
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The most use- 
ful advertising 
was an en- 
larged  repro- 
duction of a 
sample ballot. 


poise. It was a full 
house, about two- 
thirds women and the rest men. The 


ability and accomplishments of Mrs. Bur- 

ton Barnes along civic lines were re- 

counted, and a recital made of the things 
the Forty-fifth Ward had suffered at the hands of organization 
politics. 

Claire made a brief opening speech, and suggested the name 
of Mrs. Barnes for alderman. There was a discussion from the 
floor, in some instances heated, occasionally controversial, but 
on the whole enthusiastically in favor of Mrs. Barnes. Soon there 
were cries for Mrs. Barnes to make a speech, as Claire had antici- 
pated. 

Mrs. Barnes came to the platform without hesitancy. Once 
having decided upon a thing. it was characteristic of her to do it 
in the most unaffected, straightforward way possible. Her ad- 
dress was a deft presentation of the vital issues of the campaign. 
She laid particular stress upon the fact that city government was 
only housekeeping on a large scale, and was chiefly concerned with 
the health, education, cleanliness and social welfare of its citizens. 
She called attention to the crying necessity for cleaning up the 
streets in the Forty-fifth Ward, the paving of certain alleys and 
the tearing down of the row of tumbledown houses on the street 
everyone called “Poorhouse Street.”” These houses were fire-traps 
and a disgrace to the ward. They were popularly supposed to be- 
long to Alderman Waite, who was a candidate for reélection. Any 
attempt to take action about them had been thwarted by him. 
Then there was the urgent matter of (Continued on page 106) 
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“Sacred and Profane Love,” 


By BURNS MANTLE 


HE wives of the drama are on the march. Last month, 
for instance, they both out-voted and out-acted the 
sweethearts by two to one—and so far as the drama worth 
writing about is concerned, by four to one. It may just have 
happened so, but why not believe that wives are growing in 
popularity with the play-producers? Which signifies that they 
are also in better standing with the playgoers. 
It is the spread of feminism that is responsible—also the 
war. These wives who are coming into the drama now are not 
the old-fashioned sort. They do not represent domesticity by 
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Ferguson 

and Alex- 
ander Onslon 
in “Sacred and 
Profane Love’’ 


pretending to darn a basketful of socks. I should say they don’t! They 
hate socks. They are the up-and-doing type, the household-budget type, the 
I-demand-a-right-to-a-career sisters. They are on their own, and proud of it. 
But, husbands and fathers, do not despair. The drama will continue safe for 
domestic democracy. They still like the men, these wives, and most of their 
stage adventures are concerned with their attempts to protect or save, inspire 
or capture them. 


ACHEL CROTHERS, wife in “He and She,” for example, tries once 

more to prove that she can, with the understanding type of husband, 
have both a home and a career, just as James Forbes’ famous Mrs. Fair seeks 
to prove it to Mr. Fair—and fails as lamentably. 

They are artists, these two. Of the two, he, Tom Herford, is the more 
successful, as the head of a household expects to be; but she, Amn, is pretty 
close to being his money-earning equal. For nearly twenty years they have 
been happy in a marital companionship that has worked out beautifully. They 
have two bonds of common interest—their art and their daughter Millicent, 
now grown to a fine girl of sixteen and away at boarding-school. 

Into this domestic situation a contest for a prize frieze is tossed. Tom is 
trying for it with might and main and stands a good chance of winning. The 
first prize is one hundred thousand dollars. Ann has no thought of entering. 
All her hopes are centered on her husband’s chances—until she thinks he is in 


danger of not doing 
himself justice. 
Then she tries to 
reason with him. 
His model is fine, 
but it lacks some- 
thing — something 
she believes _ her 
finer feminine sense 
tells her is missing. 
Also she has an 
idea of her own for 
a frieze. It is much 
the best thing she 
has ever done, and 
she wants him to 
take it and use it as 
his own. Such an 
idea, of course, is a 
little preposterous 
to him. Has she 
lost faith in him? 
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Her idea is good, fine, great—for a woman. But how she can Photograph 
think it has the strength, the virility, the force of his idea he by Apedi, 
can't understand. However, if she is so confident of it, why ry 
doesn’t she submit it under her own name? 
She does, and as you may have surmised, it wins the one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Tom’s design is given second choice. 
Thereupon this ideal Herford family situation comes tumbling 
about its creators’ heads. Tom tries to feel pleased at Ann’s 
success, tries to hide his hurt pride and his crushed vanity. But 
they just will not be hidden. Ann tries to argue that her right to 
win is as sound as her right to a career, and to rejoice—but what 
can her happiness amount to with Tom feeling as he does, and 
all friends treating her as though—unintentionally, perhaps, but 
none the less certainly—she has knocked the props out from under 
her man’s career? ; 
How this situation would have worked out if permitted to take 
its course there is no saying. It was saved in the case of the 
Herfords by word from Millicent. She was coming home from 
boarding-school. She had been left there during a vacation, 
while her mother was at work on the frieze, and being lonesome, 
she had become engaged to the chauffeur who ran the school bus. 
She was coming home now because she had decided to quit school 
and get married. This threatened 
catastrophe brings the Herfords up i, omen a pe Aa 
with a jerk, and particularly Ann, §& eg ; ; anor 
the mother. Millicent was her real Martin m 
career, and when Millicent needed 
her, there was no time to think of 
prize friezes or woman’s right to 
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cepted and produced by George 
Tyler eight years ago in Boston, 
with Vioia Allen playing Aun. It 
failed of popular success then, and 
4 ‘ each time a revival has been at 
ones. 71\4 : tempted, something has happened. 

New York Finally Miss Crothers, who has 
had some experience on the stage, 
though she has devoted her time 
to writing plays the last ten years, 
decided she herself would play 
Ann, And in the New York pro- 
duction she did. “He and She” 
was well received, but there was 
nothing like the response to it that 
its author hoped for. She gave a 
competent and, naturally, an 
earnest and convincing perform- 
ance as her own heroine. Cyril 
Keightley played the husband’s 
role opposite her, and Faire Bin- 
ney, younger sister of Constance, 
was Millicent, the daughter. 








E can hardly classify the 

soulfully | adventuresome 

Carlotta of the Five Towns, which 

is the character chosen by Elsie 

Ferguson for her return to the 

drama after three weeks of 

pictures, as either wife or sweet- 

Clara heart, seeing that she volunteered 

in both divisions. But she is an 

equally interesting study of the 

emancipated feminine in the 
theater. 

Carlotta, who serves as_ the 
a career. So she goes heroine of “Sacred and Profane Love,” the play made by Arnold 
back to being a mother, Bennett from his “Story of Carlotta,” is the young woman who 

saves her girl from an worshiped a professional pianist with such an absorbing worship 

unfortunate mistake that the night she called on him she forgot to go home. The next 

and is happy. morning, however, she ran from her lover’s lodgings in great fear, 

Miss Crothers only to find her maiden aunt and guardian had died while she 

Lillian Roth : wrote this play a was absent. During the next seven years Carlotta became famous 
ie F dozen years ago. as a novelist. The memory of her great romance still lingered, 
oe Periodically it has but she made no attempt again to find her pianist—until she 

Shavings.” Ata been presented heard of him as a failure and a drug-addict in the Paris slums. 

: for production There she found him, a pathetic object living in rags and filth 
and was, under and on a scarlet sister’s charity. At first he tried to kill Carlotta, 
the title of “The but when she had regained his confidence, he humbly agreed to go 
Herfords,” ac- with her, and a year later she had restored him to his art and to 


Moores in 
~ Shavings.” 
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his career. The night of his first concert triumph he 
rewarded her with an offer of marriage. Thus are 
the morals of our own Five Towns group protected 
and the happy ending assured. 

Elsie Ferguson has found her public liberally ex- 
panded by the added hundreds of her cinema admirers. 
She comes back to the stage a prettier woman and a 
better actress than she was when she left it. She is 
principally assisted by José Ruben, who plays the 
pianist with fine histrionic enthusiasm, tempered by 
an intelligent restraint. 


ILLIAN TRIMBLE BRADLAY has frankly at- 
tempted to write a French “Peg o’ My Heart” 
in a play called “The Wonderful Thing,” based on a 
story by Forrest Halsey. It is the kind of comedy- 


Jeanne 
Eagels in 
” The 
Wonderful 
Thing.” 
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drama that the experts most fre- 
quently make light of, and by the 
same token it is the type of play 
the average audience as frequently 
endorses. The heroine in this in- 
stance, played by Jeanne Eagels, is 
an attractive English girl who has 
been reared in a French convent, 
and is thus permitted to use one of 
those piquant French accents that 
invariably add charm to such a 
réle. She is an heiress and finan- 
cially a good catch, but because her 
father made his money selling hams, 
the blessed English aristocrats are 
inclined to treat her rather snippily. 

Realizing that there is something 
standing in the way of the proposal 
of the young man in whom she is interested, she determines to 
take matters into her own hands and practically asks him to marry 
her. He agrees, and the arrangement proves perfectly satisfactory 


Jeanne 

Eagels 

and Gordon 

Ash in “The 
Wonderful Thing.” 


Margaret Johnson and Fleming Ward in “He and She.”’ 


until the heroine discovers that about 
the time they were married, her husband 
was much in need of funds to help a 
younger brother out of a scrape. This 
leads her to suspect him of having 
married her for her money, and 
though she still is in love with him, 
she sends him away. The last act 
is laid on the second floor of a 
house they were building and 
which is still in course of con- 
struction. Here the separated 
young people meet again, balance 
themselves on the uncertain sup- 
port of the floor-joists, accept 
each other’s explanations and de- 
termine to try again. 
Jeanne Eagels is a little like 
Laurette Taylor in this réle of the 
French Peg, and has been accused of 
imitating that popular star. The fault, 
however, is more her author’s than 
her own, and she is sufficiently at- 
tractive in her own right to give both 
credibility and an engaging charm to 
the réle. Her leading man is a young 
English actor, Gordon Ash by name, now 
playing his first engagement in America. He 
is an experienced player and competent, bu 
a certain stiffness of manner indicates that he 
has been accustomed to playing what the theater 
knows as “heavies.” The others include Fred L. 
Tiden, Henry Duffey, Olive Temple and Eva Boyne. 


EITHER wife nor widow nor rosily rouged ingénue dominates 
“Shavings,” which is the newest of the Cape Cod dramas 
to ‘reach Broadway. Old Hiram B’gosh, the village duffer, is the 
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hero in this instance, 

and Hiram probably 

wouldn’t vote for suffrage 

if he had a_ chance. 

“Shavings” is a little like 

a James A. Herne comedy 

without a Herne to play 

it, or, more particularly, 

to recognize its weak spots 

and know what to do with 

them. Yet even as it 

stands its people are a 

refreshing group to meet 

after weeks of the other kind. They 
are simple and they may not be al- 
together true to anything more basic 
than their stage types, but they are 
pleasantly wholesome and _ morally 
sound. 

Harry Beresford plays, and plays 
with a deal of sympathy, the titular réle, 
which is that of a lovable old party 
whom everybody adores and nobody 
takes quite seriously. Shavings, they 
call him, because when mother died 
and he didn’t go away for schoolin’, he 
got to whittlin’ windmills for children, 
and b’gosh, built u> quite a business at 
it for soon he was fillin’ orders from 
toy-companies all over the country, and 
cultivatin’ a bank-account. 

His play-adventures are placid but 
mildly interesting. A widow and her 
six-year-old daughter move into a cot- 
tage next door to Shavings’ shop, and he 
first makes friends with the ~youngster 
and then with her mamma. He is more 
successful with the child than with 
Mamma, however, even though he does 
save her brother from going to jail. She 
likes him, you understand, but as a sec- 
ond husband she prefers a handsome 
aviator—which leaves Shavings a little 
sad, but sanely philosophical. Any old 
dawg that sits around howlin’ at the 
moon because he can’t have it is a fool 


HERE COMES. 


THE WIFE 


‘UGENE O’NEILL has 
written in “Beyond the 
Horizon” what a great many 
believe to be the finest 
American tragedy to reach 
competent stage-production. 
And while he has not made 
either a misunderstood or a 
misunderstanding wife its 
protagonist, he has linked the 
story so inseparably with the 
tragedy of the mismated 
married couple that the wife 
is really the pivot on which 
the action swings. 

She is Ruth Atkins, and 
she had lived neighbor to the 
Mayo boys, Robert and 
Andrew, all her life. They 
both fell in love with her, 
but Robert, being a dreamer 
and a poet, was shy; and An- 
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don Kyle, Ralph O’Brien, 

Charles Martin and Jack 
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drew, a typical son 
of the New England 
soil, had rather the 
better of the sweet- 
hearting situation. In 
fact, Ruth and 
Andrew became en- 
gaged — whereupon 
Robert, a little be- 
cause of that, but 
more because he long 
had dreamed of ad- 
venturing beyond the 
horizon of his home, 
decided to take berth 
in his Uncle Dick’s ship and sail away, “far countries for to see.” 

Then Ruth, exercising the feminine prerogative of changing her 
mind, decided that after all it was Robert whom she loved. She 
told him so the night before he was to sail, and promptly he 
decided not to go. Andrew, for his part, accepted Ruth’s fickle- 
ness with philosophic composure, but it cut pretty deep with 
him —so deep that though he had no liking for the life, he 
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dawg, anyhow. Clara Moores plays the widow heroine prettily; 
Lillian Roth is a natural child; and there are good New England 
types contributed by Charles Dow Clark, James Bradbury and 
Charles Neville. 
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decided to take Robert’s place in Uncle Dick’s crew and go 
to sea. And from the trick the fates played them that day, 
tragedy was born. 

Three years later Ruth is disillusioned. It was not Robert; 
it was Andrew she should have married. As a farmer Robert 
is a hopeless failure. The Mayo father, the mainstay of the 
family, is dead of a heart broken by the desertion of Andrew. : 
Ruth’s only hope is in Andrew’s return. Maybe he will see 
the situation and still be willing to marry her and reclaim the 
farm if Robert will divorce her. But Andrew has no intention 
of any such thing. He has struck a lead in Buenos Aires that 
promises to make him rich, and he is away again as soon as 
possible. 

Five years later the tragedy is near. Robert, still dreaming 
of the limitless spaces beyond the horizon, is slowly succumb- 
ing to consumption. The baby daughter he worshiped is dead. 
Ruth has become a sodden, despairing, hopeless clod. It is 
thus that Andrew finds them on his next return from the sea; 
and before he leaves again, Robert dies. The imprisoned soul 
of the dreamer is at last free to roam far beyond any horizon 
known to men. 

It is a beautifully written play, and though it may sound 
heavily depressing in the telling, it is not so in the playing. 
It is, in fact, so fine and so natural a picture of New England 
life, and so splendidly acted, that the response to it has been 
immediate, though the only performances given so far have 
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been at special matinées. Richard Bennett is playing the poet and 
giving another of those exquisitely proportioned performances of 
his that cheat the stage of all its cheapness and its artificiality. 
Helen MacKellar plays the unhappy Ruth with intelligent under- 
standing, and Edwin Arnold is wholesomely real as the stalwart 
Andrew. Louise Closser Hale, Erville Alderson and Max Mitzel 
fill in with excellent character-bits. 


HE wife in St. John Ervine’s fine little domestic drama 
“Jane Clegg” has had a considerable experience with 
marriage, having been the wife of Henry Clegg for a matter of 
twelve years. During that time they have neither been particu- 
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larly happy nor unhappy. Their 
lives have run along in the groove 
followed by a majority of people 
in their middle-class English set. 
Two children have arrived to 
bless them and keep them 
busy; Jane has been a good 
mother, and Henry has kept 
the larder reasonably well 

filled and the rent paid. 
Gradually, however, Jane 
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see, for nearly twelve years, and she had come to know that 
he was no better than an “absolute rotter.” So she threw 
him out and returned calmly to her duties as a mother. There 
just wasn’t any use in a woman’s bein’ loyal to such a man. 

Margaret Wycherley plays the wife in this instance, and 
gives an uncommonly fine performance. It is, in fact, the 
most competently played drama in all its parts which at this 
writing is on view in New York; and the Theater Guild, which 
made the production, is threatened with another success 
similar, though probably not equal, to that achieved with the 
same author’s “John Ferguson.” 


OME closer and.I will tell you a stage secret: Lionel 
Barrymore did not return to single stardom (leaving 
Brother Jack and “The Jest”) to play the unsympathetic rdle 
of the hero in “The Letter of the Law” because he was am- 
bitious for himself, or his future. No. He did it on his wife’s 
account. He wanted her, Doris Rankin, to have a chance at 
the part of a fiery little French peasant who, at the end of the 
second act, turns viperishly upon a cruelly unfair examining 
magistrate in a French court and calls him out of his name in 
a variety of tones. 
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has been led to distrust Henry. Once 
she caught him in a lie about another 
woman with whom he had _ been 
pretty well acquainted, and though 
she forgave him, for the sake of the 
children, the incident had set her 
thinking and she had become con- 
vinced that there really wasn’t any 
sense in any woman’s bein’ loyal to 
that kind of man. : 

But Henry wasn’t the careful sort, 
and one day the climax came. At 
first it seemed no more serious than 
a money-shortage. Henry had “bor- 
rowed” from the firm and was likely Z j a 
to be sent to jail, but that could be j oe ayn: Ad 
fixed. Jane had a few hundred dol- wie a 
lars in her own right, and she was a —_— 
willing to pay back the money and So I am not so sure it was a kindness to Doris 
buy their passage to Canada, where whee: Rankin. She is a competent little actress 
they might start afresh. All she de- A >. within her limitations, and admirably sincere. 
manded to know was what Henry had ; bi ee But this particular part calls for a much 
been doing with his funds. He told “hg bigger woman histrionically, and an entirely 
her he had been gambling. And he different personality. She carried the scene, 
had; but he also had been getting ’ with her husband’s help, quite. wonderfully, 
himself into a scrape with another } and the audience was not slow to tender them, 
young woman, and it was his in- jointly and individually, a typical Barrymore 
tention, he was finally forced to confess, to run away with her demonstration. But when calmness had ensued, all the lobby 
and try to be a proper father to her expected offspring. chatter and most of the reviews regretted the actress’ inability 

Jane Clegg was a little stunned by this revelation. But it was to do justice to the part assigned. 
not wholly a surprise to her. She had been studying Henry, you In “The Letter of the Law,” which (Continued on page 110) 








She Makes the Dust Fly 


How “Deana Marie Anderson has 


carried housewifery into the city streets. 


By MARY LUGER KELLY 


ITH a zeal for cleanliness surpassed only by that peaked- 

capped lady of nursery fame who brushed cobwebs from 
the sky, Miss Deana Marie Anderson has developed an ambition 
to sweep the streets of Every Land. 

Rather a stupendous task of housewifery, did I hear you say? 

Miss Anderson does not think so. This twentieth-century 
young lady, unlike her energetic prototype, leans not upon 
broom or brawn, but depends entirely upon the subtler 
qualities of mind and character to accomplish her 
designs. It requires but slight physical exertion 
to set into operation massive motor-driven 
machines that sweep, scrub and carry away 
all disorder in their path—merely a 
matter of buttons and levers; and one 
man performs the work of some sixty 
laborers. However, Miss Anderson 
has nothing to do with the levers; 
her part in this very commend- 
able industry consists in selling 
the huge street-cleaners to esti- 
mable civic fathers, who install 
them in their respective towns 
and thus carry onward the 
campaign of cleanliness. 

Women have always waged 
war against dirt in houses 
and dooryards, and recently 
they adopted the practice of 
poking their noses into alleys 
and squinting at the highways. 
But Miss Anderson seems to 
be the first woman in any land 
to attack the work with real 
business acumen to temper her 
traditional aptitude. 

In the marketing of these mon- 
strous brooms, she has met with un- 
qualified success both at home and 
abroad, but her dream to tidy up the 
entire world still calls for persistent effort. 
It is the immensity of her ambition, the mag- 
nitude of the machinery—and the winsomeness 
of the woman herself—that impress one. 

At first glimpse Miss Anderson appears out of 
place in the office of Dodge and Anderson, Chi- 
cago. Her delicate features seem too essentially 
feminine for the stress of business life. When 
she speaks, however, it is quite evident she is one of those rare 
women who are at home anywhere. There is that indescribable 
quality in her voice which belongs to intelligence and carries con- 
viction, and her manner, entirely devoid of any traits of nervous- 
ness, is poised and persuasive. 

Charmingly free from egotism, too, is this young woman in her 
unique success. She gives all the credit to those who diverted 
her from the beaten path and set her upon the road to big things. 
She maintains that any woman might have accomplished what 
she has done—taking no cognizance of the difficult years dur- 
ing which she struggled toward her ideals, and ignoring the 
fact that few young girls are ready and waiting for the oppor- 
tunity when it arrives. 

Thrown upon her own resources when she was about seventeen 
years of age, she drifted into the usual routine office-work that 
falls to the lot of girls who are not prepared to fill any particular 
place in the halls of commerce. 
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“It took me several years,” said Miss Anderson, “to realize 
that everybody is placed in this world to do something, and that 
a woman has an equal chance with a man if she is willing to 
get into the race and work with the same determination to win, 

“For four years I had several jobs which did not call for any 
special training, and consequently brought small returns. I was 

giving little and naturally receiving little. Daily 1 wished 
and hoped that something good would turn up. I was 

waiting for this busy world to halt at my door with 
an opportunity on a silver platter. There was a 
desire within me to live and enjoy all the 
good things of life, but I was putting forth 
no special effort to realize this wish and 
hope. Only my brother understood 
that nothing short of a rea! shock 
would awaken my dormant ambi- 

tion. He told me kindly that I 

was not accomplishing anything 

and that if I would try, I could 

do something really worth 
while. I listened, and _ sud- 
denly recalled this motto of 
my schooldays: ‘Set your 
ideals high and try diligent- 
ly to attain them.’ 

“T studied stenography and 
worked hard, spending less 
time in dreams. I began to 
realize that we cannot stand 
still anywhere in this world; 
we must either move forward 

or backward. My determina- 

tion to go forward opened up a 
very interesting field—selling 
machinery. If I have been suc- 

cessful, it is because I was given 

the opportunity as well as plenty of 
encouragement. I have been inspired 
by the association with progressive, suc- 
cessful men and women. It is inspiration 
and encouragement that every woman needs 
in her business life. 

“My first experience in selling machinery is 
indelibly impressed upon my memory. It was 
just six years ago. I was alone in the office when 
a contractor from southern Illinois came to make 
inquiry concerning a power-driven saw-rig. I 
knew our rig was good, so I took him out on a construction-job 
and showed him one of our machines in operation. He gave me 
his order. This first sale was small, but it seemed very large to 
me because it revealed so many of my latent possibilities; and it 
was soon followed by other opportunities.” 

Miss Anderson has recently returned from California and other 
Western States, where she literally preached her gospel of cleanli- 
ness and introduced motor-driven street-cleaners in a number of 
the leading cities. She addressed her arguments to the council- 
men, illustrating her talks with pictures of the machines in opera- 
tion. 

“These trips are delightful,” said Miss Anderson in referring to 
her work. “I meet such wonderful people. Big men and women 
are like a tonic; they stimulate me to work harder. I have the 
highest regard for the American public official and for the business 
men whom I have met, because of their courteous manners and 
straightforward and above-board treatment.” 
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June Rand, the Apron Girl. 


HE couldn’t get a job, try as she would; and as she sat in 

her little attic room, she tugged nervously at the shoulders of 
her bungalow apron, wondering what was to become of her. The 
flimsy fastenings gave way, and the apron slipped from her shoul- 
ders. It annoyed her—so she took it off and remodeled and 
refitted it so that, pull and tug as she might, the fastenings held 
and the apron stayed in place. Frequently now when she walks 
past the three hundred power-machines making those aprons in 
her own factory, she thinks of something else that will improve 
them. And when she has embodied the idea in a rough sketch 
and handed it over to a cutter, she turns to her mail and finds 
orders from all parts of the United States and from South Amer- 
ica. She finds, too, dozens of letters from women’s clubs and 
commercial organizations inviting her to come and tell how she 
built up her business, for hers is an unusual story, and everyone 
wants to hear it. 

June Rand is only twenty-two years old, and she is president 
and general manager of an apron-manufacturing company of Los 
Angeles, which did over a half-million dollars’ 
worth of business last year, and would have done 
twice that much but for the shortage of mate- 
rials. She has been in business only a little over 
thtee years—a business that she started alone, 
with no practical training, and with the dress 
she had on as her sales-sample. 

Her method was simplicity itself. She went 
to the manager of the biggest department-store 
in Los Angeles and asked him if he didn’t want 
some housedresses like the one she had on. 
He did: he wanted twenty.dozen just as soon as 
he could get them. So she rented a room for 
ten dollars a month, borrowed five dollars for 
current expenses and rented a sewing-machine. 
The rest of her workroom equipment consisted 
of two apple-boxes which she bought for ten 
cents apiece. The floor was her cutting-table. 
She cut, basted and sewed—and then ripped the 
garments apart for patterns. 

But I am getting ahead of her story. First 
she had to have gingham, lots of it, and no 
merchant could be found who would let her 
charge fifty dollars’ worth until her orders were 
filled. Valuable time was lost while she sought 
her first credit—so much that when a banker 
finally loaned her the money, she had to work 
day and night to fill the order. 
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Something about June Rand, founder of a 
factory at eighteen, and now, at twenty-two, 
doing a business of half a million a year. 
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When this was done, she hired two helpers. She spent her 
days in going from store to store displaying a dress, and her 
nights in designing and making more. Soon her business outgrew 
the one room, and she had to have more helpers. The first month 
she cleared seventy-five cents; at the end of three months she 
had a big establishment with the equipment all paid for—and she 
had started a bank-account. From this point on, the growth of 
her business sounds just like the “and then the magician waved 
his wand” part of a fairy-story. The “Sassy Jane Jump-In” 
dresses just advertised themselves, with the result that she was 
veritably deluged with orders. 

Just about this time, little Miss Rand was called upon to be an 
astute business-manager, for she was besought on all sides by 
people who‘wanted to make her, and incidentally themselves, rich. 
One firm wanted to contract for her entire output; she found out 
in time that it was the policy of this company to stunt the growth 
of other small manufacturers by taking all their goods and re- 
moving the maker’s label, and she was unwilling that “Sassy Jane,” 
with all its free advertising, should fade from sight. Capitalists 
urged expansion and offered to back her, but she realized that 
too rapid growth was unwise. She didn’t want her business to 
develop so fast at a sacrifice of the standard she maintained 
throughout. But she did realize that with a little additional cap- 
ital, her business could be greatly built up. So she took Sydney 
Chaplin, brother of the famous Charlie, into the firm as junior 
partner and business-adviser, incorporated the company for fifty 
thousand dollars, and began branching out into similar lines of 
wearing-apparel. 

The business has far outgrown its Los Ange- 
les headquarters. A sales-office in New York 
is necessary, and as soon as labor conditions 
are better, workrooms will be established there 
also. 

In addition to the ever-growing list of bunga- 
low aprons and housedresses, Miss Rand now 
has eighteen copyrighted designs. She also 
manufactures children’s clothes and pajamas. 
And next year there will be dozens of organdie 
and voile dresses in “Sassy Jane” models in 
many of the big department-stores. Orders that 
will fill the workrooms to capacity all next 
season are in, and “Sassy Jane” herself, with 
the aid of an artist to do the sketching, already 
has originated forty-five frocks for the summer 
season. 

And now June Rand, founder and very active 
manager of a big and growing concern, is tac- 
kling the welfare problems of her organization 
with the same acute perception of corrective 
detail that she brought to her first experiment 
with housedresses. Glancing at her reformation 
in housedresses, one feels sure that hers will be 
a model factory with plenty of original institu- 
tions for the comfort and the betterment of 
her employees. 
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T was morning in the Cassidy apartment. From the kitchen 
came the aroma of freshly made coffee, of the kind whose 

purchase is not influenced by accompanying premiums of china- 
ware. A soft thud of felt slippers on the kitchen floor indicated 
that Maggy Cassidy was about—and undoubtedly the guiding 
spirit of that appetizing, tantalizing, before-breakfast fragrance. 

“Shall I pour out your coffee now, Milly?” she called. ‘Are 
you near ready for it?” 

A towel-muffied affirmative came from the bathroom, from 
which Milly presently emerged, clad in a silk negligee, her bronze 
hair tucked up under a lace boudoir-cap, with a bow of just the 
right shade of green. It was plain that some measure of prosper- 
ity had befallen her. 

But not a lavish measure, to judge by the furnishings of the 
apartment! True, the piano was back in its accustomed place, 
but the same old battered piano-bench confronted it. There was 
a new rug on the dining-room floor, but it was a very moderately 
priced one. Several pieces of decrepit furniture had been re- 
juvenated by means of upholstery and varnish, but there were no 
new pieces. The place, however, was immaculately dusted and 
the windows shone, proof that Maggy Cassidy’s housekeeping 
energies were no longer subject to hire. 

Maggy hovered over the dining-table, coffee-pot in hand. “ ’Tis 
ready, Milly,” she said. “Do set down.” 

Officially, the Cassidys no longer ate breakfast in the kitchen; 
but no amount of persuasion had been able to induce Maggy to 
forgo the comfort of propping her elbows on an oilcloth while 
she perused the morning paper and leisurely spooned the bits of 
her breakfast-roll from her cup of coffee. Let Milly eat on shining 
damask, if she chose; Maggy would eat in the kitchen and as she 
pleased. She was still something in her own home. 

The place seemed strangely still. Dickeen, the canary, sat 
humped and silent on his perch, though a shaft of sunshine came 
through the bright window and painted his yellow feathers to gold. 
There was no sound to stir him to rivalry, no competition of 
girlish chatter, no little bells of laughter. There was no clatter 
of foolish French heels on the floor as a vivid-cheeked, half-robed 
little figure, with black hair streaming, flitted back and forth in 
a frantic effort to dress hurriedly enough to make up for time 
lost in dreams. 

And the table at which Milly sat was laid for only one. 

She finished her grapefruit, took one bite from a roll and 
drained her coffee-cup. She took another bite from the roll and 
dropped it in distaste. “I wonder if I'll ever have an appetite 
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again,” she said as she rose and pushed back her chair. “It isn’t 
your fault, Marguerite,” she added, catching sight of her mother’s 
face. “It’s good—but I can’t eat, that’s all.” 

She went to her room to finish dressing. Maggy picked up the 
dishes, placed them on a tray, fiddled with them and coughed. 
“Have you got your key, Milly?” she called. 

“Sure; in my pocketbook. Why?’ came in answer from the 
bedroom. 

Maggy cleared her throat. 
cause I mightn’t be here whin you come home. 
own supper for once, Milly? There’s plenty cooked. 
you’d rather stay downtown?” 

There was a quick step, and Milly stood in her doorway, one 
arm upraised to coil her hair, surprise in her face. “Why, where 
are you going, Mamma?” 

Maggy raised a cup from its saucer and set it down. Her head 
went up bravely, but there was apology as well as defiance in 
her voice as she answered: “I’m goin’ to have supper with Reny.” 

Milly’s hand slid from her head and dropped as if weighted 
with a stone. The heavy bronze coil slipped loosely down her 
back. She looked at her mother, and her lips parted and closed 
again. 

Maggy set the tray down on the table and burst out: ‘“There’s 
no need for you to look like that! Reny’s a child of mine the 
same as you, and months have gone since I spoke with her. She 
tillephoned me yisterday and asked me to come. I could’ve cried 
for joy at the sound of her voice, I’ve missed her so!” 

“After all that’s happened—you’re going to eat supper at— 
After what they’ve done to me! That little traitor—you’re going 
to take sides—” Milly’s breathing choked her speech. 

“T take sides with nobody!” flamed Maggy. “But I'll not turn 
against my child—neither you nor Irene—no matter what they ve 
done. You're hard, Milly! Irene’s not wise to reason, like you. 
She’s a child; she wanted clothes and pretty things, and she 
cudn’t wait. The business wasn’t to her what it was to you. 
Whin Sue offered her the chance, the timptation was too great. 
But nothin’ she cud do would make her less your sister, and you 
shud not bear hate in your heart for her.” 

Milly’s thin red lips curled in bitter scorn. “Sister! She 
didn’t care that the place was the life of me, my one chance— 
your one chance and hers too. So she stabbed me in the back.” 

“T know,” admitted Maggy. “It’s cruel hard. But you mustn't 
judge a featherhead as you wud yoursilf. The strong must carry 
the weak. It’s the way of the world.” 


“T just thought I’d speak of it be- 
You'll get your 
Or maybe 
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“But you!” Milly’s voice thickened again; her hazel eyes 
flashed hurt accusation from her pale face. “I thought I 
could count on you! After all these years that I’ve slaved 
for Sue McGonigal, and what she’s done to you, through 
me! And I had to stick—for the reputation it would give 
me some day to come from the best place in town.” She 
gave a hard little laugh. ‘“She’s got my sister—and she’s 
after my mother.” 

“You turned Irene out, Milly,” said 
Maggy, calmly. “Where wud she go? 

As for Sue—” Maggy fiddled with the 
coffee-pot, a tiny, complacent smile on 
her face. “I niver really felt bitter 
towards Sue. ‘Twas me got Tim 
Cassidy, not her.” The significance of 
these words was not lost upon the girl. 

Slowly Milly pinned on her hat, 
her lips trembling. “If you think it’s 
the square thing to do, why, go. But 
Tl beat Sue McGonigal; I'll beat 
her yet!” 

“That you will,” said her mother 
heartily. “And there’s no one in the 
world’ll wish you more luck than me. 

Indeed, I’m not goin’ for her sake nor 
for anyone’s sake, but just to see Reny. 
You sure know that, Milly.” 

Milly slipped on her coat. “I dont 
get your point of view. Why can’t you see 
Irene somewhere else? Must you go to Sue’s?” 

“Well, you will not let her come here,” said 

Maggy slowly. ‘“And—and there’s another rea- 
son why I’m willin’ to let bygones be bygones. 
Reny wudn’t have wanted to go so much, if— 
It’s Larry McGonigal, Milly. I—” She 
stopped, her face reddening. Her elder 
daughter was regarding her with adamantine 
disfavor. 

“So it’s a matchmaking scheme!” 

Maggy threw up her hands helplessly. “How 
can I expict you to understand? Oh, the nights 
I’ve laid awake and worried about you both, 
with your father gone! And thin I lost my 
fear for you—but not for Reny. It’s mesilf 
that knew so well what lay before her; the 
factories and places where she wud be workin’, 
and the scum that’d try to make up to her! 

Her with her dancin’ eyes and the life that 

bubbled out of her I’ve been so afraid, 

so many times! How cud you know, Milly? 

And now—” Moisture came to her brave blue eyes, and she 
pressed her apron to them. “He’s a good boy; Sue’s brother 
was a fine good man, and Larry’s like him, not her. And if it 
cud be—Irene wud be so safe and cared for. Don’t you see, 
Milly?” she ended wistfully. 

Milly’s face did not soften. “I'll get supper downtown,” 
was all she said as the door closed behind her. 

Her thoughts, as she inserted her key in the office door, were 
still bitter. Now that Sue McGonigal, otherwise “Aimée,” her 
business rival, had Irene in her toils, was it really possible that 
she was planning to alienate Maggy? Had she planned the dinner- 
invitation? In the bottom of her heart Milly did not blame her 
mother for taking the one chance proffered her to see Irene. The 
younger sister had always been the pet, the spoiled baby; it was 
inconceivable that Maggy should remain estranged from her. But 
just the same, the knowledge that her mother would even coun- 
tenance the enemy was a bitter pill. Milly felt tired, discouraged, 
old. 

Several girls were waiting in the hall outside her door, and 
she remembered that she had advertised the day before for one 
to attend her reception-room. They were all sad travesties on 
Irene—just as had been their predecessors. As she looked them 
over, each seemed less promising than the one interviewed before 
her. However, she made a selection and coached the girl in her 
duties, and the day began. 

Milly had been far-seeing. At the time of her experiment, the 
beauty-cult was not the household thing that it is today. She 
could not know that within a few years hairdressing and manicur- 
ing establishments were to spring up like mushrooms at every 
streetcar crossing; that department-stores would filch space from 
the linens or the infants’ wear, run velvet curtains on a pole and 


In the afternoon Irene presided 
at a samovar in one corner, and 
brewed fresh tea at intervals. 
dispensing it with dainty grace 


start the house plumbers laying the groundwork for parlors of 
pulchritude overnight. But she did realize that Aimée and herself 
were amgng the pioneers in their line, and she meant to establish 
for herself a name and reputation that the breakers of competition 
should not dislodge in the years to come. 

It had seemed, at first, that success would be easy. Women 
had come to her place, and charmed and delighted had told other 
women, who also had come. This was the kind of advertising 
Milly had counted on; she had made no other bid for patronage. 
She knew well enough that she could not offer more expert 
service than Aimée; but if she could make of that service a 
choicer thing— Milly was clever; she appreciated fully the subtle 
advertising value of that attitude which seems to consider adver- 
tising beneath it. 

Customers, entering Milly’s spacious reception-room, had thei” 
wraps graciously taken by Irene, and were guided to comfortable 
chairs, given footstools, looked after. They were not obliged to 
sit and view impatiently the ministrations to others, for even the 
short time that they perhaps must wait. In the afternoon Irene 
presided at a samovar in one corner, and brewed fresh tea at 
intervals, dispensing it with dainty grace. 

Milly’s girls did not wear stiff linen aprons and sleeve-protectors. 
impeccably sanitary as these may be. They wore soft wash dresses 
in colors that harmonized with their eyes. And they had been 
chosen with due regard for the limpidness of those eyes, for the 
natural freshness of their skins. In short, Milly had striven for 
an atmosphere of restfulness, true refinement and real beauty. — 

But it had taken time—and money, much money; far more, in 
fact, than she had counted on. : 

Irene had been invaluable. Her exquisite face, combined with 
her appealing unobtrusiveness and her lack of pose and sophisti- 
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cation, drew the hearts of women to her. Milly’s artist eye had 
seen that every detail of her sister’s appearance was perfection. 
The aprons that Irene wore were hand-embroidered; the little 
ruffles at her elbows were edged with real lace. There was about 
her that which made tired, jaded women think of little shaded 
walks in the towns where they were born, of moss rosebuds hid- 
ing in dew-wet grass, of apple-blossoms after a soft summer rain 
_that is, if they had imaginations that permitted. If they 
didn't, she was a delight to them just the same. 

Milly's place soon became a rendezvous, an afternoon waiting- 
place for swagger-gowned women, a place where débutantes could 
drop in for a moment when on shopping bent, and be sure of 
meeting a friend or two; a place where mothers could meet their 
high-school daughters, and be sure that the daughters, in the inter- 
vals of waiting, were well chaperoned. Tea was cheap, thought 
the astute Milly, and those who came only to chat and sip seldom 


left without a propitiary purchase, which added to the profits of 
the actual business going on undisturbed behind curtained doors. 

But after all, it was only a venture, and was so held by the 
trades-people who gave her credit. Milly must make good from 
the very start to retain their confidence. In the meantime Sue, 
who had limitless credit and money to back her, was conferring 
with her aides and burnishing her weapons for war. 

Irene had thrown herself into her sister’s scheme impulsively 
and whole-heartedly; but with the impatience of her glowing 
youth, she had demanded immediate results. From the first, Milly 
had realized that she could succeed only by practicing an economy 
almost niggardly when it came to the less vital things. Irene, 
who saw the opulence on every hand, grew impatient. She knew 
she was the strongest asset Milly had; should she receive nothing 
for her pains? Was she not entitled to a salary, as the other 
girls? When the business had been existent three months, it 
seemed to Irene that she had done her part. 

The perfume, the soft voices, the lace and silk of the afternoon 
were all very well, but it was disillusioning to get into shabby 
serge at night and go home to a meager dinner. Maggy, who 
realized the long struggle that lay ahead of Milly on the way to 
financial independence, was governing her household accordingly, 
but she could not govern Irene. 

If Milly was going to make money, why didn’t she do it? 
There was money enough coming in, goodness knew! ‘And being 
paid out,” was Milly’s grim answer. Well, even so, was that 
any reason why Irene should not wear the gray georgette to a 
dance or two? Or the beaded slippers? Her toes twitched im- 
patiently. Here she was being invited to places all the time, and 
not a rag to her:back, so that she must tell fibs and make excuses, 


and Milly keeping the dress and slippers under lock and key as if 
they were the treasures of King Solomon’s mines. She was tired 
of it all; she could work for a salary elsewhere—and she didn’t 
want her good times after she was dead! 

And poor Milly, harassed with a multiplicity of worries, and 
knowing the grave necessity of keeping Irene’s official apple- 
blossom atmosphere unblemished,—what it had cost in cold cash 
haunted her yet,—would urge her impetuous sister to have 
patience, and all would be well. ‘‘The dress would be a rag, 
Reny; two dances would ruin it. You must look on the clothes 
the same as the fixtures; they've got to pay us a profit. When 
I’m out of the woods, you shall have dresses to burn!” 

“You've got ’em now,” said Irene sullenly. 

“That’s because I’m meeting people who know I’m in business. 
I’ve got to look prosperous. You don’t see me spending any 
money on ball-dresses.” 

“No,” was Irene’s cruel answer. “but you see I have chances 
to wear ’em!” And with that she flung out of the room to tell 
her mother that if Billy Brady whistled up the tube, she wasn’t 
home. She wouldn’t even wear that old blue skirt to a movie, 
again. 

-And so the breach between the sisters had widened, until at 
last came the final break. Irene was invited to attend a preten- 
tious ball; there was a new admirer,—details were hazy,—and Milly 

was not sufficiently interested to be curious. The 
engrossing fact was that Irene must wear the gray 
georgette or she could not go. And she intended to 


0. 

Milly was adamant—the dress stayed locked in its 
drawer. Irene had cried and pleaded, Maggy even 
adding her entreaties. Milly, conscious of an over- 
drawn bank-account, had been cruelly indifferent. 
Then Irene, throwing discretion to the winds, had 
said things unforgivable, and betrayed things worse: 
‘‘Aimée” had offered her a wage unheard of, to pour 
tea in her reception-room. Irene had scorned her 
offer, but now— She would go tomorrow! There! 

And now Irene’s endearing ways were pulling m273- 
net-wise against her sister. 

Before she closed shop that night, Milly took from 
their tissue wrappings the clothes Irene had worn, 
touching them gently, a flicker of softening in her 
face just for the dumb, appealing sweetness of the 
things. She had not let another wear them; they 
meant Irene, as she had loved her. That Irene, 
thought Milly, was dead. 

She stayed downtown and went to the theater. 
Seated, she glanced up, to see a quartet entering a 
box: Maggy in her best gray mohair, Irene, Larry 
McGonigal—and Sue. — 

A red that pained burned in Milly’s cheeks. She 

knew her mother had never before occupied a box-seat in a 
theater. And Sue McGonigal had provided that pleasure! Milly 
rose and stumbled blindly from the place. She hated everyone 
in the world, herself most of all. 

The war between the rivals was on, and their trade seesawed 
back and forth. Weeks passed, yet Milly seemed to hold her 
own. None but herself knew how desperately she was fighting, or 
the economies she practiced. She learned every trick of obtaining 
and extending credit, every resource and device open to her, and 
she used them all. With what was real heroism, she held her 
poise and turned a smiling face to her patrons. Apparently, her 
place still enjoyed that indefinable thing known as “standing”— 
which is intrinsically the same quality whether it relates to a 
beauty-parlor, a brand of bacon or a bank. But even this most 
precious attribute must rest on a foundation of capital, to make 
it pay for bread and butter; and Milly felt in her heart that in 
the long run she would be beaten. 

She sat at home, one evening, jotting down items in a notebook. 
Maggy, busy with a basket of darning, kept sending toward her 
little wistful glances, which Milly did not see. “I'll have to give 
a note for my rent this month,” murmured Milly. “Next month’ll 
be easier with that last lot of gray hair paid for. At that I was 
lucky to get it.” 

Maggy gave her little introductory cough. “I hate dreadful 
to mintion it now, Milly, but I’m needin’ some new things. Cud 
ve spare thim, dearie?” 

Milly was busy with her figures, totaling columns. “What did 
you say, Mamma?” 

“T’ll be needin’ some new things pretty soon.” 

Milly was still absorbed in her calculations. “I'll squeeze them 
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out somehow. Go as light as you can.” Her mind and eyes were 
still concentrated only on the figures. 

“Td like—I’ll really be needin’—a—a taffety dress, dearie.”’ 
Maggy’s voice was a little fearful. 

Milly looked up in astonishment; what extravagance was that? 

“Why, Mamma! What in the world!” 

Maggy rose and pattered over to the sideboard. From beneath 
the china cake-plate she took two heavy white envelopes, one 
of which she held in her hand. 

“The—taffety wud be to wear to Irene’s weddin’,” she said. 
“What I thought might be, has come true. My Reny’s weddin’!” 
There was a quiver of pride in her voice. “See, here’s your invi- 
tation, Milly.” She took from the envelope an engraved sheet. 
“Yours, Milly Machree!” The soft Irish word held a wistful 
questioning. 

Mechanically Milly took the sheet in her fingers. The black 
letters danced before her eyes. 

“You wud want me—to do you proud, Milly?” 

Mechanically Milly rubbed her finger over the engraved words. 
“De Luxe stock—McGonigal money,” she murmured. “Get the 
dress, of course. The best you can buy.” 

“The—the one is for you, Milly.” The words came timidly. 
“Tt’s—our little Irene, you know. You'll go—for 
my sake?” 

Milly’s wrongs heaped themselves upon her, the 
room grew black with them. Her bosom heaved. 

“No!” she answered. “And don’t speak Irene’s 
name to me again!” 

There was a long silence. At 
last Maggy rose to put her darn- 
ing away. Passing back of Milly, 
she saw a heavy sprinkling of 
gray hair on the crown of the 
bronze head. Her eyes suddenly 
filled. ‘Do you know, dearie, it’s 
a long time since you called me 
by me sassy name!” Her man- 
ner ignored all misunderstandings. 

“T don’t 


Milly smiled faintly. 
feel sassy these days; I feel awful 
old!” 

Maggy placed her hand gently 
on the spot where the gray hairs 


were beginning to show. “Reny, 
you did cruel wrong,” she whis- 
pered to herself. Yet as she 
placed ithe envelopes carefully 
beneath the china _ cake-plate, 
there was a prideful smile in her 
eyes. 

The weeks crept into months. 
Milly had given herself a year, 
and with each passing season she 
knew that the dream of her life 
was that much nearer 
its end. To add to 
her cup of bitterness, 
there came from time 
to time such men- 
tioning as this: “I 
saw your pretty little 
sister the other day, 

Miss Millicent. She 

was charming in rose- 

colored velvet, and 

holding quite a recep- 

tion at Aimée’s. Is 

it true that she has married into the 
family?” 

Little by little Milly’s standardized 
clientele faded away. Her place 
lost its atmosphere of exclusiveness 
and tranquillity; she was now too 
jaded to conceive new schemes of 
beauty, and too short of money to execute them had they been 
conceived. Her one hope was to dispose of her business for 
encugh to satisfy her creditors and perhaps save a little from the 
wreck. But even in this she was doomed to disappointment. Others 
had watched her venture and her gradual collapse, and were not 
eager to try where she had failed. She could no longer refuse 
to read the handwriting on the wall. Hers had been a single- 
handed fight. 


The answer 
came: ‘Ordered 
disconnected this 
afternoon. Sick- 
ness in family.” 


She came home one evening, after a trying day, to find the 
flat empty and a note from Maggy on her dresser: 

Reny sent for me, she is sick. Your supper is in the ovin 

Milly slipped on a kimono and pulled out hairpins. She spread 
her supper on a newspaper on the kitchen table, too tired for 
further effort. The place seemed strange without Maggy’s smile: 
there was a pall about the stillness; it grated on her nerves. This 
was a hideously lonesome flat, anyway. 

Irene was sick, the note had said. A faint flicker of concern 
stirred in Milly’s thoughts, to be instantly and sternly repressed 
— was Irene to her? She charged the ruin of her hopes to 
rene. 

Yet—to imagine Irene’s sparkle quenched, Irene sufiering— 
Milly made a negative, impatient movement: she would be mis. 
tress of her own thoughts. Irene had forfeited all place jp 

Besides, it would be some trifling ailment; Irene was 
seldom ill. 

She pushed back her plate and pillowed her head on her arms. 
Another week, and there would be a “To Let” sign on her door. 
Well, she could go back to her trade and a weekly wage. Maggy 
and she would get a little place in some suburb, where they could 
have a garden. They’d get away from a flat; she hated a flat, 

And they’d get a dog: something for com- 
pany. 

The old poverty-stricken days had, after 
all, been happy days. The Cassidy creed 
had been to make the best of things, and 
to laugh, whatever came. But Irene’s 
laugh had been the sweetest and the merri- 
est; for Irene had borne the smallest brunt 
of care. Now Maggy and Milly would 
have to laugh alone. She wondered if 
they could 

She was determined on one thing: No 
money of Irene’s—McGonigal money— 
should go for the support of Maggy! 
Never! Irene should be punished in that 
*way—and Milly knew it would be punish- 
ment. Irene should have no joy of giving; 
that should be Milly’s alone. 

Her body relaxed. A knife clattered to 
the floor, but she did not move. She was 
back in the land of her childhood. Envel- 
oped in a gingham apron {yes, gingham 
was purchasable in those days!) she stood 
before the kitchen sink, and the steam 
from a pan of dishes mingled with her 
tears. It was the morning after her 
father’s funeral, and her mother, pinning 
on her crape-covered hat, was saying, with 
a choke in her voice: 

“Do you be a good girl and do what you 
can. Don’t let sister crawl into any hurt. 
I'll be back from the cleanin’ soon, and 
bring supper along. It’s you and me to- 
gether now, Milly Machree.” 

Irene had crowed from a quilt on the 
floor until the door closed after her mother: 
then it had taken a half-hour’s coaxing and 
Maggy’s best teapot and an iron spoon 
with which to pound on it, to still her 
wails. By night, Milly’s thin legs had 
ached from much trotting and her thinner 
arms from much lifting and tugging away 
of the fat crawler from places taboo. 

And so went the long, tiresome days for 
the little girl who was her mother’s helper. 
while Irene grew from the creeping to the 
toddling stage, and then to the age of pina- 
fores, and grubby little hands which must 
be washed, and tangled curls which Milly 
must comb and keep smooth with Spartan 
disregard of rebellious struggles, shrieks 
and tears. Once more Milly saw herself 

binding up bruised knees and cut fingers, or flying to the rescue 
when Irene was set upon by bad boys who pulled her curls, or 
by jealous little girls who envied her her beauty, and so sneered 
at her patched shoes and stockings. 

The time sped on until Milly herself was a wage-earner, and 
Irene did the best she could at home-keeping, after school. There 
were the long months when Milly was down with typhoid and ° 
Irene had nursed her. During the fretful (Continued on page 96) 
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USINESS women, more than any other division of their 

sex, are today at the very apex of the commercial unrest 
of the world. They cannot pause in their work or consider seri- 
ously the age-old adage, “‘woman’s place is in the home.” They 
must advance as the world advances, for they are taking a definite 
and an important share in the making of a new world and it is 
up to them to evolve new conditions and definitions of both work 
and home. For behind the women in business are millions of 
other women who are looking confidently and expectantly to them 
to establish standards that shall be universal—standards of busi- 
ness integrity and efficiency, together with personal honesty of 
purpose as well as of deed, and a criterion of business decency 
that shall be catholic in trend and individual in reaction. 

The war has taught women how to work together effectively 
and with power. They are facing a world-stressed situation with 
great, calm faith and persistency. They are part of a mass forma- 
tion of woman-power pulsating in every nation, which must be 
transfused into a great constructive movement, and which may be 
a dangerous force, if not properly directed. And it is the job of 
the business woman of today to direct wisely and utilize this mass 
movement of women as a stabilizing power in every field—par- 
ticularly that of commerce. 

While the impulse which led women to defy prejudice and train- 
ing and to enter the business world was a daring one in the be- 
ginning, the experience of business life has taught them to be 
careful and conservative. Dealing with projects of progress and 
with the financial motive-power of such projects is not like deal- 
ing with sentiment and romantic emotion. Yet in the romance 
of business, women are beginning to find a substitute for the 
romance of sentiment which life has denied them. The business 
woman who has succeeded has done so because she knows exactly 
when and how to handle her convergent qualities of daring and 
caution. She has gone quietly and steadily about her work, 
determined upon conquering the commercial world and fully 
realizing her importance as a necessary part of the business equip- 
ment of the present decade. 

The years that lie between the census of 1910 and 1920 may be 
said to be the most eventful in the history of every country, 
particularly our own. When the report of the census of 1920 is 
compiled, the notable increase of women in gainful occupations, 
as well as in the variety of the occupations into which they have 
entered during the past decade, will indicate a remarkable change 
in attitude toward women in all commercial and industrial lines. 

Many of our women, as well as men, have fallen into the habit 
of repeating unverified statements about women and their various 
vocations. They will point out that woman’s place is in the 
home; that she is unfitted physically and temperamentally to deal 
with commercial problems; that she is not mentally organized to 
do any administrative work; that being a born lover of fussy 
detail, she is unable to comprehend the large vision of constructive 
business; and finally, that while she may possess certain ability 
along secretarial lines, she is too unstable a quantity in the busi- 
ness world to be taken very seriously. 


All these statements have been made about her. Some have 
been uttered in apparent sincerity. The only weakness in any of 
them is that while some may have been true of women in the 
earlier stages of their business experience, they are no longer so. 
Women themselves have demolished the argumentative value of 
such talk by proving the contrary in each instance. They have 
done all of the things which it was confidently asserted they could 
not do. 

Woman has far outstripped the census. For example, so far 
as statistics are concerned, the 1910 census can no longer be 
depended upon for anything save as a guide. From this census 
we take the following figures: 


Women in Trade: 
Bankers, brokers and money-lenders.................. 
Clerks in stores 
Commercial travelers 
Insurance agents and officials 
Real estate agents 
Retail dealers 
Saleswomen 
Wholesale dealers, importers and exporters 
All others in divisions of trade 
Public Service: 
Officials and inspectors, City and County 
Officials and inspectors, State and U. S. .............. 


Professional Service: 
Actors 
Architects 
Artists, sculptors and teachers of art 
AUtHOFS; CGIEOKS BNA TODOVCES oie 6 ob 602 e ceeds wasines 
Chemists, assayers and metallurgists ...............-4- 
Clergymen 
College presidents and professors 
Dentists 
Designers, draftsmen and inventors 
Lawyers, judges and justices 
Musicians and teachers of music 
Photographers 
Physicians and surgeons 
Show-women 
Teachers of athletics, dancing, etc. 
Teachers of school 
Trained nurses 
Other professional pursuits 
Semi-Professions: 
Abstracters, notaries and justices of the peace 
Keepers of charitable and penal institutions 
CCIE GE, 1GCROS  SOGIETEES, CLG. ois oie 0 scien sincisciesinscece 
Religious and charity workers 
Theatrical owners, managers and officials 
Clerical Occupations: 
Agents, canvassers and collectors 
Bookkeepers, cashiers and accountants 
Clerks—except in stores 
Messenger-, bundle- and office-girls 
Stenographers and _ typewriters 


2,634 
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Private and unofficial surveys indicate an increase of women 
in nearly all of the professions save that of medicine; the latter, 
according to the figures of medical records, shows a decrease of 
nearly two thousand. Law, on the other hand, has had an increase 
of five thousand women in its ranks, this being the number of 
accredited women lawyers accounted for in 1919. There are far 
more than five women in the field of surveying, although the exact 
number cannot be given. A group of women recently did a large 
share of the work of surveying a project in Idaho for the U. S. 
Reclamation Service of the Department of the Interior. It was 
the work of a woman to induce the survey, in the first place. 

In the last decade, thousands of women have joined the business 
ranks in every line of endeavor; and in the majority of cases, 
these women have added much to the value of business. 

Women are becoming more and more fascinated with the ro- 
mance of business; it is almost overshadowing the value of a 
personal romance in their lives. In some instances it is taking the 
place of a more sentimental romance and filling with much stimu- 
lus and interest what otherwise would be barren lives. 

A woman of leisure in the Northwest was recently much dis- 
turbed by the fact that her name was refused for membership 
in the largest woman’s business club in her city. She was not 
accustomed to being refused admittance into anything, and she 
had rather plumed herself on being democratic enough to wish to 
join this club. She had an established social position in 
the inner circles of society in her city. 

Before the war, she had been quite content with her 
life and its round of social duties. But later she dis- 
covered she had a financial ability that was recognized 
by a war organization. She had been given charge of its 
funds and had become a leader in war work. In this 
capacity she became closely acquainted with business 
women, and was so interested in her new work that when 
the war ended she applied for membership in the woman’s 
business club. She quite expected a ready acquiescence 
with her plans for leading this association, relying upon 
her social position, her influence and money, as well as 
her husband’s sympathetic attitude toward her ambition 
for leadership among the business women. She was 
proud that she had been one of the first of her set to 
recognize the sterling qualities of the business woman and 
of her activities in the commercial world. 

She was much chagrined when her application was re- 
fused. The chairman of the membership committee tact- 
fully reminded her of the strict membership rules, pro- 
viding that every member be self-supporting as well as 
qualified in other ways. 

“But I could do so much for your club,” she pointed 
out. “And I am a business woman. I handled all of the 
funds for my war organization, and the auditor said he 
had never examined a better set of books.” 


—= 

“Our rules, you know—” repeated th 
bership chairman patiently. = — 

This woman of leisure realized for the firg 
time that business women of their position were 
not to be patronized. And the realization ¢jq 
her a lot of good. 

“I would be almost willing to go out an 
earn my own living just to associate with you 
business women,” she admitted. “You are the 
only ones I know who are worth while. Some. 
body ought to start a movement to provide ade. 
quate occupation for women of leisure, now 
that they must go back to their old plan of 
killing time.” 

There are many women of leisure who agree 
with her words. The war activities developed 
many excellent business qualities, and they do 
not wish to return to their former empty social 
life. They envy the business woman. But 
they have found out it is not desirable to pat. 
ronize her; so they have begun to cultivate 
her. 

The business woman now has come into her 
own. She has been submerged so long in the 
general class of “working women” that men 
may find it difficult to adjust their mental bal- 
ance to the fact that she is no longer merely a 
subordinate who is to be ordered to “take dic- 
tation” and be reproved for her bad spelling. 
She is herself endeavoring to raise a higher 
standard for the non-spellers and to eliminate 
them permanently. Her inborn talent for organization has been 
recognized and is being utilized. 

It was the women who came forward in the bewildering early 
days of the war with the first offer of organized strength. They 
at once offered their club units, fully organized and ready to 
begin work. Men had scarcely realized their power as organizers 
before; but it has been borne in upon them since then that 
women are born organizers. They exercise this gift from their 
baby days, when they planned their doll-houses, through their 
sorority days and more fully later in their own homes when 
they plan for the welfare of their husbands and children. 

Women practice on everything. First church-work, with its 
necessity for church-suppers and aid-societies. Later, freed in a 
measure from the care of the younger children, they throw their 
organization ability into their club-work. They came out strong 
in suffrage organization; and will no doubt prove just as efficient 
when they organize their strength in politics. 

The Federation of Women’s Clubs is in itself a monument 
to the power of their talent along organization activities. There 
exist today at least three powerful 
women’s insurance fraternities, en- 
tirely managed and organized by 
women, who look after the finan- 
cial, social and official work of their 














They preferred the pleasant stimulus of business 
rather than the deadly monotony of the home. 
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orders. They have a membership anywhere from one hundred 
thousand to two hundred and fifty thousand women, and they man- 

e their own conventions, their own politics and their own scraps. 

This talent for organization, curiously enough, was manifested 
by the business women last of all. They were able to organize 
their office staffs and their jobs; but until after the war they did 
not dream of a closer affiliation with each other, that would give 
them a common national strength. However, it was long before 
this period that the steady, if unheralded, entry of women began 
into the business world. 

It would be foolish to charge that women have become active 
competitors with men. They are working with, not against 
men. They show the same healthy competition that men do with 
one another, but this is not intensified because of sex. 

The routine of the job and the preparation for its mastery 
is no easier for women than it is for men. For centuries men 
have been encouraged by popular 
expectation to make their way in the 
commercial world. Year after year 
they have been doing the same 
things, each generation making it a 
trile easier for the ones who fol- 
low. This atmosphere of expectancy 
has become a valuable part of their 
motive-power. 

Woman, on the other hand, had to 
overcome tradition and to invite ex- 
pectancy. She had to struggle against 
her own inhibitions as well as those 
of her family and friends, even 
when she finally found herself thrust 
into the midst of the commercial 
world. She was forced to carve out 
her own pathway before she could 
get a chance at a career, and she 
found as much strenuous opposition 
from her own sex as from men. Her immediate family, if not 
herself, hoped against hope that some Prince Charming would 
magically come to her relief and save her from the exertion of 
earning her own living. 

For this reason women have been too prone to take the first 
thing that offered itself in business, just as-they sometimes did 
in marriage. They endeavored blindly to train for their work while 
they were performing it. They were satisfied with using second- 
rate mental ability, because there seemed to be no opportunity for 
anything more than a subordinate position. Many believed that 
woman’s place was in the home; and while they were making a 
place in business from necessity and not from choice, the home pro- 
ceeded to desert them. The doctrine of efficiency began to count 
in the home as well as in the office, and apartment houses and 
hotels sprang up on the ground where the home was wont to 
flourish. 

Women discovered that there was a mental exhilaration in the 
development of their business ability. They began to enter busi- 
ness because they preferred the pleasant stimulus of an office 
rather than the deadly monotony of the home. They learned to 
create opportunities for themselves and to branch out into other 
occupations than the time-honored Triple Alliance: stenography, 
clerking and teaching. 

During the Fourth Liberty Loan a survey of business women in 
New York discovered that ten thousand business women were 
earning over fifty dollars a week. In a casual group of business 
women at dinner in a New York club recently, there were nine 
women who were earning over three thousand dollars a year. 
They were alert, well-gowned and brilliant. A similar group of 
business men would have talked shop; but these women discussed 
everything, from politics to shoe-leather. Women of this type 
get more out of life than any other class of women, because they 
have so widely varied points of contact with it. 

In an Ohio town last summer, a position paying one hundred 
and fifty dollars a month was mentioned in a business woman’s 
club. One of the members was asked if she could recommend a 


young woman to undertake the work. She hastily ran over her 
list of acquaintances. 

“To tell the truth,” she said, finally, “I don’t know of a single 
business woman who could afford to bother with it. Why, the 


girl who formerly did my stenography has a shop of her own 
now, and is clearing three or four hundred dollars a month. Most 
of the girls are specializing and making far more money than this 
position offers. I do not know of a girl who would bother with it.” 


i 


The executive secretary of a 
business woman’s club in the 
Middle West was recently 
gathering up a sheaf of checks 
that had come in her morning 
mail, in payment of club dues. 

“Five years ago,” she pointed 
out, “these women would have ys 
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In the romance of business, wom- 
en are beginning to find a substi- 
tute for the romance of sentiment. 


sent in their dues by money-order or paid them in cash. For 
the past three or four years, every member has carried a bank- 
account—and one that any bank is glad to have. Most of our 
—s are either executives or manage their own business 
affairs.” 

Now that the business woman has been recognized by those 
who desire to emulate her example, the women of leisure envy not 
only her success but the salary she commands. They envy, too, 
her freedom and the respect accorded to her, as well as her 
privilege of expenditure without accounting. But what they for- 
get is that any success brings with it a train of responsibilities 
which must be met. A good salary is not handed to any business 
woman for the pleasure of her society in an office; she must earn 
it by hard work, by self-denial and by specialized energies. She 
is putting more into her work than the regulation eight hours a 
day—she is putting the best of herself into it. When a woman 
practically creates ner own job, as most women do, it is close 
to her heart. 

No woman can do her best at her work unless she loves her 
job. She must mother her job before she can conquer it. More 
than any other type of her sex, the business woman has faced 
her job and its requirements logically and has determined to use 
life wisely and sanely instead of blindly and without direction, as 
her forebears were wont to do. Already the business woman 
has begun to harness her influence to the needs of her business, 
and she can be depended upon in the mass, as she has for years 
as an individual, to do her part intelligently and honorably and 
to remain as a stabilizing influence in her new domain of com- 
merce. 














barren lives.” 








“T XK TOMEN are becoming more and more fascinated with the romance of business; it is almost over- 
shadowing the value of a personal romance in their lives. 
of a more sentimental romance and filling with much stimulus and interest what otherwise would be 


In some instances it is taking the place 
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IKE I told my friend Tillie, that takes care of the rest-room 

on the main floor, most girls’ troubles comes from the gift 
of gab and imagination. It was me, though, had the gift of 
imagination that time I tried to help Andrew Blossom. 

I ought to know all about the gift of gab and imagination, being 
as that’s why I have my job. I’m on the third floor in charge of 
the adjustment-desk in the Gowns and Shoes, and I got to make 
women understand all day that although our store says it'll take 
back any purchase the customer isn’t entirely satisfied with, it kind 
of expects that when she buys, she knows what she wants. My 
desk is right by the employment offices. There’s a low fence 
running around them, but I can see any time what happens any- 
where, and there’s not much I miss. The one I noticed oftenest 
was young Andy Blossom’s, alongside of mine, right at the head 
of the stairs so even the contingents can find him easy, he being 
in charge of giving them jobs. 

I’ve known Andy since he was a freckle-faced stock-boy. He’s 
growed up to be a thinnish kind of young man. His face is too 
pale and his eyes are too tired so he can be good-looking. He’s 
as clean as new plate just polished up—all white with a kind of 
gold band around it, that being his hair. His nails shine to match 
his shoes and his pants almost cut the banister when he touches 
it, they’re so sharp-creased. There’s many a 
girl went by him and caught her breath, be- 
ing he’s only thirty and in the Employment 
and looks like one of them long-legged dudes 
in men’s advertisements. Most of the girls 
seen his style and didn’t notice how kind his 
eyes are, and how his mouth always smiles up 
when them old ladies that come in for char- 
women go in to him for work. I noticed right 
away when that smile kind of began to for- 
get to come on his face. 

I’ve always felt he sort of belonged to me, 

he having no folks and I knowing him so long. 
“Why don’t you get married, Andy?” I asked 
him. “Lor’, you'll fade away if you go on 
being as thin as this. Married life would 
fatten you up—living in them boarding-houses, 
it’s a shame!” 

“Well,” he said quiet and twinkling. “it 
doesn’t seem to thin you to stay single, Miss 
Heart’sease.” You see, I’m kind of fat and 
short and jolly. The people on my floor call 
me Minnie Heart’sease. My real name alto- 
gether is Minnie Perkins, and Tillie calls me 
Min. 

Andy sure had the laugh on me then. But 
I knew what was ailing him. He couldn’t hide 
anything from me, for all he never talked. 
I watched him come in and sit down, and 
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sometimes I wanted to get up and shake him! Now, I like a 
man that’s a kind of cave-man, if you know what I mean—the 
kind that bellers out and yells at a girl and gets her to do what 
he wants. Not for myself, of course! Like I tell Tillie, her 
being a widow, I’m single and glad of it. But I knew who J 
meant, and many’s the time I wished there was some one would 
give her such a shaking-up it'd knock her into appreciating a 
fellow like Andy. 

The girl I meant was Beatrice Corder. She’s one of them slim 
girls with light brown hair that’s plastered down each side their 
face like a wig, only they're so good-looking it’s beautiful on them. 
She’s got big gray eyes that look at you as if you aren’t there, 
unless she wants you to do something. Her clothes fit like she'd 
been built and they poured on her, showing just how tall and 
round she is, and slender. She looks like one of the figures we 
got outside in the glass windows—and she showed just as much 
friendliness. You couldn’t think she was conceited, because she 
never hung around the mirrors to slick up her hair like the other 
girls. And it wasn’t she trying to snub 
anyone, for she didn’t seem to notice any- 
one around her. 

The girls on the floor couldn’t get Beatrice 
to talk, hardly—except it was about two 
things. One was business. She wasn’t more 
than twenty-two, and she’d been with the 
store only three years, and she was one of 
the big people in the shoe-shop. She knew 
how to talk business, and she knew how to 
talk clothes. Now, most of the girls want 
pretty things, being human. But just want- 
ing is what they do. They have a suit and 
a shirt-waist and an evening dress, and they 
wear them till they can get new ones. But 
Beatrice Corder wasn’t that kind. She never 
talked about clothes and what they cost in 
dollars. The kind she liked would ’a’ cost— 
hundreds. And it didn’t seem like she 
wanted to wear them so much as to see them 
and touch them too. Like I told Tillie, she 
seemed to be just hungry all the time for 
pretty things. 

It was one day in fall she came in with a 
new serge and I told her how nice she 
looked. “Do you call this a suit?” she said 
to me. “It’s a rag. Look at the shoulder. 
Look at that belt put on to hide how bad it’s 
cut at the waist. Women wouldn’t wear shoes 
with lines that bad! Oh!” she said, looking 
down at me. “I know what beautiful things 
Why, lines—say!” But she didn’t 
finish what. She just stood there a minute. 
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And I happened to look up, and there was Andy looking over to 
her with his eyes never leaving her face. Here was a girl would 
need a millionaire to give her what she wanted, and—maybe 
you've guessed it too—Andy had to go and be in love with that 
one girl in the store. 

She’d never even see him, you’d think, from the way she 
walked by, except when she had to talk to him about her work. 
That was her way with everyone, though. The girls used to wonder 
who was her folks and where she came from. I pieced it out to 
Tillie from the way she walked and talked that she must ’a’ come 
from a wealthy family that’d got down in the world, and the 
father one of them old gentlemen, maybe, that got a pointed 
beard and lost his money. You read about ’em often in them 
serial stories and the girl they worship has to go to work. Them 
high-toned notions were learned to her in her home, I seen plain. 

Andy, he’d stand up when she came into his office. About all 
he could do to show he loved her was to send her the best 
applicants that came to him when she needed a bunch of con- 
tingents. She didn’t do the buying yet. The head buyer did that, 
and the first assistant helped choose the stock. Beatrice Corder— 
we all called her Miss Corder—was in charge of the salespeople 
and told what line of goods they were out of and what 
was popular and ought to have another purchase made 
of them. For all she didn’t do the buying, I saw the 
traveling salesmen that came in didn’t forget to stop 
and say how-do-you-do to her. And when they talked, 
she’d stand there with her pencil tapping them polished 
nails, and then she’d raise them dark eyebrows, and 
she'd say: “Oh, yes. The buyer’s office is to the left 
—behind that little aisle, you know.” 

Poor Andy wasn’t the only one she didn’t notice. 

Even after the first year she came, there was times 
I wasn’t sure myself her and him knew each 
other more than casual, the way she acted. 
Sometimes he’d go by—by accident—and talk 
to her a minute. And sometimes she had to 
come to his office. You certainly couldn’t say 
she was the kind of a girl that led a man on. 

Then one day in spring I seen him go over 
and wait a while till she was ready, and come 
to her and say: “Bee!” 

Now, that one word was a whole story! I’m 
single and glad of it, but I can piece out that 
when a man goes on purpose to a girl and 
calls her a pet name, there’s something doing. 
I pieced it out quick as lightning, like I told 
Tillie at lunch-time, that their love-affair had 
gone and begun and was on a long time before 
that day. 

She turned around sharp and looked at him. 
She was almost tall as him. His face was 
white as paper, and I felt ashamed to listen, 
but there they was with only the wall made 
of shoe-boxes between my desk and they, and him right where 
I could see him too in the front. His voice got kind of husky, 
“Say,” I heard him say, “you hardly seem to know me this last sea- 
son. I thought,” he said, “when I got my raise, and was put 
in charge of a department—” 

I didn’t hear more, because a woman came up to ask me if 
she couldn’t exchange a pair of tan shoes for another size, and 
I had to listen to her. But I saw Andy go out to his desk. After- 
wards I noticed he always called her “Miss Corder.” So if there 
had been anything begun, it was all ended that day. I wanted 
harder than ever to shake him up. I’m single and I’m glad of it, 
but I know how a man ought to go for a girl! 

Then we got a new educational director—the store decided 
it wanted a woman to give the girls recreation and pleasure, 
and so it hired a college girl, and she got us together and told 
us we could have a grand time dancing and playing “Romeo 
and Juliet” and all that. I’m too stout for it; and besides, I’m 
not looking for a beau. But the young girls took to it like 
chickens to corn. All you heard about was them dances up in 
the assembly-hall, and the clothes they wore and all. 

The big affair was to be a Queen of Fashion Ball, with a fairy 
dance, and a Colonial tablet; and the big part afterward was to 
be a fashion march and all the employees in it, and a Queen of 
Fashion with the manager at the head leading. You know in 
summer, business is slow and most of the temporary employees 
are dropped, so only the real store people are left. It’s just after 
the big rush for weddings and graduations and vacations, and the 
store’s almost a vacation place itself, with the customers off on 


their honeymoons, and to their cottages on the seashore. So it 
was decided to have it—the ball—the second Thursday in August, 
after all the rush was over. But all you heard of all through June 
and July was that dance. The queen was going to be the prettiest 
girl in the store. Now, we got four thousand women employees, 
so you can imagine! 

Tillie and me were going plain, of course. Andy was going to 
be a Colonial gentleman, although as I said to Tillie when I heard 
they wore short pants, it wouldn’t look very good for a thin fel- 
low like him to do it. But I wasn’t that college girl responsible, 
and I let her worry over it. 

No one cared what the men were going to do. All you heard 
was just that vote. You see, the girls that wanted to try for it 
were to come in the big assembly-hall and go on the stage, and 
everyone else was to be on the floor looking on. They were going 
to vote for the girl that was prettiest by clapping kind of like they 
do in them dance-contests at Atlantic City, if you know what I 


The only time I seen him with color in his face was when Beatrice 
came into his office. I hope you had a pleasant holiday,”’ she said. 


mean. The girls begun to get their friends together and ask them 
to clap just like them politicians do. And every fellow that had 
a girl went around and talked to every other fellow he must clap 
for her. There was a fight in the Pure Foods about Kitty of the 
elevators, because someone said she was too stoutish, and Wilbur 
Prettyman heard about it, and came over to say she wasn’t. And 
all the gentlemen in the Jewelry were going to vote solid for 
Fanny down at the beauty-table. But I knew who was going to 
get that vote. There wasn’t only one girl in the store that could 
really be pretty enough and stylish enough to be the queen of 
fashion. That was the girl in the shoe-shop. And it was 
the Fashion Ball made Andy talk to me the first time about her. 

“Say,” I said to him near the end of June one day, “are you 
going in for the fashion-contest too?” 

He looked at me. “I’m sure you ought to,” he said, real polite, 
smiling. 

“I might, if there wasn’t so much of me,” I told him. “But 
honest, and kidding aside, I know that Beatrice Corder’d have 
it by just walking across the stage.” 

His face got kind of lit up, like there was a candle put inside 
it. “Do you think she’s pretty?” he said, real low. 

“T think she’s the most unfriendliest girl in the store, if you 
want to know,” I answered him candid. “Not pretty, no! Pretty 
means cuddly-like and all that, and making pies and loving a 
husband. She’s not pretty at all. She'll never make any man 
happy. She’s the kind that'll just take his pay-envelope and spend 
it and ask for more, and that’s all. She’s the most selfish girl I know. 
No,” I said again positive, “she’s not pretty. But she’s beautiful.” 
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After that long speech to show I had the gift of gab, I waited. 
He didn’t answer right away. Then he said: “Yes, she isn’t 
cuddly at all. But a fellow don’t mind that. Sometimes it’s 
nice to—” 

“Now, don’t tell me,” I said to him. “I’m single and I’m glad 
of it! But I know what makes a man happy. And I know a 
man wont be happy with that kind of girl. And the quicker he 
forgets her and gets over it, the more I'll think he isn’t a fool.” 

His face got red then. But he said: “Well, better men than 
me’ve been fools about beautiful women.” Didn't I know it 
myself reading them serials every night about working-girls? 
1 got up to him and put my hand on his hands, and I said: 
“Maybe you got to pick your own way, Andy.” ee 

“I” he said, with the funniest kind of smile, “I—didn’t pick 
it!” And then he laughed a little. “Say,” he said, “here 
you got me too, didn’t you? Telling you my troubles like 
all the rest of the third floor do—Miss Heart’scase!” 

But I knew he was glad he had that talk with me, for 
about a week before the ball, he came over to me and 
said: “Say, Miss Minnie, I wonder, do you know—is 
anyone—is anyone taking her there?” I was telling a 
lady we don’t take back a dress after it’s been wore two 
times. I knew he meant if anyone had asked Miss Cor- 
der to go with him to the dance. “I heard the floor-man 
ask her,” I said, “the little dark one.” 

Andy looked at me and didn’t speak. “She told him 
she thought she’d rather go 
alone,” I said. “You know, she 
aint never let any of the store 
people take her home or take 
her out. She’s a swell got poor, 
you know.” 

But instead of looking down- 
hearted, he kind of smiled up in 
that way he has, like a little boy 
who’s been give a nickel. “Well, 
she'll be there, then,” he said. 

“If she said she’d rather go 
alone, that means she’s going.” 

Here was my chance to 

tell him what I thought about 
his making love! “Andy,” I 
said, shaking my finger at 
him and a pair of shoes in 
the other hand some one had 
brought back to have the heels 
lowered, “you’re hopeless, you 
are. Why didn’t you say ‘I 
guess, then, she’ll go with me if 
she’s going.’ If I was a man, 
I’d go and yell out to her and 
say: ‘Here, you, you're going 
with me!’ Polite, of course, 
but she’d go!” 

“Girls nowadays wont let a 
fellow do that,” said Andy, “with 
women’s suffrage and all that.” 

“Don’t tell me,” I said. “I’m 
single and glad of it, but for all 
that, I know I like a man who 
bellers a little myself, especial 
when I know he aint my husband 
and I don’t have to stand it!” 

We were laughing about that when a big, tall fellow with broad 
shoulders came up the stairs and said to me: “Say, can you tell 
me where the shoe-shop is?” 

I showed him. “Now,” I said to Andy, “there’s the kind I 
mean—the big kind with them wicked eyes.” 

“It’s a good thing you're single,” said Andy. “Some nice fel- 
low’s got a chance yet—” But I shooed him on. 

I forgot all about him and her and all of it those last two 
weeks inJune. That’s one time for work! Every bride in the city had 
bought a dress she found she didn’t like when she took it home, 
and I had to prove to her she really did. Say, it took some talk, 
and my throat ached so I could hardly give the time-clerk good 
night when I went home. And there was something special wrong 
with shoes then, too. They’re always hard things and a bother, 
but that June, with girls buying to look cute and dainty on 
the stage or the altar, I had my hands full. Customers came 
every day to say they wanted tan when it was really cream- 
color they’d bought in the artificial light inside. 


There was one had bought a half-dozen pairs of them to take 
with her to the seashore, so she’d measured only one, and the rest 
were sent on to her size. She wanted the whole six pair exchanged, 
I had to have Miss Corder out. She came and stood there look. 
ing over the woman with them big gray eyes. Then she picked 
up a pair and another. “Color’s tan all right, madam,” she said, 
Then she touched the soles of the shoes. ‘These’s been worn on 
a floor with carpets,” she went on. “We don’t exchange worn shoes,” 

“But I can’t wear them,” the customer said, like she’d gone 
on to me before. 

Beatrice looked at her. ‘“I want our customers to be satis. 
fied,” she said. “But the firm can’t lose money on these shoes, 

Suppose you came for a pair—would you expect 
another lady to spoil the effect of a new costume, 
maybe, by wearing shoes put out of shape?” Now, 
I got the gift of talking too, but I’d never thought 
to say that. And it wouldn’t of done me any good, 
It was the way she said it. The 
customer kind of smiled. “J 
didn’t really use them—just wore 
them at dinner, and next mor. 
ing I found they were a wrong 
color. See—the color in the 
light. It’s yellow, not tan.” 

I watched Beatrice hold it po- 
lite but unbelieving, like a good 
saleswoman ought, to the win- 
dow light. She was quiet 
for a minute, but they was 
yellow. How’d she come down 
now, I wondered. She kind of 
smiled quick all over with that 
little dimple in her cheek the 
way she did, a business smile. 
“They are yellow,” she said. 
“Tl show you another selection 
for exchange.” And 
pled again: “I'll send the wore 
pair home to your address.” I 
thought the customer’d get mad 
then. But she smiled too, and 
said: “Thanks!” And /’d been 
trying to smooth her down for 
a half-hour! 

“Are you going to try for the 
Fashion Ball?” I asked Beatrice 
afterward. 

She was making out the slips 
of exchange for her customer. 
“The buyer said I’d better,” she 
said, “the departments being sort 
of contesting with each other.” 
If it’d been any other girl, I'd 
’a’ said, “You'll certainly get it!” 
But you couldn’t with her. 
That night of the ball they 
had all the stairs leading to the floors guarded by detectives and 
guards. All the counters were covered with black cloths. Only 
the big assembly-room on the fourth floor, where the big organ 
is, was lighted up. It was as bright as noon. You couldn't 
hardly believe it in there, that downstairs and upstairs there 
were floors all full of counters and shelves and stock of all kinds, 
and cash-registers, it looked so different. And you wouldn't 
know the girls at all—all dressed up in silk and lace and flowers 
with ribbons in their hair. 

The whole firm was there. The manager was sitting in a box 
right alongside the stage. Some of the big customers got invita- 
tions, and a good many of the road salesmen who were in town 
then came too. The newspapers even had something about it. 
It was as exciting as a real play. 

The Colonial tablet was as pretty as a picture, and the fairies 
went across the stage in cheesecloth and paper, and we clapped 
and laughed. And then we knew the big act was coming. We all 
hunched forward and waited. We'd heard there was going to 
be something wonderful. Just then that college girl that did all 
this for the store came out and she said: “I want you, friends, 
to know one thing about this—every dress worn by the girls was 
designed by its wearer!” : 

And then the curtain went up. And say—oh, say—it was 
grand! 

It was Egyptian or Greek or something, all flowers and velvet 





“Do you call this a 
suit?” she said. “It’s 
a rag.” 
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curtains. It looked kind of like 
the advertisements of Turkish 
cigarettes, if you can imagine 
it too. And right there, with all 
the light blazing on her so she 
seemed to just stand out, was 
Beatrice Corder, all shining with 
her brown hair in two long 
braids down her back, and her 
face pale, and her in a dress the 
like of which I aint ever imag- 
ined. Low way down and high 
way up and long 
sleeves and noth- 
ing on the shoul- 
ders anyhow. Say, 
she made your 
eyes blink. And 
all around her was 
the other girls. 
That’s the way 
you felt about it 
—all around her 
was the other girls! 

Well, about a 
hundred had gone in for 
the vote, and each went 
across the stage and got 
clapped for. And then 
she went. Say, I’ve never 
heard such noise even 
when the pipes busted 
that cold winter and the 
store almost was 
wrecked. The dresses 
had been made out of material from the store silks—each girl was 
allowed to use what she needed. And she’d used it—she wasn’t 
like any living girl. The manager got up and clapped and clapped 
himself, for all he’s a married man. 

To the right I seen a young fellow in short pants with silk 
stockings stand still and grab hold of a tin sword and look 
at her as if he wasn’t breathing. That was Andy, I knew. But 
he didn’t see just in front of him a big fellow with dark hair 
and dark eyes and a cruel kind of mouth stand up too, and bend 
forward to her so when the spotlight that followed her shone, it 
shone on him too, like he was in the show with her. He was that 
young man that had come the day I talked with Andy and I 
said he looked like a cave-man. 

Well, of course Beatrice was the Fashion Queen. She led the 
grand march with the manager beside her. Once she danced 
with Andy. But while she 
was still standing there right 
after the march, with her 
hand on the arm of her 
partner, and her eyes shining 
so they seemed to burn, that 
big black fellow came up. 
He bowed to the manager. 
and he bowed to her. I 
wasn't so far I couldn’ 
make out his asking her for 
a dance. She smiled to 
him: I’d never noticed it 
before, but her smile had 
Never seemed to be a 
girl’s smile, «because it 
was a little girl’s kind, the 
sort that a little girl that’s 
kind of afraid and proud 
and don’t want to talk has. 

But that big fellow didn’t 
look at her like you look at 
a little girl. I managed to 
move around the hall, and 
I was somewheres near them 
when they sat down. There 
was always a crowd about 
her. The big fellow put his 
arm around her and whirled 
her out and I heard him 
say, “Oh, you Queen!” 


She put her hands on the stole. 
667.9 * 9 44099 . 
It’s pretty, isn’t it?”’ she said. 


Beatrice led the grand march with 
the manager beside her. 
was always a crowd around her. 


I turned around after a while for a seat, and there was Andy. 

“Who is he?” I asked. I seen by his face I didn’t have to 
say who. 

“They say he’s a traveling salesman for shoes,” he said. “He’s 
rich—came with a machine. Has an interest in his business.” He 
talked quick, as if he was telling me a lesson he’d learned. I 
seen he'd heard all this just that evening. 

“He seems to have an interest in something besides his busi- 
ness,” I said. 

Andy didn’t answer a word, but his face got whiter. 

“Why don’t you go in and cut him out?” I shouted at him, 
exasperated. “Even them grand girls like that.” 

His mouth got sort of set like iron, but his eyes looked at me 
hopeless. “You don’t mean that,” he said quiet. “I’m getting 
forty a week. I’ll not get sixty for years. How do you think a 
girl like—like her—ought to live and wear? Look at the ring on 
his finger. And—I remember you said yourself he’s the kind 
girls like.” 

The last I seen of Beatrice Corder, the young man was whis- 
pering to her. Beatrice looked up to him quick and quiet after 
a little. “You can take me to the car,” she said. “I never 
let anyone take me home.” And they went out. She had the 
coat from her working-suit over her dress. It was kind of like 
that fairy-story I read when I was a little girl about Cinderella 

going back from the ball. But I was sure glad Beatrice 
didn’t let him take her home. Anyhow it didn’t stop him 
taking her everywhere else he could get her to go with him 
when he came to town after that. Every time I looked over 
to the shoes, it seemed to me I could see him there talking 
to her and making them big eyes at her. 

It went on that way all through the summer and fall. 
Late on Christmas Eve, when the saleswomen were gone, 
and only the charwomen that come from four to eight were 
walking around dusting and polishing, I was trying to hurry 
and clear my desk. On the other side of that wall of shoe- 
box shelves I could hear Beatrice busy with seeing her 
stock was all right before holiday closing. And then I 
heard steps on the stairs, and up came that big black 
fellow, and he went right by me and in the shoe-shop. My 
heart actually jumped. I’m single and glad of it, but I 
knew a big moment was coming. 

“Hello, Queenie,” he said. They stood just behind that 
row of boxes, just where she’d stood that time with Andy 
when he called her “Bee” last spring. 

I heard her say, quiet-like: “How are you, Miles?” Some 
swell name, I thought. 
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I heard him walk a bit back and forth like some of them animals 
in the Zoo, and then he said quick and low: “Well, Queenie, I’ve 
come to find if you'll say the word.” 

I waited—it seemed a awful long time—till she said: “I 
will. Only I want you to do something before I do. I—I want 
you to see my folks about it.” 

“Oh, bother seeing your folks,” he said. “What they got to 
do with it?” I guessed she looked she didn’t like that, for he 
went on smooth: “Oh, kiddo, you don’t know what I’d do for 
you!” His voice kind of jumped then. “Say, I’m making six 
thousand a year. If I put a big deal through this winter —I’m 
planning one,—that’ll go for things to make my Queenie pret- 
tier.” 

Beatrice said then in a firm kind of voice: “Anyhow, you’d 
better see my folks first.” 

“All right,” he said. “I will, ‘Queenie, when I come to sell 
summer stock.” 

I kind of felt my heart jump. “Anyhow,” I thought, “when 
that old gentleman sees him, he may give him the go-by for his 
daughter, and there’s still a chance for Andy.” 

And thinking that, I looked over, and there was Andy still by 
his desk, with his hands flat on that blotter and a pile of em- 
ployees’ cards before him. And he not seeing a thing on them, I 
knew. 

From the other side of the shoes I heard that man’s voice 
real low: “Queenie, you'll never imagine anything like the things 
T'll give you.” 

“T’'d like it,” she said. “I love to touch pretty things. I'd 
like to have clothes and clothes all the time around me. I love 
to plan them and—” 

“Clothes?” he said. And he laughed triumphant. “Look here.” 

Say, you can imagine how I felt. He hadn’t come in with any 
parcel, and there he was showing—clothes. I hardly kept myself 
sitting, I wanted that much to peek. 

She said: “Oh!” I heard something move, and 
she said: “Not now, please. Please—not now.” 


I pieced it out he was trying to kiss her, right 
off. 


In a few minutes she came out with him behind 

her. I opened my eyes. She had on one of them long. 
wide, slinky stoles they were wearing that reach 
all the way down to the knees and have a white 
fur collar and a wide fur belt around. 
And if you can imagine anything pret- 
tier than she was with her big gray 
eyes and her lips kind of smiling a 
little, I don’t know what it could be. 

I said quick: “Merry Christmas, 
Miss Corder.” 

She said: “Same to you!” She put 
her hands on the stole. ~_ 
“Tt’s pretty, isn’t it?” she 
said. 

“Very,” I said. 

Her face went 
a little pink. “My 
friend surprised 
me,” she said. “He 
brought it under 
his coat on his 
arm so I wouldn’t 
see it.” 

“Tt’s pretty,” I 
said. But I was 
piecing it out all 
the time; if she 
took such a pres- 
ent from him, it 
meant she meant 
~ to take him. 

And I looked 
over, and there 
was Andy listening too. 


“é . 
You’re crazy,”’ he said. 
ce 
Can’t you hear?’’ 


A bundle of cards fell to the floor like a 
snowstorm around his feet. She looked over them. And for a 
little minute her face got kind of paler. Then she said to the 
young man by her: “I’d like to hurry now.” 

“Andy, Andy,” I said to him, “it’s a mean shame.” 

He looked up. “Well,” he said, “she never said she even liked 
me. I’d only been hoping—” I knew there wasn’t going to be 
no jolly Christmas for him when I seen him go to his boarding- 
house after we left the store. 


| 

I told Tillie I was glad we have such an awful lot of work 
for Andy specially, after Christmas. The only time I seen him 
with some color in his face was one morning when Beatrice Cor. 
der came into his office and stood quiet a minute. 

“I hope you had a pleasant holiday,” she said. 

“Fine,” he answered. 

Then she said, with her voice not so quiet and low as it always 
is: “We're going to have a sale of left-over stock. I'd like a 
few contingents for a week or so.” 

“Yes,” he said. “How—how many?” 

a be over later to let you know how many we'll need,” she 
sald. 

I could ’a’ yelled at him. I’m single and glad of it, but | 
knowed that was the time a man could ’a’ made a girl just shrink 
up by giving her a cold and icy look, and he goes and quivers 
inside almost when she talks to him! But I couldn’t help feeling 
a stab for him when just before noon I seen him turn his eyes 
quick, and there that there fellow came in. He walked right 
over to Beatrice before all the salespeople as if she belonged to 
him, and he had a right. “You little Queen!” I heard him say, 
“T’ve come to town for something special now. About that thing 
I’ve been talking. It’s all for you, Beatrice.” His voice got kind 
of masterful and deep. “And you're going to help me, Queenie!” 
I couldn’t hear if she answered him or not, though I would ‘a’ 
give most anything to see just then. But I heard him say: “I’] 
be here for you after closing. Be sure to wait for me.” 

He swaggered to the steps so proud he almost knocked down a 
scared little old lady in a last-year’s hat and a mangy fur neck- 
piece that you could see right away was coming to be another 
applicant to Andy. And he didn’t even say excuse me to her. 

“Look careful, there,” Andy called out to him. And honest, 
his voice made me sit up—not bellering, but quiet. I seen then 
that if only Andy had the chancet he’d be the happiest man in the 

world to get out and hit that man in the eye like they 
do in the serials. But Andy wasn’t cave-man enough to 
go out and make that chancet and show off before his girl. 
He just said quiet: “It’s all right, ma’am,” to the old lady, 
and she went in. 

I kind of liked seeing how he asked her about her experi- 
ence and if she knew the hours were from eight to 
ten A. M. and four to eight Pp. M. It’s all right to be 
one of them scornful fellows with a young woman, but 
I couldn’t help liking Andy’s way with the old lady. 
He said then, his face smiling up the way he does: 

“Now, you just give me one reference, and 
I'll make out your card.” 

She kind of trembled out: “Reference?” 

He was saying, “Any name’ll do if they 
know—” when his gate clicked—and I'd 
of known Beatrice Corder was coming in 
even if I hadn’t seen her, the way he 
jumped up. 

“About those contingents—” she said. 

“In a minute, Miss Corder,” he stam- 
mered. “Just an applicant—hasn’t a refer- 
ence—” 

The little woman said: “S-sh!” 

And Beatrice stopped and looked down. 
“Why,” she said quick and quiet, and her 
color a little high, “Mr. Blossom—she— 
why, that’s my mother.” . 

That little woman was closing and open- 
ing her hands together. “I think I'll go 
home,” she said. 

“No, you don’t, Mom,” said Beatrice. 

2 And like I told Tillie, if you know Beatrice, 
you can piece it out how she said that. “Didn’t you believe me, 
Mom,” she went on, “when I said you needn’t do this, being I’m 
—expecting—a lot of money.” She looked quick at us when she 
said this. I looked over to Andy. I knew what she meant—she 
was going to marry that fellow! 

The little woman was folding and opening her hands. “It’s 
ten a week,” she said. “I thought you didn’t need to know. I 
didn’t know about a reference.” 

Her tall daughter looked down at her. “I told you when you 
read me the ad I didn’t want you to work out, Mom,” she said. 
“But we'll settle that later after a while.” She turned around | 
to Andy. “Of course I’ll recommend my mother. I guess being 
here three years and assistant in the Shoes is enough, isn’t it, 
to make it go?” 

“Why,” he stuttered slowly, “why—” (Continued on page 98) 











R. ANNA Howarp SHAw, when awarded the Distinguished 

Service Medal, admitted that the war had “discovered” 
women, but she agreed that though great changes have come in 
the position of women, the greatest changes are discoverable in 
men—in their attitude toward women. 

Many men say that women “arrived” during the war; this 
thought, however, reflects an admission rather than a discovery. 
There were, in fact, more than eight million women gainfully em- 
ployed in the United States when the census was taken in 1910. 
No one knows exactly how many were gainfully employed during 
the war, or how many are employed now. The only great industry 
for which there are accurate figures is the railway industry. There 
are no authentic figures of the number of women engaged in the 
shipbuilding industry, the munitions industry or even the auto- 
mobile or the airplane industry. It is believed that the best 
estimate is the one made by Miss Violet Hunkins, for the War 
Labor Board, and based upon the best information available. 
Checking the increase by short and long periods of years before 
1910 and estimating what the total number of women at work 
would have been in 1918 had there been no war, she arrived at 
the figure of eleven million five hundred thousand. Adding to 
this estimate, based upon most authentic sources, the number who 
entered industry during the war, she concluded that there were, 
at most, about thirteen million five hundred thousand women gain- 
fully employed in the United States when the armistice was signed. 

“These figures in themselves make it appear that women had 
demonstrated their ability long before the war,” concluded one 
wise employer. ‘The fact is, married men—I’m not married!— 
have been envious of women’s ability since the Lord knows when. 
It seems to me the wonderful service women rendered in the 
war emergency is just one more proof that they have for genera- 
tions been doing the hardest and most unappreciated work in the 
world—housework. Personally I think that long and traditional 
experience has trained them to be inherently better craftsmen 
than men.” 

He argued that houseworkers are, in measure of ability, what 
farmers are to city men—masters of a score of trades; whereas 
husbands, on one hand, and city men on the other, are usually 
masters of only one trade—specialists. He said that his company, 
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a watch-making concern, had been employing women in mechan- 
ical work for years. 

“But it’s specialized work,” I suggested. 

“Specialized nothing!” he responded. ‘“We’ve used women all 
along the line. Why, during the war we trained some of them to 
be tool-makers”—which is the most difficult and best-remunerated 
job in a shop, as a rule. 

A superintendent at a Government arsenal said that before we 
entered the war he had hired, among many others, an inexperi- 
enced girl. “We put her on a sensitive drill-press which drilled 
only one hole at a time, and matched her against an experienced 
man working on a multiple drill-press that bores eight holes at 
atime. This man, who was of ordinary ability, struggled through 
the eight hours of a particular day with only fifteen minutes for 
lunch. The girl, who had received very little coaching, rested 
fifteen minutes every hour, and therefore actually worked only 
six hours out of the eight. But she worked like lightning, and 
at the end of the day, with her single drill she accomplished ten 
per cent more work than the man with his multiple drill, although, 
with equal ability at each machine, he should have done a lot more.” 


NOTHER employer insists that women are in all mechanical 

work, consistent with their strength, better workers than men. 
“But,” he observes, “I’ve concluded that if you want them to 
be productive, you have to treat them intelligently. Give them 
a foreman who can’t understand them, and you might as well 
fire the women or fire the foreman! Women are much more sus- 
ceptible to surroundings than are men.” 

He illustrated his point by referring to three plants of one 
company,—in Virginia, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin—each mak- 
ing the same article, and under the same general management. 
The Wisconsin plant gave its women pay equal to that given men 
for the same work. It looked out for their surroundings and 
employed them with great success. The other two plants still 
count their women workers as failures. 

Women demonstrated their resourcefulness and infinite versa- 
tility before the war, although, of course, they added to their 
laurels during the war. They certainly demonstrated their ability 
in all kinds of commercial work before the war. 

The war shot all to pieces the prejudice against women working 
in certain pursuits. The labor-unions were particularly hos- 
tile; but with labor scarcity, the releasing of millions of men for 
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war, and the necessary determination of women to hold jobs 
and of employers to keep them in jobs—with all these new con- 
siderations and many supplementary ones, labor organizations are 
turning a new leaf and organizing women much more generally. 

There was a disposition to discount women because they had 
not the vote. Now, practically, they have it. 

A CENSUS made in 1915, with the co-operation of the Asso- 

ciation of Collegiate Alumnz, presents a huge cross-section 
of the college women of America in their relation to the nation 
as a whole. It reveals that college women before the war were 
engaged in nearly all the major activities of America requiring 
special mental training and technique. With the needs of the 
nation during the war and the departure of nearly all fit young 
college men for service, probably, in number and in variation of 
service, the graduates of our colleges who were self-sustaining 
increased tremendously. 

How greatly the number and the activities of women without 
college education increased during the war, no one can accurately 
say. In France, in August, 1914, thirty-eight per cent of all 
industrial workers were women, 179,398 in number; in July, 1918, 
forty per cent, or 533,523, were women. In Great Britain, the 
number of women industrial workers increased 1,650,000 in four 
years. In America there has been no such proportionate increase, 
nor—because we suffered no such loss in our manhood as Eng- 
land suffered—are women so likely to hold their ground, although 
a stern labor scarcity is imminent due largely to a surprising exo- 
dus of aliens to nations new or to their fatherlands. 

“The work of women during the war has been wonderful,” said 
Mr. Schwab. At Bethlehem, though women workers were fairly 
hooted by the men at first, they soon, in ability and in reward, 
made good. 

“The general results we are getting from women in mechanical 
work are improving steadily,” adds another employer. “Examina- 
tion of our records demonstrates, also, that they continue to lose 
less and less time.” He then explained that many of the women 
employed in his new factory were milliners, school teachers and 
others who, having been more or less horticultured, had to accus- 
tom themselves to harder physical effort. 

“Women do our heavy work with steadily decreasing loss of 
time,” volunteered still another authority, “because they are 
learning how to spare certain chest, body and back muscles. A 
woman knows intuitively, or soon learns, how to use her strength. 
A man pushes and jerks and hauls even a mop, but a woman leans 
on it. That is why, when they get accustomed 
to machine work, women are in better condi- 
tion physically than are stenographers or clerks 
in a department store.” 

“As a matter of fact,” concluded Dr. Dud- 
ley A. Sargent, who for many years has given 
special study to the physical culture of women 
as well as of men, “I have found that women 
are strong in their legs, about two-thirds as 
strong as men on the average, but not strong in 
their backs. The strain of work that calls for 
long hours of standing or pushing of trucks and 
the like arises from the lack of strength in back 
and waist.” 

Taking it for granted that women have been 
successful in so many directions that it is easier 
to suggest where they have not been successful 
than to describe all they have achieved, I struck about for some 
instances where they are now being replaced by men. Accord- 
ingly I went to the superintendent of the Woolworth Building, 
in New York, to ask about the elevator-girls. 

“They have been amazingly satisfactory.” he said, “except in 
certain respects. For one thing, the new State laws require us 
to supply chairs or stools for women operators. Our cars are 
small—they hold only thirteen persons—and we haven’t the 
room. We have had absolutely no trouble from carelessness; the 
fact is women are, because they are women, I suppose, too care- 
ful, and the result is we don’t get quite so many trips out of a 
car in a day as we get from men, who are also better qualified to 
make rush crowds step lively and not overcrowd the cars. 

“The women watch signals more carefully than men do. They 
do not fly by floors, as men often do. This means better service, 
of course. But the cars in a big building like this have to ba 
run right on time, and, strange as it may seem, too much care 
and precision are not desirable. 

“We still have twenty-four women out of a total of forty 
operators. Five or six of those women can run elevators better 
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“WOMEN 
permanently separate 
themselves from men 
to secure 
success in the fields 
of industry, or of 
social or political life.” 


— Dr. Anna Howard Shaw. 


than any man ever thought of doing. We had one woman of sixty 
who came here, learned the tricks of the job and proceeded : 
operate an elevator better than any man operator we ever had. We 
have one woman of forty-five who hasn’t missed a day in over 
a year. Women are generally punctual, whereas men Operators 
often feel when they get their pay that they can afford to loaf 
a day. The men and the women get the same pay.” 

The experience of the railroads throws much light upon the 
epic story of women in industry. 

“In most of the industries hiring women during the war,” ex. 
plained Miss Pauline Goldmark, manager of the women’s section 
of the Railway Administration, “women were taken on by new 
organizations. The railroads were different. There the women 
were taken into an old and estahlished industry where a good deal 
of persuasion was sometimes necessary to get them a fair chance.” 

“The roads began taking them on in numbers as early as May. 
1917. It was then that the Pennsylvania, for instance, began to 
hire them to take the places of men. When, therefore, we made 
our first thorough census, in January, 1918, the total figure, 61,163, 
probably included many who had been substituted for men. When 
the next census was taken, in October, the number had been jp. 
creased to 101,785. Since January 1, 1910, there has been a gen. 
eral reduction of forces on the railroads, yet our quarterly report 
indicates that, together with the men discharged, the women in 
clerical or semi-clerical work have been reduced only eleven per 
cent and the women in heavier work only fourteen per cent. Inci- 
dentally, in not a few instances, with a freer supply of men ayail- 
able, women doing heavy work, or work in surroundings where 
there was moral hazard, have been dismissed or transferred at the 
request of the Railroad Administration.” 


HIS excellent showing in an industry which heretofore. 

unlike the munitions industry for instance, has been little 
dwelt upon, is probably due in large part to Mr. McAdoo's 
General Order No. 27, which stipulates that where women are 
employed “their working conditions must be healthful and fitted 
to their needs;” “the laws enacted for the government of their 
employment must be observed;” “their pay, when they do the 
same class of work as men, shall be the same as that of men.” 

This ruling was encouraged by the railway organizations, among 
which is the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks. Its 
Grand President, J. J. Forrester, told me that doubtless eighty 
per cent of the women employed come within the province of his 
organization; that of the total two hundred and thirty-six thousand 
members of the organization, 43.4 per cent are 
women; that, to take a specific instance, out of 
fourteen hundred members in the Southern 
office in Washington, eight hundred are women. 
All of these facts will justify a prophecy made 
by Anna Howard Shaw, that women “cannot 
permanently separate themselves from men in 
order to secure success in the fields of industry, 
or of social or political life.” 

With relatively few exceptions, the Railway 
Administration now concludes that women rail- 
roaders are making good. 

Secretary Baker has again and again paid the 
highest tribute to women in war industries. 

Mr. Gompers, too, has referred to their work 
and their future in no uncertain terms, and has 
gone on record everlastingly by originating, 
as president of the International Committee on Labor, the 
world-wide recommendations of the treaty and league that look 
to the abolition of child-labor, proper training for both boys 
and girls, the eight-hour day or a shorter day, which women 
especially require, and “equal pay to women and to men for work 
of equal value in quantity and quality.” 

“Women have entered new occupations side by side with men, 
Mr. McAdoo points out. “One industry reports woman as holding 
positions of ninety-nine different kinds. ... . 4s 

To be sure, there remain some foremen, superintendents, presi- 
dents and mere husbands who view with doubt or disquietude the 
rights, privileges, prerogatives of women and the proofs of their 
manifold abilities. But, after all, in America success is virtue, 
as a rule, and by that measure women have surged forward during 
the war from behind many walls where they were condemned to 
water the vines and wait their opportunity. And they have once 
more demonstrated, this time with extended and conclusive success, 
as Dr. Anna Howard Shaw predicted, “that no class, no race, no 
sex, can justly be eliminated from participation in industry and in 
national life without a corresponding loss to group and state.” 
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A’ Elton sauntered idly down the village street and caught 
the interested glances of the boys about the blacksmith 
shop, he suddenly realized that a new distinction had descended 
upon him. When his mother had told him, hardly an hour before, 
that they were going to move away from Eltonville, an almost 
overwhelming sense of panic and loneliness had seized him. But 
now when “the news” had rippled through the town, it was evi- 
dent that this cloud of impending departure had a silver lining, 
and that a removal from the village founded by a great-great- 
grandfather Elton to a “God-forsaken spot somewhere up in the 
Green Mountains” had a high romantic value in the minds of his 
mates. 

This descriptive phrase had fallen from the angry lips of great- 
uncle Amos Elton, the dean of the family, who had evidently 
overlooked the fact that Mary Dow was also an Elton and not 
to be dominated gruffly even by the chief of the clan. In her open 
rebellion against the rule of the crusty old patriarch and the 
subdued applause which it provoked from the portion of the 
population not in awe of the forceful old autocrat of the bank, 
Elton found a considerable measure of reflected glory. As he 
heard ‘Squire Marvin defend “Mary’s spunk” before a delighted 
group in the post office and saw the admiration which this stirred 
in the faces of the boys who formed an attentive circle about these 
elder statesmen of the village, the lad fairly glowed with 
pride. 

For a time after his father’s death, Elton had found that being 
the center of the sympathetic attentions of the entire community 
was not without a novel and flattering interest. But pity is an 
incense which soon stales in the nostrils of a boy, especially wher 
bestowed in public by caressing women. Elton had tasted the 
seductive sweets of public notice, and it had awakened in his 
imaginative mind a new, half-conscious hunger for the more 
wholesome offerings of honest envy and admiration on the part 
of his peers. 

When these followed in the wake of the announcement that 
Mary Elton Dow had “risen up” against “Old Amos” and was 
going to leave her ancestral village and defy the fates by going to 
a Vermont chicken-farm, the boy’s remaining days in Eltonville 
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became a bright procession of flattering attentions that filled his 
mind with the pleasant odors of incense and mercifully dulled his 
sensibilities to the approaching pains of parting from all that was 
dear and familiar. This opiate of boyish homage also served to 
deaden his natural dread of facing the unfamiliar world into 
which he would shortly be plunged. 

So it was with a high heart that Elton, laden with gifts and 
envious salutations from his small fellows, saw the home village 
disappear, and turned his attention to the novelties of travel 
by train. Not the least agreeable feature of the exciting pageant 
of departure was the neat blue traveling-dress and the new hat 
in which his mother celebrated the culmination of her revolt. How 
good it seemed to see her in these “new clothes” instead of the 
somber black of the mourning garments which she had daringly 
discarded. 

A surge of desperate and sickening loneliness swept over 
Elton as he stood on the peak of the stone-pile and watched 
the wagon as it turned from the straggling lane into the main 
highway, which led down the long slope of the hills into the wind- 
ing valley, with its white villages, its red mills and its covered 
bridges. 

One hand clutched at his choking throat and the other clinched 
tightly at his side, he looked the statue of a small sentinel, the 
image of a boyish Guardian of the Hills: Not a musc’e of the 
taut little figure moved until the wagon had disappeared into the 
first dip. Then came a quick recoil from the strain of his pre- 
tense of courage in parting with his mother, and he almost stum- 
bled from the heap of rocks which had made so heroic a pedestal 
for his unconscious pose. 

The Hills! How he hated them! 

Why had his mother ever left their safe and pleasant valley 
where almost every white farmhouse, for miles about, sheltered 
their own people? He groaned aloud as he thought of the vil- 
lage—their village!—where they had almost as many relatives 
and “connections” as there were houses, and where he had the 
freedom of a dozen doughnut jars and cookie crocks. 

There wasn’t anybody in the town or the country about, back 
there at Eltonville, who wasn’t friendly and kind, and who didn’t 
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understand that his mother was an Elton. 


who had been a school-teacher. 


Finally the boy uncovered his eyes and lifted them appraisingly 
upon the rugged landscape that billowed away into the misty 
blueness wherever he looked. Slowly he shifted his gaze from one 
house to another as he passed the people of the Hills in mental 


review. 

There in the ramshackle wood-colored hut 
on the shoulder of Hard Cider Hill lived 
the family of the man who had been taken to 
prison the very day he and his mother had 
come to the Hills. Never before in all his 
sheltered, petted life had he seen a man in 
handcuffs, and the sight 
of them made him sick to 
faintness. He well knew 
this was no way for an 
Elton to feel; but he 
couldn’t help it. 

Close against the dark 
triangle of Holcomb’s 
spruce lot was set the 
cabin of “Looney” Sills; 
and down by the deserted 
schoolhouse was the home 
of the boy with the 
crooked face, from whom 
the driver who had 
brought him and _ his 
mother into the Hills, had 
asked the way to the “Old 
Forbes Place” the day of 
their arrival. 

Elton shuddered as he 
recalled the strange look 
which the boy had given 
him when he glaneed from 
the crooked, impish face 
into his mother’s eyes in 
a way that said, as plain- 
ly as words could have expressed it: “What a queer boy!” 

Once he had walked a mile out of his way rather than pass 
the Lavoy place and chance a meeting with “Twist,” as the 
roving youth was called by the other natives. This was another 
instance of failing to act like an Elton! 

Of course when his mother had bought the “chicken-farm” 
from the catalogue-firm, she did not know she was going into a 
land of queer people—Elton never failed to remember this in 
her defense! Hadn’t the circular said it was “a beauty spot of 
picturesque New England’’?—and hadn’t his mother explained 
to him that New England was much like York State, “only a 
little more rugged’’? 

The day when they took possession of the farm which was to 
make them independent of any help from “Old Amos,” Elton 
had watched his mother’s face and read in it the disappointment 
and homesickness she could not conceal. But no Elton had ever 
turned back from a hard situation without a fight! He had been 
told this ever since he could remember anything. 

Not once had she complained. But hadn’t he awakened, one 
of those first nights, and found her crying so hard the bed shook 
with her sobs? She hated the Hills as much as he did. But being 
an Elton and grown up, she couldn’t admit it. He had never 
before wished his mother different; but as he reflected that it 
was the Elton in her which would not let her turn back from the 
Hills, he found it almost impossible not to wish she had less of 
this forceful strain in her. Anything to get down out of the 
Hills and away from their queer people! 

The sight of the white chickens, starting on their morning forage 
in the mowing, turned his thoughts to the practical results of 
all their sacrifice. If their fowl continued to disappear as fast 
as they had been vanishing lately, they would not have enough left 
for another year’s brood stock. Bogenrief, the French Canadian 
hired-hand, had gone into the veneer-factory after the crops were 
harvested; but he had left his gun behind! 

Perhaps if he took Bogie’s rifle down from its peg 
above the fireplace, he could get a shot at a fox and 
end its raids. Besides, for the first time since they 
had moved, he was alone with the silent Hills and 
their queer people. He knew that an Elton ought 
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With a high heart, — 
Elton saw the home 

village disappear, and 
turned his attention to the 
novelties of travel by train. 


not to be afraid; but it would be good to feel a gun 


But here in the awful 
Hills, everybody was queer, excepting Mrs. Blodgett, the woman 





in his hands! 
with it? 

A new sense of security came to Elton as he laid the rifle ; 
the crook of his arm, seated himself on the cracked door-stone below 
the dilapidated lattice and looked with dreamy disgust at ¢j, 
broken grape-arbor that leaned drunkenly to the south, so symbolic 
of the buildings and people of the Hills. 


Things had never lo 
this way back home! mat 
ings and trellises there were 
kept neat and white and 4 
clean, green carpet of grass 
», covered all the open spaces 
aA He remembered, as fp 
stared at these unsightly 
objects and glanced back 
over his shoulder at the 
gray weather-stained Siding 
of the house, how proud he 
had felt when he had over. 
heard Judge Lantry say to 
a stranger that Mary Elton 
Dow was the neatest woman 
in the village. 

He was glad that the 
Judge couldn't see this 
place. But his mother 
was not to blame; the in- 
cubator and the eggs and 
the other things she had 
been obliged to buy to get 
started had taken all their 
money! She would have 
the Hill place as trim and 
neat as the one back home, 
if there were_ only money 
enough. He knew, too, if 
he was lonesome for the 
boys he had left, his 
mother’s heart ached more 
because of missing his 
father and the home-folks with whom she had always lived. 

Somehow he would get her out of the Hills! The ardor of 
this resolve brought him to his feet. Then a sudden babble of 
cackling caused him to run for the chicken-house. The sight of 
a drop of fresh blood on the sill of the run-way door gave a new 
turn to his thoughts. It was surely a fox that was doing the 
thieving. Perhaps he could trace it back into the woods and get 
a shot at it. If he could only kill it and have it to show to Mother 
when she came back, she would certainly feel that he was growing 
up and that he was going to take good care of her. 

Elton ran swiftly up the old orchard slope, darted through a 
gap in the stone wall and pushed on past the sugarhouse toward a 
spot in the thickest part of the woods where he had once noticed 
a hole under a little ledge of stone. 

That dash was the most exciting moment he had known since 
coming .to the Hills! Once in its course he realized that a black- 
berry briar was tearing through his clothing, but he did not pause 
until almost within sight of the ledge on the other side of the 
little hollow. Yes; he was certainly hot on the trail of the rob- 
ber, for there on a dark patch of moss was a white feather from 
a chicken’s wing. 

He stopped at the big fallen beech a few rods beyond, rested 
the rifle across its dappled trunk and then peered cautiously above 
his ambush. Suddenly he dodged back and sighted the rifle at 
the spot where he had seen a flash of red above a log and waited. 
In another instant the red showed again, and he pulled the trig- 
ger. Then he leaped to his feet and rushed eagerly forward. 

Stretched upon the leaves was a doe, looking up at him with 
big, hurt eyes. Twice the deep-fringed lids closed and opened. 
Then the set, reproachful eyes began to glaze. 

At this the boy dropped to his knees. The rifle fell from 
his hand, and his body rocked back and forth as he moaned: 
“OQh—Oh—Oh!” 

His agony of remorse and tenderness tore him so that he 
started to gather the head of the creature into his arms, when a 
screen of young pines parted and the boy with the crooked face 
stood staring solemnly down at the dying doe. Twist shifted his 
unmatched eyes to the horrified face of the weeping boy and 
grinned: “They c’n put yeh behind the bars fer that.” 

“You—you—you’re not going to tell, are you?” came the quick, 
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pleading cry from the white lips of the boy who had not yet 
risen from his knees. as 

Ignoring the question, the grinning native slowly drew a heavy 
hunting-knife from his pocket and remarked: “There aint no use 
wastin’ good deer meat.” 

Realizing what this implied, Elton leaped to his feet and fled 
to the house. 

Dusk had already begun to fill the valley with a rising tide 
of darkness when the Blodgett wagon came rattling up the lane. 
‘Mary Dow alighted quickly, and gayly exclaimed: ‘Hurry, dear, 
you're going back with me to a party and to stay all night with 
Mrs. Blodgett.” 

The news that he was to go where he could escape at least 
for the moment from the pursuing presence of his fear, made 
Elton almost faint with relief. Eagerly he snatched his night- 
shirt from its hook and placed it in the bag into which his mother 
was deftly packing her own belongings. He remembered, in that 
instant of hurried preparation, the curiosity with which the wife 
of the “prison man” had examined the garment the first day she 
had helped his mother, and her solemn assurance that there was 
not another in the Hills. 

Not until they were well beyond 
the Lavoy house did Elton relax, 
draw a breath of relief and lean 
comfortably against his mother. For 
a few minutes he allowed himself to 
imagine that instead of going to the 
Farmers’ Union party in the empty 
red house, they were starting back 
home, leaving the Hills behind them 
forever. But this dream was too 
splendidly impossible to be 
sustained, so he thrust it res- 
olutely out of his mind and 
busied himself in wondering 
whether Twist had already 
taken the deer away and 
whether he would “tell” 
at once or wait for the 
game warden to come up 
into the Hills from the 
county seat. . 

Snuggled cosily against his 
mother, with her arm lightly 
about him, he finally began 
to feel a soothing sense of 
drowsiness when, a few rods 
in front of the plodding 
team, the figure of a doe was 
suddenly silhouetted against 
the skyline. In the pale 
moonlight the creature looked 
weirdly unreal. Before he 
could check it, a shudder 
swept over him. Then he 
trembled so violently that 
his mother bent down and 
whispered: “It’s only a doe, 
child! It wouldn’t hurt you 
any more than you’d harm 4 
hag 4 j iS 

Her words of consolation 
fell upon him like lashes, for 
as she spoke he was seeing 
the haunting eyes of the doe 
he had killed looking up at 
him accusingly. The mem- 
ory was more than he could 
bear. Neither discretion nor shame could check his sobs that 
now shook him and made him cling to his mother with a frantic 
gtasp of terror. 

Never since he had left babyhood behind him had Mary Dow 
heard her boy cry with such shameless abandon. Perhaps some- 
thing had frightened him while she had been away. He had 
seemed so brave when she had left in the morning that she had 
exclaimed to herself, “The plucky little Elton!” She would get 
at the bottom of his trouble quickly when once she had a chance 
to talk with him! 

_As they made the turn which brought the little red house into 
view, Elton’s troubles vanished suddenly. There were more 
lights glowing in the windows of this homey cottage than he had 
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“Somebody been killin’ deer out of sea- a 
questioned the warden. “I have. 
I shot a—a doe. But I didn’t mean to.” 





seen in all the time since they had left Eltonville. The unbroken 

darkness of the night landscape of the Hills had been weirdly 

oppressive to him, more so than even the frequent sight of aban- 

doned farmhouses, which never failed to give him a creepy sense 

of desolation. 

' —— he exclaimed excitedly, “it looks like a sociable back 
ome!” 

As they came nearer and the sound of a violin carried to them 
through the crisp fall air, his mother replied: “I guess it’s going 
to be something like the barn dances we used to go to when I was 
a girl. They’re going to have a big dinner—bear and venison 
and coon. Mrs. Blodgett is going to recite, and a lady from the 
Center will sing. Then after the tables are cleared away, they'll 
dance until almost morning, I expect.” 

Somehow the festive appearance of the little red house, 
with birch logs blazing in the three fireplaces, candles gleam- 
ing from mantles and tables and the rooms crowded with 
laughing people, seemed marvelously cheering to Elton—almost 
like the realization of a dream, for he had never passed this 
house without feeling that it did not really belong to the 
desolate ranks of the abandoned. Then the fragrance of the 
brewing coffee and the odor that filled the place of bear and 
venison steaks broiling over the coals seemed the very incense 
of hospitality. 

He fell asleep in the homeward-bound wagon, and awakened 
the next morning with the feeling that all the 
trouble about Twist and the doe must have beep 
just a bad dream and that he and his mother 
would keep on living at the Blodgett’s, or else 
go from there back to their own village. 

He had started to explore the cattle-barn, when 
he peeped through a crack and saw the crooked 
face of Twist peering furtively from a straw- 
stack. 

Swiftly Elton fled into the house, found his 
mother and stammered excitedly: “Mother! 
\ Mother! Can’t we go back home to Eltonville? 
\« I don’t ever want to see the 

Hill house again.” 

She looked at him in amaze- 
ment for a moment and then 
exclaimed: “I thought you 
were an Elton!” 

He knew what she meant: 
the Eltons did not turn back! 
This was one of the responsi- 
bilities of being an Elton. 

Oh, if his mother would 
only leave everything and go 
back to the safe and pleasant 
valley of their own people 
where Twist couldn’t follow! 

* Perhaps if he told her every- 
thing and begged, she might— 
even if she was an Elton! But 
such a hope was beyond the 
reach of his faith; he knew the 
pride and determination of 
the Eltons. So he settled hime 
self stoically to the unfolding 
of his doom. 

Suddenly upon the day of 
their return to the Hill house, 
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he could only get within the 
white village of the Eltons, he 
was sure Judge Lantry would 
find some way to bring his mother down from the Hills and to 
keep the game warden and Twist from taking him to prison. 

Instantly this passion for escape flamed in his veins like 
running fire. He leaped the stone wall and ran wildly through 
the sheltering undergrowth along the edge of the field. He must 
get away, far away, before Twist told! When he reached the 
main highway, he hid pantingly against the field side of the 
stone wall and tried to think what to do. 

Then his ear caught the distant rattle of a wagon descending 
the hill. As it came near, he saw that the driver in the covered 
seat in front was almost dozing. As the furniture wagon passed 
his ambush, Elton darted out, caught the tailboard, swung him- 
self up and then dropped softly down inside, where he lay at 
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full length flattened warily against a high sideboard. When the 
team turned away from the fork leading to the county seat and 
took the highway that descended into the big valley, Elton felt a 
delicious sense of safety. He had escaped from Twist and soon 
he would be where he dared ask the way to Eltonville! No 
matter how far away it might be, or how many days it might 
take him to walk there, he was going down out of the Hills, away 
from Twist and all the hateful queer people and—and away from 
his mother! 

At this thought he sat up straight. He couldn’t run away from 
her; no, not if Twist did tell and the warden did take him to 
prison. He would find the game warden and then confess his 
crime! 

Swiftly he dropped from the tailboard of the wagon and turned 
his face toward the county seat. Sweat broke out in beads upon 
his forehead. He struck into a dog-trot, which he held steadily 
until his side ached and cramped. Then he stopped for an instant, 
stooped and picked up a stone, spat solemnly upon the side which 
had been embedded in the ground and replaced it with painstak- 
ing care in the mold from which it had been lifted. Again he 
resumed his trot and held it until this boyish ceremonial had to 
be repeated. Finally when his breath came pantingly and his 
hands clutched his cramping side, he knew that he must “spell” 
himself by a few seconds of complete rest. So he dropped be- 
hind a stone fence. 

As Elton watched a yellow caterpillar hunching itself belliger- 
ently across the brindle surface of the boulder before him, 
he suddenly realized that, somehow, everything had changed since 
he had turned back. He was going to face things like an Elton— 
nothing else mattered much. He might be afraid again, terribly 
afraid, but he thrilled at the thought that there would be no 
more running, no more hiding! 

But his decision to face things like an Elton did not spare him 
from the haunting fear that the face of Twist might suddenly 
peer out at him from the next clump of bushes or leer above the 
stone fence as he passed. Then, too, he was spurred by the 
feeling that he must reach the game warden before Twist “told;” 
and if he failed to do so, his fate would somehow be doubly 
dreadful. 

He was spent and stumbling when he reached the county seat, 
and was glad that it was dusk so that passers could not see his 
face distinctly. As he leaned heavily against the corner of the 
livery-stable to get his breath and brace himself for his ordeal, 
the boy felt that it was hard to be an Elton. But he knew it 
must be done, somehow; there was no other way out for him. 

When a large man came from the stable, settled himself in a 
chair and began whistling cheerfully, Elton approached softly and 


startled him with the stammered request: 
the game warden.” 

The whistler regarded the boy in silence for a moment, and then 
replied: “‘He’s in there, puttin’ up his hoss. Be out in a minute 
Whose boy be you?” 

But before Elton could answer, a figure appeared in the wide 
doorway. 

“Somebody to see yeh, Jim,” said the whistler. Then as he 
took a sharper look at the small figure before him he exclaimed: 
“Lord! Are they raisin’ up out of the cradles to squeal fer deer 
money? Jim, you cert’n’y start trainin’ yer informers early.” 

“Well?” was the crisp greeting of the man who paused to turn q 
pair of astonished eyes on the shrinking boy. As he motioned 
Elton to follow, the big man in the chair arose heavily and 
scuffed along after them, only to find the door of the warden’s 
office suddenly closed in his face. 

“Damn meddlin’ scum of the Hills!” muttered the warden as 
he turned the key in the lock, struck a match and bent over the 
table to light a lamp. 

“S’ down,” he said sharply as he fumbled with the smoky 
chimney. 

Elton slumped wearily into a chair and leaned heavily upon the 
table. There was a moment of tense silence as the keen eves 
of the warden searched the white, stricken face of the boy. 

“You don’t belong in the Hills,” he said abruptly. “Must be 
the widow’s boy, from York State?” 

Elton nodded assent, and the man prompted: 
killin’ deer out of season?” 

In the silence that followed, Elton’s efforts to swallow the 
lump in his throat were plainly audible. Then he straightened up, 
looked squarely into the eyes of the officer of the law and huskily 
answered: “Yes, sir, I have. I shot a—a doe. But I didn’t 
mean to.” 

“How’s that?” prodded his inquisitor. “Better tell me the 
whole thing, and remember to tell it just as it happened!” 

As Elton told his epic of boyish terror, the face of the man 
softened slightly. 

“Twist aint s’ bad’s he looks,” remarked the warder at the 
end of the boy’s recital. “You're a new kind of boy to him an’ 
he’s jest sort of moon-struck about yeh. Besides, Twist don't 
get much boy comp’ny. Boys don’t take to him. His face ain 
pleasant to look at. I guess he’s the lonesomest boy in the 
whole Hill country. Seen him hide in the bushes across from 
the Shattuck School and watch the children play for a solid 
hour. Guess that’s why he’s s’ keen for animals and _ birds. 
Got snags of ’em fer pets. Latest thing in his menagerie’s a 
litter of coons, tame as kittens and more fun th’n a barrel of 
monkeys.” 

Then the warden glanced reflectively at tis 
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If he could kill the fox, his mother certainly would 
feel that he was going to take good care of her. 


watch, while Elton held his breath. 

“Yes; I'll drive up there tonight. Got to go 
in the mornin’, anyhow. And your mother’ll be 
scared stiff and have the neighbors out searchin’. 
Come on.” 

“An’ I don’t have to go to prison or—or any- 
thing?” asked Elton. 

“No,” laughed ¢he warden. “I guess we'll 
let you off this time. But I’ve a good notion 
to hold it over yer mother and make her take 
yeh out of the Hills, if she don’t show sense 
enough to do it of her own accord.” 

That was a wonderful ride home beside this 
man, who had come to seem quite friendly ané 
sociable. The fear of prison had vanished like 
a bad dream. The light that streamed from 
the swaying lantern at the tail of the buck- 
board flushed the fern-covered banks of the 
high roadside and transformed the Hill Road 
into an aisle of fantastic beauty. Never, 
Elton told himself, would he forget the ride. 

As they rested an instant at the crest of the 
hill, the warden pointed to moving lights. “See; 
they’re out lookin’ fer yeh. We'll hurry on 
and I’ll give the signal to call the searchers in. 
I guess you'll have some story to tell the boys 
when you get back to Eltonville!” 

As the buckboard drew into the yard of the 
Hill house, Elton’s mother ran toward him. “I 
started to run away—to Eltonville. But I—I 
turned back!” the boy confessed. 

With shining eyes, (Continued on page 113) 
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What Has Already Happened: 


ELICE had been forced into a marriage with William Jack- 

son, a powerful business man, to save her father Sir Michael 
Beste from bankruptcy. She thought, however, that her heart 
was given to Rupert Sylvester, a poet and dreamer, and she came 
to Jackson rebelliously. 

The man of business had been called by his friends the Lion 
Tamer, and he sought to win his unwilling wife by peculiar meth- 
ods of his own. There was no attempt at a honeymoon. In- 
stead he brought Felice to his office with him the- day after their 
wedding and installed her as private secretary. 

Felice continued, however, to see Sylvester—and the Lion 
Tamer gave her every opportunity to keep up the acquaintance 
while she repaid him with rudeness to the old friends of seafaring 
days who came to the house to see him. Sylvester’s new book of 
poems made an unexpected success~and then Felice discovered 
that her husband was responsible for that success: he himself had 
bought up the bulk of the edition. 

The strain of her strange marriage told on Felice, however; and 
as a break in the monotony she went with Sylvester to a gaudy 
banquet given by a silly society set in honor of their lapdogs. 
Jackson appeared and brought skeletons to the feast in the shape 
of some hungry street-urchins. That night the humiliated Felice 
left his house and went to her father. And later, having received 
a surprising and unexpected legacy of seven thousand pounds, she 
sought a complete change in a voyage to Ceylon. And at Colombo, 
to her horror, she met, entirely by accident, Rupert Sylvester. 

“My view,” Sylvester said when they talked the matter over, 
“is this: that when one is suspected by society, one might as well 
have done something to deserve the suspicion.” Felice answered 
by taking the first boat back to England; she realized that she 
had come to love her husband. She heard from her father that 
Jackson was in business difficulties. She went to him and found 
him ill as well. She bent down and kissed his forehead. 

“Don’t say that I’ve come too late,” she murmured. “Don’t— 
or it will kill me!” 

Someone opened the door of the room. For there was Aunt 
Hannah, stern of expression, contemptuous, vengeful. 

“You!” she said. “Have you dared to come back?” 

Felice didn’t speak. The punishment was about to begin. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


oe saying another word Aunt Hannah, looking very 
frail and worn-out, went up to the bedside and listened to 
the breathing of her nephew. She turned to Felice: 

“Has anybody sent for the doctor?” 

“The housekeeper has gone downstairs to telephone.” 

“He had no right to go to the city today,” said Aunt Hannah. 
“I sat up with him all last night, and was too tired to get out 
of my bed today; otherwise I shouldn’t have let him go. There 
has been no one to look after him since his wife brought disgrace 

Oh, I’m not going to spare you!”—with a deter- 
mined shake of the head. “I’m not soft-hearted, if he is. I 
haven’t lost my head.” 

The sound of a motorcar was heard. The doctor was coming 
up the drive. When he entered the room, he spoke sternly to 
Aunt Hannah. 

“You ought not to have let him go out of the house today,” 
he said. “You'd better leave the room—both of you.” 

Aunt Hannah flashed a look at Felice as if to say: “Come down- 
stairs. I want to talk to you.” 

And Felice followed her down. The punishment had to be 
borne; she might as well face it. In the study Aunt Hannah mo- 
tioned her to a chair; then, looking over the rim of her spectacles, 
she said: 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 

There was no answer. 

“I’m not going to whip you,” said Aunt Hannah as though Fe- 
lice were a spoiled child, “but I want to ask you a few questions.” 

Felice opened her lips: 

“Tell me, Aunt Hannah, do you think that you have a right 
to ask me any questions?” 

“‘Aunt Hannah!’ Who are you to call me ‘Aunt Hannah’? 
I’m aunt to nobody but William Jackson. I want to know where 
you’ve been.” 

“T shall tell my husband, when he is sufficiently recovered.” 

“Your husband! How dare you call him your husband? You 
will be calling yourself his wife next—and what have vou been 
to him? I'll tell you what you have been to him, if you like.” 

“Aunt Hannah, wont you spare me just for a little while?” 
Felice’s lower lip was trembling. “I know that I don’t deserve 
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any kindness from you or him; but as woman to woman, may I 
ask for just a little pity?” 

“Yes—the sort of pity that you showed to him,” said Aunt 
Hannah determinedly. “Before he made a fool of himself and 
married you, he was a prosperous merchant, holding the respect 
of everybody with whom he came in contact. I warned him 
before he married you, but of course I was a silly old meddlesome 
fool. He knew better than I did. 

“I’m not going to spare you, my child, because it’s nothing to 
what you're going to get from others; I told him that you'd 
only bring him to ruin, and my words have come true. You were 
never fitted to be his wife. William Jackson ought to have 
married a woman of his own class, and the two of them would 
have made history, as they say in the newspapers. 

“There you are! He was a bigger fool than I thought him. 
He thought that because he knew how to make money, he knew 
how to choose a wife; and that’s the last lesson that any man 
ever learns, and then he never learns it correctly. Don’t look at 
me like that. I know what I’m talking about. I know I’m only 
a spinster, and an old one at that; but I’ve seen so many unhappy 
marriages that I should like to start tomorrow a new agency so 
that men shouldn’t make fools of themselves—nor women. 

“Now tell me where have you been and what are you going 
to do now that you’ve come back. Are you going to creep on your 
knees to him and say: ‘Kiss me, William, and forgive me for what 
I’ve done,’ or are you going to put your back into your work and 
help him out of the mess into which you’ve plunged him?” 

“Do you think I can help him, Aunt Hannah?” Felice answered. 

“Good heavens!” said Aunt Hannah. “If a wife can’t help her 
husband, who can?” 

“Yes,” said Felice; “but you say I haven’t been a wife to him.’ 


+] 


api Hannah shrugged her shoulders and took the opportunity 
to clean her spectacles with the corner of her black lace 
apron. 

“You haven’t been a wife,” she said, “but now’s your chance 
to begin. Go down to that office tomorrow and put things straight. 
I don’t trust anybody in that office—not even that long, thin Mil- 


weed in whom William places implicit trust. They all know 
that his mind isn’t what it ought to be, because his wife ran 
away with another man—” 

“Aunt Hannah!” 

“Don’t you interrupt me. I don’t allow William to do that, 
much less the woman who took all she could get and gave nothing 
in return. Don’t think that you’re coming back here to play the 
penitent and get his forgiveness without deserving it. I am the 
sister of his dead mother, and I know what I’m talking about. 
Would any of your set come out of their drawing-rooms to help 
him, now that he is faced with difficulties?” 

Poor Felice didn’t reply. 

“What are you going to do tomorrow?” Aunt Hannah asked. 

“I am going to the office,” said Felice. “I’m going to do 
all that I can. I know that I’ve done wrong; I know that I have 
never appraised him at his true worth. I have come back, not to 
ask him to forgive me, but to try to prove that I was worthy of 
his love.” 

Aunt Hannah looked at her steadily through the large lenses 
of her spectacles, and she said: “Child, come here.” 

Felice went to her. 

“Give me your hand,” said Aunt Hannah. “I believe that you 
mean what you say. Very well, go down to that office and see if 
you can help that long, thin Milweed pull things together. When 
I’m satisfied,”’—she paused,—“when I’m satisfied that you have 
come back honest, I'll kiss you. At the present moment I’m in- 
clined to have doubts, and I may assure you that everyone else 
will doubt you. You see, you come from the wrong class; if he’d 
kept to his own pastures and hadn’t jumped the fence,—if he'd 
married a sensible body from his own set,—I’d have been more 
satisfied. And so would his dead mother. 

“Your class doesn’t stand for progress, for work; and in the lit- 
tle village where he was born, there wasn’t a man, woman or child 
who didn’t do something to help keep this big globe revolving. 
A last word to you: I’m not vindictive; I may be old and a little 
sour, but I can still read my newspapers and form my opinions. 

“Things have altered during the last four years. In the future, 
men and women are not going to be judged for what their parents 
were, but for what they themselves are. We’re going to have no 
more drones in the hive There’s the doctor coming down- 
stairs. I'll go to him because he knows that in this house Aunt 
Hannah”—how she glared through her spectacles!—“is the one 
thing that matters.” 


a 

Felice went back to Grosvenor Square that night; but at eight 
o'clock the following morning she was in the office, and all 
that day she worked as never before, in the old days when William 
B. Jackson was the lion-tamer and she the slave. She went 
through reams of correspondence, read through scores of con. 
tracts, marked the dates, noted the sailings and calculated the 
chances of this ship-and that ship arriving on the date specified 

Milweed, anemic and lanky, but faithful as a dog, helped her 
immeasurably; indeed these two worked together as though the 
had formed a solemn pact that unaided they would lift William 
B. Jackson back to the throne from which he had momentarily 7 
fallen. Felice worked unceasingly, and kept saying to herself 
as she worked: 

“It is for him. I have wronged him and misjudged him, but 
I'll prove to him that I was something in his life, that I was 
deserving of his belief that I could inspire him.” 

And at eight o’clock that night she went back to the house 
in the suburbs to report on the day’s work. She didn’t see Jack. 
son that night, but she heard him; also she heard Aunt Hannah. 
And Aunt Hannah was saying to him: 

“You think that you’re better and can talk about these things, 
Very well, William B. Jackson: she told me that she was going 
to the City today. Now, before she comes back, if she does 
come back, let me tell you this: I don’t trust her. You can’t 
go away from your husband with the love of some one else 
stirring in your heart, and return after a quarrel with the other 
person and be loyal to the man who gave you his name. Don't 
trust her, William B. I don’t. And you’ve never known your old 
aunt to be wrong in her suspicions.” 

William B. Jackson (this was what Felice heard) said: 

“TI don’t wish her to come back tonight. The hour is late, 
She will go back to her father in Grosvenor Square; but Aunt 
Hannah, whatever you may say, I trust her. I would trust her 
with my life tomorrow. You are the only one who knows of all 
that has happened; and I ask you to forget it. Felice is—Felice. 
And I love her now as I never loved her before. This head of 
mine is not to be depended on for a little while, but Felice is 
capable of holding things together. The reputation of William B. 
Jackson, as a merchant, will not suffer at her hands.” 

Felice pressed her hands to her burning cheeks. He still be- 
lieved in her. He loved her. No matter what might be said to 
her detriment, he trusted her—he, the man whom she had so 
cruelly misjudged! She didn’t go any farther into the house. 
With a sob in her throat she stole quietly away to her father’s 
home at Grosvenor Square. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


IR MICHAEL BESTE received his daughter with a look of 

inquiry on his face. 

“Well,” he asked, “and what has happened today?” 

“T have been working very hard,” she said; “and although I’m 
so tired that I could sit down here in the hall and go to sleep, 
it’s a long while since I felt so happy.” 

“How’s the invalid?” he asked. 

“Much better,” she said, ‘“—at least, I think he is.” 

“Well, you ought to know,” he retorted. “I was talking toa 
City friend of his today, and he was so optimistic about Jackson's 
position that I nearly wrung his hand off. Of course, you don't 
suppose that his troubles have been kept private to himself. These 
City men know a great deal about each other’s affairs. He said 
to me that if one or two of the little fool investors hadn’t pes- 
tered him and flown into a panic, not a soul in the City would have 
dreamed that William B. Jackson was in difficulties.” 

“You haven’t been talking, Father, have you?” she asked nerv- 

ously. 
“No, child; but I have been making discreet inquiries, and I 
have come to the conclusion that if Jackson will only take a rest, 
his affairs will look after themselves. By the way, he doesn't 
seem to have lost an opportunity of patting you on the back. 
From what I can hear, he was always talking about the genius 
that had joined his staff, and between ourselves, I feel that I am 
entitled to take a little of the credit to myself.” 

“Thanks, Father. Do you mind if I go to my room to dress? 
I should love a cup of tea up there.” 

“As you please,” he said. “Tea and tears seem to be all that 
the modern woman asks for. You're quite sure that Jackson 1s 
getting better?” 

“Quite sure, Father,” she said with a sigh of relief. 

“That’s good news,” said Sir Michael. “My own opinion and 








ice, have you ever waited for hours and wondered if 
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that of his friends is that his mind has been slightly deranged. 
He has been overworking. Wait a few weeks, and you will see 
a change come over him. He'll put the old vim into his work, 
and some of the fools who have been frightened will hide their 
heads in shame.” 

For two or three days Felice worked in the office as no 
slave ever worked. Jackson was so far recovered that he was 
able to come in of an afternoon at four o'clock, just to make 
certain that things were going smoothly. 

And every evening she went back with him to his 
house in the suburbs to take down his instructions for 
the work on the morrow. 
Strange that he didn’t seem to 
resent her going back to Grosve- ba ‘ 
nor Square at night! 

There was com- : 
plete understanding - 
between them. It 
was as though he 
could read her mind 
perfectly. He was 
prepared to leave 
her to herself until 
such time as_ she 
felt that she could come to him and 
tell him of all that had happened dur- 
ing the time she was away. He 
dreaded the approach of that moment; indeed, he 
hoped that it would never come. 

For herself, Felice flung her whole heart and 
soul into the business, finding in her activities some 
solace for the mental agony that came and went. 

During these days of stress she almost forgot the existence of 
Rupert Sylvester. She was reminded of him by an incident that 
filled her with forebodings. While looking for a document in 
the safe, she came on an envelope addressed to her husband in 
Sylvester's handwriting. For a moment something like panic 
took possession of her; but the presence of Milweed steadied her 
nerves. She took the letter over to her desk and read it: 


Dear Mr. Jackson: 

I cannot find the right words with which to thank you for 
your generosity. But in accepting the two thousand pounds, with 
which I hope to go abroad and gather in fresh thoughts for my 
work, I insist on regarding it as a loan, and herewith I give you 
my I. O. U. for the amount. You will note that I am not with- 
out a business head, since I have had it stamped and witnessed. 
Of course, I have no fear about being able to repay the amount; 
my book is selling wonderfully well, and within a few months 
I shall have another one in the publisher’s hands. 


There was a great deal more, but Felice hadn’t the strength 
to read it. She returned the letter to the safe and went back to 
her desk with the intention of writing a bitter note to Sylvester. 
Was there nobody in the world who hadn’t, at one time or an- 
other, taken advantage of the kindness of William Jackson? 

Before Felice could begin her letter to Sylvester, there was a 
commotion in the corridor outside the office. Milweed went out 
to make inquiries and returned in a state of great nervousness. 

Two investors in a small company that had been floated by 
William B. Jackson had heard that he was likely to be involved 
in great difficulties. They had come to demand an explanation, 
and it would be useless for anyone to deny them admission. 

“What shall I do?” Milweed asked her fearfully. 

“Show them in,” said Felice boldly. “I will deal with them.” 

They came in—two avaricious aliens who began by violently 
gesticulating and demanding to be told the whereabouts of the 
merchant. They had friends outside, they said, and if they were 
unable to obtain satisfaction from Jackson, there would be seri- 
ous trouble. } 

Felice listened to them without losing her perfect composure. 
And when they stopped talking for want of breath, she waved 
them imperiously to chairs. 

“The affairs of my husband are in my hands. He is ill, but 
should be able to return to the office within a short while. Until 
then I shall be pleased to listen to anything you have to say, if 
you will speak coherently and calm yourselves. This company 
of which you speak is very small and an insignificant affair.” 

They cut her short, springing to their feet again, and protest- 
ing. They had been inveigled into investing their money in the 
concern. They had been inveigled by specious advertisements, 
and the promise of a dividend of at least twenty per cent. 
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It so happened that Felice had been looking into the affairs of 
this company on the previous day; certainly it did look as though 
there had been mismanagement. Still, this was only a spark from 
the fire in which William B. Jackson had so many irons 

And while these two investors were shouting their demands, the 
door opened, and William B. Jackson came in. 

Felice cried out to Milweed: 

“Why didn’t you tell him? Why didn’t you take him to an. 
other room and leave these people to me?” 

But the two investors became frenzied the moment they saw 
him, and one of them leaped forward and closed the door. saying: 

“We have been waiting for you, Mr. Jackson. We have come 
for an explanation, and we're going to have it.” 

Jackson showed none of the old fire that used to mark his 
every action. In that second, when he faced them, his eyes 
seemed to lose all their light. He looked old and haggard; his 
whole presence suggested defeat. One of the men, the taller of 
the two, strode toward him and dared to raise his hand and grasp 
him by the lapel of his coat. 

“T want the truth,” he said angrily. ‘You may think that be- 
cause you’ve handled thousands belonging to others, you can do 
what you like with the savings of comparatively poor men. But 
my five hundred is as important to me as five hundred thousand 
might be to others.” 

He dared to shake the man who had once been a giant, both 
physically and mentally, and it was that action that awakened 
all the tigress in Felice. Milweed cried out in alarm as he saw 
ner spring forward: 

“Your money!” she cried. “You shall have it tomorrow. | 
don’t care how many friends you have outside; let them come on. 
Milweed, give me that stick.” 

Gravely, and in spite of the ludicrousness of the situation, 
Milweed handed her the heavy walking-stick which one of the 
two investors had left near the door. She brandished it threaten- 
ingly, her little frail body interposed between them and William 
B. Jackson. 

During that moment there came the sound of a further commo- 
tion in the corridor. She believed that the “friends” to which 
these two men had alluded were already on their way to the room. 
She put her left hand behind her to grasp her husband’s, and with- 
out taking her eyes from the two men who were staring at her 
as though they feared that she had lost her reason, she said: 

“Go into the waiting-room; it’s just behind you. Go in there 
and lock the door. No one shall hurt you.” 

The tone of his voice when he replied sent a thrill of joy 
through her. It was the old calm yet sonorous voice: 

“What a partner! You'd fight for me, wouldn’t you? Aye, 
to the death! I am all right, Felice; it was just a passing wave. 
Sit down, my little wonder-wife, and leave these two to me.” 
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But there came a tramping of feet to 
stay any words of his that he might have 
addressed to the two men who had dared 
to enter his office. There was a hammer- 
ing on the door, and the deep voice of 
great Dan Rorke called: 

“Hullo, there! Is William B. J. at 
home? Some of his old friends to see 
him.” 


CHAPTER XXV 


HE old sea-captains whom Felice 

had condemned, and in whose 
presence she had demeaned herself so 
that she might humble her husband—the 
old friends had returned at the moment 
he most needed friendship. They came 
with the boisterousness of the gales thev 
loved to be buffeted by; they were red- 
olent of the sea and the tow and tar of 
the ships they sailed. 

The effect of their visit on Jackson 
was magical. No sooner were the hand- 
shakes over than he turned to the whin- 
ing pair of investors and demanded to 
know the extent of their holdings in the 
company which they believed to be 
threatened. He bought them out; they 
had to take his check and the scorn that 
he poured upon them. He rang for Mil- 
weed and sent him, as an escort, to the 
bank, so that they might have no fears 
about the validity of the checks. 

“In troubled waters, Rorke!” 

The faint-hearted investors were gone: 
Jackson, with Felice by his side, had 
turned to his friends. The old look of 
triumph was in his eyes. “Not by any 
means! We're in _ harbor, 
now.” His right hand reached 
for Felice’s waist; he drew her 
close to him. “We’ve had 2 
rough passage for a little while, 
but we made port all right. 
thanks to—to my little pilot.” { 

He looked down at : 
Felice, and deep love 
and pride were 
blended in that look 
Dan Rorke glanced 
at his companions: 

“What did I say 
when we heard the 
news that the old ship 
had gone to pieces? 
Didn’t I say that you 
couldn’t sink a tub 
like the William B. 
Jackson by shooting 
peas at her? And 
here you are and here 
am I, bringing with 
us every bean we’ve 
filched from deck-cargo during the last 
twenty years. All for you, William, if 
you should need it.” 

With the simplicity of schoolchildren 
they deposited their savings on the table, 
waving their horny hands as if to say: 
“Take it: we brought it for you; we’re 
content to trust you.” 

There were tears in Jackson’s eyes as 
he looked down at the offerings; and tears 
were creeping down the cheeks of Felice: 
their thoughts, however, were very dif- 
ferent. He saw the grandeur of honest, 
disinterested friendship: to her mind was 
recalled all the bitter things she had said 
and thought about his “class.” 


“Your little pilot, old man!” Dan 
Rorke was looking at Felice. “I remem- 
ber the first time we met, lady,” he said, 
now addressing himself to her, “and I 
said to myself: ‘Old Bill may have made 
one or two mistakes in his life, ‘cause 
that’s natural; but this aint one of them.’ 
Good for you!” 

“And we're going to do big things to- 
gether—eh, Felice?” Jackson’s voice rang 
with pride; the troubles of the last month 
or so were worth while if this joy that 
permeated him were the reward. 

“Big things,” said Felice, raising her 
eyes to him. There was pain in his voice, 
although they may not have 
noticed it. Was this the 
right moment for reconcilia- 
tion? Could she ac- 
cept his great for- 
giveness without his 
asking a question of 
her? 

All of them went 
home to the house in 
the suburbs. It 
was not for her to 
raise objections on 
any grounds. 
His whisper, 
“Everything 
is righting 


He 
didn’t 
resent her going 
to Grosvenor 
Square at night. 


. 


itself,” was  suf- 

ficient to convince 

her that even dur- 

ing his illness that 
comprehensive brain of his 
had been evolving ways and 
means out of his difficulties. 
Long afterward she learned how 
skillfully he had turned the men- 
ace of disaster into the promise of 
great success. 

It was a wonderful gathering at home 
that evening. Aunt Hannah was away 
on a visit to a relative, and she had left 
written instructions as to how William B. 
Jackson was to be dosed with medicine. 
She would have died of hysterics if she 
had looked in about eight o’clock and 
seen him, Felice by his side, working out 
some schemes in which his old friends 
were to participate. 

At last the guests were gone; only 
Felice and William remained. It had 


been her intention to return to Grosvenor 
Square early in the evening, but he had 
said: 

“When our friends have left us, we'll 
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discuss the future; there are so ; 
things I wish to say to you.” 

Pale, save for the hectic touch on her 
cheeks, Felice turned her big eyes upon 
him and waited for his words. For q 
moment he looked at her steadily, ang 
in that moment a thousand memories 
flooded back to her mind. 

“I shall woo you in my own way!” 

She remembered now the seeming 
asseveration. She remembered, tov, the 
bitter resentment with which she had 
been moved when she heard it. And yet 
he had wooed as surely no other man ever 
wooed a woman. More, he had won: but 
the love and admiration that 
stirred her now had not come 
in the way she might have 
agreed it could come. 
“Felice,’—he looked away 

’ from her,—‘“have you 

ever waited for hours in 

the rain and wondered 

if the sun was going to 

break again through the 
gray clouds?” 


many 


She did not speak: she 
dared not trust herself to 
utter a word; but her mind 


was caught up in a whirling 
storm. He was not hurt by 
her silence; apparently he had 
not expected her to reply, for 
he went on: 
“I can see the sun today, 
and it’s grander than any sun- 
shine I can remember to have 
seen during the whole of my life. 
Now, what of tomorrow?” 

“Tomorrow!” she _ echoed, 
weak tones. 

“Yes, tomorrow,” he repeated, 
taking a step toward her and hold- 
ing out his hands. “You wont dissolve 
the partnership when we've cleared up 
the last little difficulty?” 

“It’s been splendid—working for you,” 
Felice said in a faint voice that trembled 
with a new-found joy. 

“And you've done splendidly,”’ Jackson 
said briskly—too briskly, since it sug- 
gested the business man and not the lover. 
“T dont know how I shall be able to 
thank you.” 

She could have told him, if only for 
a moment her resolution could be weak- 
ened. She longed for nothing so much 
as to feel that she had his full forgive- 
ness and his love; but as yet there had 
been no word about the cleavage, no 
suggestion of how she might expiate her 
offending; it was an ordeal that had to be 
faced some day if the one consuming de- 
sire of her life, to remain with him, was 
to be realized. Even her father had not 
overlooked the scandal of her going away 
and meeting with Rupert Sylvester; how 
could William Jackson, man of the world. 
pretend not to have given it a second 
thought ? 

“Things are not so bad as you im- 
agined?” It was hard trying to keep in 
consonance with his business mind when 
the yearning was to breathe of love and 
romance. 

“Not nearly so bad, Felice,” he said. 
“I’m afraid that a sort of panic took 
possession of me. It was foolish of me.” 

“You were ill?” How closely she was 
watching his eyes! One word, the right 
one, and her knees would bend beneath 
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“Sheir favorite lesson 


Today practical business booklets are used in classes for supplementary 
— all over the country. An extra edition of “Fire Tragedies and 


Their 


66 will not have the regular reading lesson today,” 
said the pretty teacher witha smile. “Which one 
of the suppiementary books would you like?” 


“The book about how the sprinkler puts out the fire,” 
said a babble of voices. 


“All right. You begin, Margaret,” said the teacher,-as she 
distributed copies of “Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy,” 
and Margaret, reading remarkably well for a twelve-year- 
old, read as follows: 


“When the fire starts, the heat starts. When the heat 
starts, the water starts. When the water starts, the fire 
goes out.” 


No sleepy heads, no whispering or teasing in this class- 
room. Every boy and girl on tiptoe with interest, 


But now it was Fred's turn and with aa air of manly 
importance he read: “States are requiring that the lives 
of factory employees be safeguarded by this unfailing 
protection. 
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ly” was printed to satisfy the repeated requests of school teachers. 


Why in the name of common:sense don't states, cities, 
counties, and private institutions duplicate this same pro- 
tection for little school children?” 


Yes! Why don’t they, indeed? Perhaps because mem- 
bers of Boards of Education and other officials can’t join 
the many school reading classes where the pupils through 
“Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” are receiving invaluable 
lessons in fire protection—lessons which those responsible 
should act upon in order that schools, hospitals, asylums, 
and all such buildings be made safe for their occupants. 


Read “Fire Tragedies and Their Remedy” 


We are glad to fill requests for this booklet for school use, because 
we believe that it is a service to the country, and good business for us 
to aid in educating the younger generation in the necessary reduction of 
America’s fire waste. 

More important even than this is to get the plain facts before the 
na officials now. Therefore, write today for your copy of “Fire 

ragedies and Their Remedy,” and when you have ead it pass it along 
to some one else. Address Grinnell Company, Inc., 292 West Exchange 
Street, Providence, R. I. 
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Complete Engineering and Construction Service on Automatic Sprinklers. 


Industrial Piping, Heating and Fower Equipments. 


Fittings, Pipe, Valves. 


GRINNELL AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEM— When the fire starts, the water starts. 
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A Wife Too Many 


Into the hotel lobby walked a beautiful 
woman and a distinguished man. Little 
indeed did the gay and gallant crowd know 
that around these heads there flew stories 
of terror—of murder—and treason—that on 
their entrance half a dozen detectives sprang 
up from different parts of the place. 

Because of them the lights of the War 
Department in Washington blazed far into 
the night. About their fate was wound the 
tragedy of a broken marriage, of a fortune 
lost, of a nation betrayed. 

It is a wonderful story with the kind of 
mystery that you will sit up nights trying 
to fathom. It is just one of the stories 


fashioned by that master of mystery 


Ghe American Conan Doyle 


He is the detective genius of ourage. He 
has taken science—science that 
stands for this age—and allied it 
to the mystery and remance of 
detective fiction. Even to the 
smallest detail, every bit of the 
plot is worked out scientifically. 


Such plots — such suspense — 
with real, vivid people moving 
through the maelstrom of life! 
Frenchmen have mastered the art 
of terror stories. English writers 
have thrilled whole nations by 
their artful heroes. But — all 
these seem old-fashioned—out of 
date—beside the infinite variety— 
the weird excitement of Arthur 
B. Reeve’s tales. 


FREE tc'vocns 


To those who send the coupon 
promptly, we will give FREE a set 
of Edgar Allan Poe’s masterpieces 
in 10 volumes. 

When the police of New York 
failed to solve one of the most 
fearful murder mysteries of the 
time, Edgar Allan Poe — far off 
therein Paris—found the solution. 
The story is in these volumes. 

This is a wonderful combina- 
tion. Here are two of the greatest 
writers of mystery and scientific 
detective stories. You can get 
the Reeve at a remarkably low 
price and the Poe FREE. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Established 1817 











Gr. Bk.5-20 


Harper & Brothers, 120 Freskiin Senere, New York c City 

nd ll charges set of Arthur in 
volumes. Also send we me eed tely free, the set of Ed ‘Allan Poe 
—in 10 volumes. If both sets ave not satisfactory I will return them 
within 5 ys at your expense. Otherwise I will send you $1. 
within 5 days and $2.00 a month ‘for 14 months. 
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| her so that she might crave his forgive- 
ness. 

“Yes,” he said shortly, and was silent 
for a while. “You see, you were gone 
from me.” 

“I have come back to crave—” 

“You were gone,” he repeated reflec- 
tively, and as if he hadn’t heard the inter- 
jection, “and I confess that I was rather 
glad.” 

Oh, the agony of disillusionment! She 
pressed her hand to her pain-ridden heart. 
All the life went from her glorious eyes. 

“Glad,” he said again, “but that was 
only pride—false pride. The breaking-up 
had already commenced, and what with 
one thing and another—” 

“My conduct, William?”—tearfully 
and contritely. 

“T magnified everything out of its true 
proportion: I don’t believe that I cared 
very much what all the rest of the world 
might say or think when they heard that 
I had failed, but I feared what you might 
think.” 

She touched his hand. 

“Once—once you said that you married 
me because you loved me; then how 
could you fear—” 

“TI did love you, Felice,” Jackson said. 

“Tf only I had known on that night 
when I left you!” Felice exclaimed. 

“That night is past,” he said quietly. 
“Already the new day has dawned. It 
is past and forgotten, that night. One 
should learn to forget the things that 
hurt.” 

Slowly, brokenly, she said: 

“Would that I could forget!” 

Why didn’t he speak? Why didn’t he 
ask her the fateful question: “Is there 
something to forget—something more 
significant than the leaving of your hus- 
band?” She wanted to hear him ask that 
question so that she might answer truth- 
fully: “No.” 

He changed the subject so abruptly 
that again she was conscious of that 
biting pain at her heart. 

“Tt is rather late for you to return to 
Grosvenor Square, Felice.” 

The hot blood rushed to her cheeks; 
even the slim, pale neck was suffused. 

“William, do you know why I returned 
to my father’s house?” she asked, timor- 
ously, fearfully, hopefully. 

To her discomfiture he replied: 

“Don’t let’s go over that ground to- 
night. I'll have the car brought round; 
you wont be half an hour in getting 
back.” 

He left her for a few moments in 
order to summon the chauffeur. 

“T did love you, Felice.” 

Those were his words. Had that love 
died? Had she come back too late? 





CHAPTER XXVI 





E brave,” Felice whispered to her- 
self: “you have no right to ex- 
| pect more.” 

The sound of the car coming from the 
garage at the back of the house brought 

| her to herself. She straightened, walked 
to the hall, and was struggling into her 
cloak when he returned. 

“Ready, Felice?” He might have been 
addressing his comfidential secretary 
after keeping her late at work. ‘Wrap 

| up your throat: there’s a cold snap in 


the night air, and—and it wouldn’t do to 
have two invalids just when the strings 
of the business are being pulled together.” 

“Quite ready,” she replied, choking 
back the sobs. 

He led the way out of the house to the 
car and assisted her in. He left her for 
a second, to give instructions to the 
driver, then returned to say good night. 
It was formal, horribly formal. 

“Good night,” she answered him, and 
the car moved away, leaving him stand- 
ing on the steps. 

On the afternoon of that same day 
there had been a meeting between Sir 
Michael Beste and Rupert Sylvester. It 
was in the study of the house in Grosve- 
nor Square, and behind locked doors. The 
father had only just learned of the 
presence of Sylvester in town, and he 
had lost no time in getting into touch 
with him. 

“Sit down, Sylvester—I’m going to 
walk about. When did you return from 
Colombo, and how long have you been in 
town?” 

“Only a week or so, Sir Michael.” 

“Only! And in that time, I suppose, 
you’ve been marching from club to club, 
amusing your brainless friends with 
stories of your adventure?” 

“My dear Sir Michael!” 

“Don’t ‘dear’ me. If it wasn’t for fear 
of adding to the scandal, I’d horsewhip 
you down Piccadilly.” 

“Scandal, Sir Michael! Who has dared 
to link my name with scandal?” 

“Tl link your back with a whip in a 
minute,” said Sir Michael, “if you sit 
there and try to play the innocent. You 
met my daughter in Colombo?” 

“What harm was there in that meet- 
ing?” 

“Harm enough if she has to bear the 
whole of the punishment. Did you urge 
her to leave the country?” 

“Good heavens! No, I left the coun- 
try before she did.” 

“But you knew that she was going to 
follow?” 

“On my word of honor, Sir Michael—” 

“Damn your honor! You’ve got none. 
anyway, and besides, that’s too old an ex- 
cuse in these days. Was there any ar- 
rangement between you?” 

“None whatever.” 

“Vou used to meet her a good deal be- 
fore she went to Colombo?” 

“There were several meetings, 
Michael.” 

“Ah! Now, we’re getting at the truth 
Don’t move from that chair—I’m having 
a deuce of a job to keep control of mv 
temper. And during those meetings? 
Come! What sort of nonsense did you 
put into her silly head?” 

Sylvester shrugged his thin shoulders. 

“Really, Sir Michael,” he said “you 
have me floundering. First one ques- 
tion, and then another before I can 
answer—” 

“Thanks for reminding me. What had 
you to talk about when you had the 
audacity to keep those clandestine 
appointments? What nonsense did you 
put into my daughter’s head?” 

“Thank God, I can truthfully say that 
IT never—” 

“That'll do. Don’t perjure yourself.” 

Sir Michael strode up and down the 
study floor for a full minute, while Syl- 
vester stared at him in abject terror. ° If 


Sir 
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How to wash your 
woolens 


Use two tablespoonfuls of Lux 
to a gallon of water. Whisk into 
a lather in very hot water, and 
then add cold water till luke- 
warm. Work woolens up and 
down in the suds. Squeeze the 
rich lather again and again 
through soiled spots. 

Rinse in three lukewarm 
waters, dissolving a little Lux 
in the last water. This leaves 
wool softer and fluffier. Run 
blankets through a loose wringer 
and hang in the shade to dry, 
in a moderate atmosphere. 
Spread sweaters on a towel. 


No more dingy corners 
on your blankets 


OW you used to avoid the 
He thought! When you came 
upon dingy corners where 
those precious blankets would trail 
on the floor, and dim edges where 
they tucked themselves in—you 
shut youreyes! If they had to lose 
their luxurious softness, their warm 
fluffiness in the laundry, it was go- 
ing to be the last minute possible. 


But to-day there’s no need for 
pretending. With Lux you can 
wash your big, handsome blankets 
as often as you like! 


Just the purest bubbling suds. 
There’s not a particle of hard cake 
soap to stick to the fuzzy woo/ 


ends and never be washed out! 
Not a mite of rubbing to twist and 
mat the delicate wool fibres! 


You souse your beautiful blankets 
up and down in the rich suds. You 
press the cleansing lather through 
and through, and every speck of 
dirt is whisked away with the rich 
bubbling suds. 


They’ll come out downy and 
snug. The Lux way is so gentle 
and so careful. You always know 
just how nice and soft and fluffy 
your winter covers are going to be. 
You can get Lux from your grocer, 
druggist or department store. 
Lever Bros. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 


Lux was specially made for all fine things 


Crépes de Chine Organdies Sweaters 
Georgettes Batistes Scarfs 

Chiffons Lawns Babies’ woolens 
Lace Voiles Blankets 





Copyrighted 1920, by, Lever Bros. Co. 
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Sir Michael took this view of the affair, 
what would Jackson say—or do? 

“Look here, Sylvester, I want to satisfy 
myself that Felice has the right to re- 
turn to her husband. He’s too good a 
man to be deceived. Did you corre- 
spond with Felice after her marriage?” 

“Naturally.” 

“Naturally be hanged! Where are 
those letters? Did you destroy them?” 

“No, Sir Michael; I regard them as 
my most—” 

“Sainted treasures? I know the rest 
of the rubbish, Sylvester. Get rid of 
them, destroy them. And then—” 

“Then, Sir Michael?” 

“And then get away to the colonies, 
and for God’s sake don’t take a pen with 
you—take a spade and learn the meaning 
of working for a salary. Here,”—Sir 
Michael struck his desk a resounding 
blow,—“sit down and write your last 
letter to her.” 

He picked up a heavy walking-stick and 
motioned Sylvester to the desk. 

“T’ll dictate the letter,” he said grimly, 
“for I’m thinking of my honor as well as 
hers. Are you ready?” 

Sylvester’s shaking hand reached for a 
pen. The old knight began to dictate: 

“Dear Mrs. Jackson: 

“*We have been a couple of romantic 
fools. On the advice of your father, and 
with his financial assistance, because I 
have never been able to earn much money 
with my brains, I am going, probably to 
Canada, where I hope to make a man 


days of convalescence, 

Irene had been so patient, 

so cheerful. Milly lived 

them over in her dreams. 

Irene had gone without 

dessert for weeks that 

Milly might have the dainty food the 
doctor said she needed. ,She had searched 
cook-books and concocted tempting dishes, 
feeding Milly by spoonfuls, denying her- 
self so much as a taste, although her own 
supper consisted only of old potatoes and 
bread. 

Milly moved; a cup clattered to the 
floor, and the crash aroused her. So 
vividly did her dream remain that- she 
thought Irene was standing beside her, 
and she made to push her away, mur- 
muring, “No, no, Reny; don’t tease. I 
can’t eat. Take it away.” Then she was 
quite awake, and conscious of cramped 
shoulders and arms. 

After a while the clock chimed the 
half-hour. She could endure the suspense 
no longer. She looked up Sue’s tele- 
phone-number and lifted the receiver 
from the hook. 

A long wait; then came the sleepy mes- 
sage: “Sunn’side 2456’s been discon- 
nected.” 

Milly dropped into a chair, trembling. 
Irene—with her sparkle quenched—for- 
ever? It could be, of course! Others as 
gay and as full of joyous life had—had— 
With trembling fingers she was throwing 
on a heavy dress, enveloping herself in a 
coat. Once more she lifted the tele- 
phone receiver; then she stood by the 
front windows and waited. 

It seemed hours before the lights of 
the taxi drew up before her entrance, 
and hours more before she reached the 


of myself. You sent me many letters 
after your marriage, and like a fool I kept 
them. Today I shall destroy them, so 
that the recollection of them need not 
worry you.’” 

Sylvester dropped the pen and turned 
in his chair. 

“T can’t send such a letter,’ he pro- 
tested. 

“Sign it!”’ roared Sir Michael, and the 
walking-stick was held aloft. 

Sylvester signed, and Sir 
sealed and kept the letter. 

Felice received it on the following 
morning. Her father, having finished 
breakfast, placed the envelope on her 
plate and was standing with his back to 
the fire when she came down. She 
opened the letter and began to read; 
her back was toward him, but he 
could see her flushed face reflected in 
the mirror of the sideboard at the other 
end of the room. 

“T know all about it, Felice,’ he said 
quickly as she thrust the letter into the 
attaché case which she had _ brought 
down with her. 

Without looking around, she said: “In- 
deed!” 

“TI do,” Sir Michael assured her. 
“Sylvester was here yesterday, and we 
had a gentle conversation about things in 
general.” 

He prepared himself for a violent out- 
burst, and was amazed at the calmness 
with which she received the news. 

“IT don’t want to start preaching to 


Michael 


A Family Affair 


(Continued from page 72) 


handsome modern flat-building where Sue 
and her nephew lived. Milly’s trembling 
fingers sought the bell; then she remem- 
bered—there must be no noise. She 
turned the huge knob; the door was un- 
locked and swung open. She heard a 
pad, pad of approaching footsteps, her 
mother’s footsteps. 

“Oh, Milly; it’s you? Sure, I was 
makin’ for the drugstore to tiliphone 
you. To think you're here!” 

Milly clasped her mother convulsively. 
“Trene—” she murmured. “Irene—” 

Then a laugh came from Maggy, a low 
chuckle of joy. “And you didn’t know? 
Sure, you told me not to mintion her, so 
I said never a word, but I thought, 
maybe— Wait till you lay your eyes on 
your new little niece, Milly Machree. It’s 
the proud grandmother I am!” 

Milly reeled. Maggy caught her. 
“You've the face of a corpse, dearie!” 
she cried in soft alarm. “Tis all right 
now; it’s over. It’s a good hot cup of 
coffee you need. We’ve been up all night 
and there’s plenty ready. Come now.” 
With little soft pats and pulls she drew 
her daughter toward the kitchen. By the 
table sat a tall young man. 

“°Tis Larry,” whispered Maggy. 
“You'll—you'll speak to him, Milly?” 

Milly greeted him mechanically. In a 
rocking-chair sat Sue McGonigal, her 
arms filled with a softly stirring bundle; 
“Aimée,” huge and blonde, and—at that 
time of night—in embroidered linen and 


you,” he went on, “because you're old 
enough to think for yourself. These leiters 
that he talks about might have got you 
into no end of trouble. Think of all the 
biggest troubles you’ve ever read about 
in—in the court news, and you'll have to 
admit that letters ran through them like 
snakes going through the grass of a morn- 
ing—leaving slime behind. And I don’t 
like to hear of men treasuring letters: ji 
isn’t good, it isn’t wholesome: the man 
who does that sort of thing is either 
weak-minded or a blackmailer.” 

“Father!” 

“IT mean it. I’ve had some experience 
of letter-writing.” He sighed in a self- 
satisfied way. “But everything is now 
plain sailing. You and your husband can 
learn to appreciate each other.” 

“They were foolish letters, Father.” 
Her lips were quivering. “I wouldn't 
have written them if I hadn't felt so 
wretched.” 

“T quite understand that, Felice,” he 
said in a softer tone. “And I’m glad to 
hear you admit that they were foolish 
Sylvester himself excused them on the 
ground that you wanted sympathy, or 
some such tommyrot. The next time you 
feel in need of sympathy, go to your 
husband. Sylvester will destroy them?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, but there was « 
cold hand at her heart. 

(The final installment of “Snow in the 
Desert,” containing the unusual dénoue- 
ment of an unusual serial, will appear in 
the June Green Book.) 


diamonds. She disengaged 
one white, be-ringed hand 
and held it out, smiling. 
“It’s time to bury the 
hatchet, Milly. We must 
do something for this 
niece, you and IJ; for she’s little Millicent 
Susan McGonigal—Irene gave her the 
name long ago.” 

As in a dream, Milly heard the unctu- 
ous voice trail on. “I’m glad you came 
over. I’ve been wanting to get a chance 
to talk business with you. It’s foolish of 
us to be at each other’s throats. Think 
what we could do together! ‘Aimée and 
Millicent’—there’d be no opposition. You 
could manage everything; I’ve been want- 
ing to take a trip and a rest for myself, 
these many months. With my credit and 
your ideas—” 

Sue shifted the little bundle gently. 
Milly drew a step closer. 

“You've put up a splendid fight, Milly. 
I don’t mind telling you that there were 
times when you had me guessing. Think 
it over—‘Aimée and Millicent.’ ” 

The kitchen was very still. There was 
a light step in the hall, and a gir] in a 
nurse’s uniform came and whispered to 
Maggy. 

“Trene’s awake and she wants to know 
if we’ve told you,” Maggy beamed. 

“Come close and kiss your namesake, 
Milly,” encouraged Sue. “She’s a perfect 
little beauty—little Millicent Susan.” 
She gently lifted a feather of lace. 

Milly bent forward. Her old buoyant 
surface levity struggled into half-hyster- 
ical speech. 

“Tt’s an awful n-name to wish on the 
k—child. We ought to make up for it, 
somehow!” 
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WOMEN RESENTED 
THIS MANS STATEMENTS 


The m 


{have 


HEN I published recently this 
article by a well known business 
man, entitled, ““The Most Deli- 


cate Problem I Have Met in Employing 
Women,” I was amazed at the result. 


I had expected some protest, but not 
the wave of it which almost deluged me. 

In this article, he said: “‘But too often 
the chance of these women to attain the 
highest success of which they were capa- 
ble has been spoiled by a thing which 
until now I have hesitated to discuss 
with anyone but my wife. Often the 
very women who seem to be most scrupu- 
lously careful about their appearance 
are the ones in whom the odor of per- 
spiration is most noticeable.” 


One stenographer’s answer to this is 
typical of many. She writes: ‘This is 
too much! For goodness sake, get after 
the men, for any woman in business 
knows that they are the real offenders. 
If they only knew how unattractive and 
—yes—oftensive they are with their 
wilted collars and stained shirts I am 
sure they would reform. Every girl I 
know, both in the office and out of it, 
guards against any chance of perspira- 
tion trouble by the regular use of 
Odorono, but the men apparently don’t 
know such a thing exists.” 

What this girl says is undoubtedly 
true—men are the chief offenders. Yet 
I fear there are still many women who 
do not realize the facts. 
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A stenographer answers: 


“ oi 
This is too much! Every woman in 
business knows that men are the 
real offenders in these matters.” 


An old fault—common to most of us 


It is a physiological fact that there are 
very few persons who are not subject 
to this odor, though seldom conscious of 
it themselves. Perspiration under the 
arms, though more active than else- 
where, does not always produce exces- 
sive and noticeable moisture. But the 
chemicals of the body do cause notice- 
able odor, more apparent under the 
arms than in any other place. 


The underarms are under very sen- 
sitive nervous control. Sudden excite- 
ment, embarrassment even, serves as a 
nervous stimulus sufficient to make per- 
spiration there even more active. The 
curve of the arm prevents the rapid 
evaporation of odor or moisture—and 
the result is that others become aware 
of this subtle odor at times when we 
least suspect it. 


How well-groomed men and women 
are meeting the situation 


Well-groomed men and women everywhere 
are meeting this trying situation with methods 
that are simple and direct. They have learned 
that it cannot be neglected any more than any 
other essential of personal cleanliness. They 
give it the regular attention that they give to 
their hair, teeth, or hands. They use Odorono, 
a toilet lotion specially prepared to correct 
both perspiration moisture and odor. 
Odorono was formulated by a physician 
who knew that perspiration, because of its 
peculiar qualities, is beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary methods of cleanliness—excessive mois- 
ture of the armpits is due to a local weakness. 


Odorono is an antiseptic, perfectly harm- 


less. Its regular use gives that absolute 
assurance of perfect daintiness that women 
are demanding—that consciousness of per- 
fect grooming so satisfying to men. It really 
corrects the cause of both the moisture and 
odor of perspiration. 


Make it a regular habit! 


Use Odorono regularly, just two ur three 
times a week. At night before retiring, put 
it on the underarms. Allow it to dry, and 
then dust on a little talcum. The next morn- 
ing, bathe the parts with clear water. The 
underarms will remain sweet and dry and 
odorless in any weather, in any circum- 
stances! Daily baths do not lessen its effect. 

Women who find that their gowns are 
spoiled by perspiration stain and an odor 
which dry cleaning will not remove, will find 
in Odorono complete relief from this distress- 
ing and often expensive annoyance. If you 
are troubled in any unusual way, or have 
had any difficulty in finding relief, let us help 
you solve your problem. Write today for our 
free booklet. You'll find some very interest- 
ing information in it about all perspiration 
troubles! 

Address Ruth Miller, The Odorono Co., 1000 
Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. At all toilet 
counters in the United States and Canada, 
35c, 60c and $1.00. By mail, postpaid, if your 
dealer hasn’t it. 

Men will be interested in reading our book- 
let. ““The Assurance of Perfect Grooming.” 

Address mail orders or request as follows: 
For Canada to The Arthur Sales Co., 61 
Adelaide St., East, Toronto, Ont. For France 
to The Agencie Americaine, 38 Avenue de 
l’Opera, Paris. For Switzerland to The 
Agencie Americaine, 17 Bouelvard Helve- 
tique, Geneve. For England to The Amer- 
ican Drug Supply Co., 6 Northumberland 
Ave., London, W.C.2. For Mexico to H. E. 
Gerber & Cia., 2a Gante, 19, Mexico City. 
For U.S. A. to 


The Odorono Company 
1000 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Gifts From The Orient 


| Yama Prayer Rugs 


Delicately coloredwoven 
grass rugs from the Far 
East. Suitable for 
house or porch. Beau- 
tiful and well made. At 
prices that cannot be 
duplicatedanywhere 
even for much in- 
ferior articles. Sizes 
vary from 24x48 

» inches to 36x66. 


$2.00 Each, or Set of Three $5.00 


By Mail-Importer to You 


Yama Fans 


From the Orient—Woven 
Straw Fans of rich, yet 
tasteful coloring. Marvel- 
ous to think they can be 
made and sold at the price. 


By Mail Three for $1.00 
Yama Straw Bags 


Strong, pliable palm straw bags or baskets. 
Suitable for stenciling, coloring or worsted 
yarn work. Make fine work, sewing or market- 
ing bags. Carry flat. Setof three, 12, 15 
and 17-inch sizes, sent prepaid for $1.00. 


Send for catalog of Orient Gifts. 


IMPORT & BY-PRODUCTS CO,., Inc. 
82 Middle Rose Street Trenton, N. J. 














COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what es can do with it. 
Many newspaper ts earning $30.00 
$3 bey exy course of pareenal iedtviaani 
a! 

fessons by mail, PICTURE CHARTS 
make original drawing easy to learn. 
Send —- of Uncie Sam with 6c in 
of successful students, examples of 
their work and evidence of what YOU 
can accomplish. Please state your age. 


The Landon School 











—10 Montks to Pay 
Examine ring FIRST, 


k = 
tom Price. ——~ 
A perfectly cut blue- 
white Diamond in la- 
dies’ solid gold setting 
at only $2.80 a month ! 
Take Advantage of 
this amazing offer to- 
day. YOUR MONEY 
BACK if ae are ~~ 
satisfied. No 
—No Red Tape. 


A Postal Brings You the Greatest Diamond 
Watch and Jewelry Book Ever Published 


it pay 
only $2.00. 
Buying di- 


Whether you order this ring or not, let us send 
you this De Luxe containing de- 
scriptions of rings watches, diamonds and other | 
articles of jewelry. Everything sent on FREE 
EXAMINATION. Address Dept. 21K. 
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Helping Andrew 


(Continued from page 80) 


“I guess it’s all right, then,” she said, 
crisp and quiet, as if she was finishing 
selling a pair of shoes. “I got to go, 
Mom,” she said then. “I'll see you to- 
night.” And off she went—nothing 
ashamed or embarrassed or anything. 

Maybe you can imagine me! Honest, 
I almost fell off my seat. There I’d been 
sure Beatrice Corder was one of them 
swells. 

Mrs. Corder’s face, that was kind of 
scared and tired, got all shining, and you 
seen then Beatrice did look like her a 
little weeny bit. “Aint she beautiful?” 
she said. “She’s not like me at all. She 
—she takes after her Dad. He was one 
of them big men that talked grand and 
ne.’ 

“Ts he dead long?” I asked. 

Then she sort of stammered a little 
and looked down and looked up to me. 
‘“He—we aint heard from him for two 
years,” she says. Her face got all pink, 
but she went on: “It’s been hard on 
Betie, too, keeping us all, and things so 
high, and her a young girl. So when I 
seen that ad, though she said she didn’t 
— me to, I—I thought I'd come here 
an oe 

I rubbed my eyes, honest. I felt like 
I was ina dream. Here was the only girl 
I knew that I thought hadn’t no heart, 
“keeping us all.” And her a daughter of 
a skion of wealth, like they say. and her 
pop an old gentleman with them white 
whiskers that adored her! 

After all that. I expected anything to 
happen. And it did. 


HAT night I staved in—for I’d been 

so busy with all them things I was 
way behind—to go over my slips of 
transfer and credit to send up to the 
Accounts, when that big fellow of 
Beatrice’s came in up the stairs. and you 
could hear his steps tramp up in the still- 
ness as if he owned the store. 

He nodded to me and said: “Is Miss 
Corder in?” for you couldn’t see no one 
around at all. 

“T don’t know,” I said. “It’s way past 
time for her to go home.” I wondered 
what would he say to see her mother: 

“She was to wait for me,” he said. 
“T was delayed.” He waited a minute 
and then he said: “I'll see, anyhow.” 
And just then he brushed by a little 
woman in a gray apron and dust-rags in 
her hand, wiping away at the cases so 
quiet we hadn’t even heard her. He 
didn’t look at her—and it was his girl’s 
mother! She kind of faded away to the 
Gowns. I’d forgot all about her being 
in the store after the employees went 
home to clean up. 

I heard him walk through the shoe- 
aisles quick and masterful like he did, 
and then he called out: “Beatrice!” 

From way far off came her voice: 
“Who is it?” 

“Tt’s me,” he said. 

She came out, and they stood right at 
the low shoe-case near the stairs so I 
could see them plain. 

“Tired, Queenie?” he asked her. 

“T like this kind of tiredness,” she 
said. “I love work.” 


“You wont work after I get through,” 
he said. “You'll sit all dressed up in 
pretty things. Oh, I’m going to get that 
five thousand—and you'll see. There's a 
dress outside in the window—seen it? A 
rose-and-blue dress with gold on it?” 

I heard her kind of laugh. 

“Queenie,” he said, “listen: I can by 
that for you—sure. And more, piles 
more. But I want you to help me, | 
can clear five thousand sure—if you help 
me. 

“Help you?” she asked him. And ] 
opened my own mouth too, I was 9 
interested. “How?” 

“Say, Queen-girl, do you know them 
high tans sold Graver’s, the ones that 
were almost a light cream-color?” 

She looked up at him. “There was an 
awful lot of complaints about them.” she 
said, “about their color in daylight out: 
side.” 

So he’d sold them to the store! 

He caught her hands in his. “That's 
what I mean—that’s what I want vou to 
do,” he said low and quick. 

“What do you mean?” she said 

“T mean—forget it,” he said sharp. “I 
mean—forget there was complaints. Tell 
your buyer they’re going sharp. That's 
what I mean. My firm’s got thousands 
left in stock from last year. (Queenie, 
imagine what it’ll do for me with the 
firm if I get rid of them shoes—to Grav- 
er’s.” 

“You're crazy,” she said. 

“You're crazy,” he said. “Can't you 
hear? You'll leave your job this week, 
All you got to do is just to say— 

“You're crazy,” she said again. quiet- 
like, and took her hands away. “Why, 
that’s not business. That’s _ stealing 
from Graver’s. I wouldn’t think of it,” 
she said. 

Then—then I got up. His face got all 
dark and cruel and hard. He grabbed 
her. Honest. I seen it! He shook her— 
shook her! “Don't be a fool,” he said. 
He just kind of bellowed then. “All 
you got to do is say a word,” he said to 
her. “What’ve you been expecting all 
along? Why,” he said, mean and loud, 
“how do you ever expect me to marry you 
if I don’t make this—” 

And just then in came a little gray 
woman all scared, with an apron on. and 
she dropped her cloths, and stood there. 
It wasn’t Andy at all who'd come in 
when she needed him, like the men do in 
the serials. 

Beatrice was trembling a little. “Say 
Mom.” she said, “you ought to under- 
stand this kind of man. You see, he’s the 
big, masterful kind, he is.” 

He dropped his hands—not like they 
do in the plays where they just gape. He 
wiped them together on his silk handker- 
chief, and he said: “What’s all this?” 

“Nothing,” said Beatrice. “This 1s 
my mother. She’s been plaguing me to 
let her go to work, so I could have more 
money—to spend on pretty things I like. 
You see.” she went on, and kind of 
laughed, “Mom knows all about _ your 
kind of—man.” But there wasnt no 
laugh in her voice when she said: “I've 
seen him do this thing to her—that you've 
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just been trying to do to me.” She shook 
her shoulders like she was shaking some- 
thing off them. “I like pretty things,” 
she said, “but I’m too good a business 
woman to pay too high for them, Miles. 
I think paying—with myself—is too 
much.” 

I was standing near her by that time, 
and she looked around and seen me. She 
smiled all at once like a little girl. “I 
spose you heard it all, Miss Heart’sease,” 
she said. “I forgot you were at your 
desk tonight too.” She looked down at 
me breathless-like. ‘“You—you always 
say you got the gift of talking—just the 
right word. Would you—would you mind 
using it—to tell Andy Blossom tomorrow 
that the manager asked me if Id like to 


be in the clothing section to help design | 


and—lI’ll get thirty a week.” She looked 
kind of beautiful, and still not proud, and 
said: “My first dress is in the window 
outside.” Her face got all warm red. 
“And—all my _ clothes’ll cost almost 
nothing. Maybe, being you're a single 
woman, you'll not know—what that'll 


mean, if you say to Andy I told you to 


tell him!” 
But like I told Tillie next night, even 


if I can’t write them serials, I knew | 
what love and the windows of the soul | 
and seeing heaven meant to a man after | 
I told Andy I wanted to tell him some- | 


thing, the morning after. 

Being a single lady, I don’t know if 
he knew he’d kissed me before he kissed 
her! 


‘Teamwork 


(Continued from page 18) 


going to save on satin linings?” 


He was playing for time, but she did | 


not cut him short. “How much?” 


“Ten cents a pair. Ten cents on an | 
output of three thousand a day! This | 
doesn’t make any difference to the poor | 
public, but think of it—one hundred and | 
forty-four dollars on a measly little ten- | 
gross order! That comes to three hun- | 


dred dollars a day on our total manufac- 
ture, or six hundred thousand dollars a 
year!” 


“Gee! It’s a bankful, isn’t it?” she | 


exclaimed, her eyes lighting up. 


“And I wont take a share in that three | 
hundred a day, or the credit, or anything! | 
I wont take it unless you quit your job | 


and marry me right away!” 


She frowned and looked puzzled. “Say | 
that again, Phil!” But she could not | 
wait. “Oh, why didn’t you say it be- | 


fore?” The tears began to roll down her 
cheeks, “That’s what I meant, too! 
Don’t you see you have sold yourself, 
twice in succession in one day—once to 
the big chief and once to me!” 

He leaned over and whispered so none 
could hear. 

“Flo, dearest, Flo! We are—it’s going 
to be teamwork now, always—isn’t it?” 

His voice was hardly a whisper, but she 
nodded her head slowly just a little. 

Obliviously they sat there, dreaming. 
They were fifteen minutes past her cor- 
ner. 

The train stopped and started. Pres- 
ently there was a great noise in the car: 
“All. out! ’S far’s we go! Coney 
Island!” 
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to have a food confection waiting after school. And to have it Puffed 
Wheat, which is whole wheat, steam exploded and made easy to digest. 


Millions Now Enjoy Them 


There are millions of lucky children now who revel in Puffed Grains. 

American homes are now enjoying some 750 million dishes of Puffed 
Grains in a year. And this is why: 

These bubble grains have made whole grains enticing. 

Prof. Anderson’s process—steam explosion—has made digestion easy 
and complete. 

Once they were breakfast dainties. Now they are all-day foods. 
Millions of dishes are served in milk for suppers and between meals. 

Millions are mixed with fruit. 

Millions are crisped and lightly buttered for hungry children to eat 
like peanuts—dry. 


All shot from guns 


Puffed Grains are shot from guns. By steam explosion they are 
puffed to eight times normal size. 

Every food cell is thus blasted and fitted to digest. Every atom feeds. 

These scientific foods are also the most delightful grain foods known. 
They are airy, flimsy, nut-like—flavory food confections. 

In every home such foods are needed several times a day. 





Puffed Puffed Corn 
Wheat Rice Puffs 


Also Puffed Rice Pancake Flour 











Pancakes with Nut Flavor 


Now we have added Puffed Rice flour to a 
perfect pancake mixture. The Puffed Rice 
makes the pancakes fluffy and gives a nutty 
taste. You have never tasted pancakes so deli- 
cious. When you order Puffed Grains order 
Puffed Rice Pancake Flour as well. Simply add 
milk or water—the flour is self-raising—and 
hear what your people say. 
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“Take 
puzzled. 
stand—” 

“You never understand 
anything you don’t wish 
to. Aren’t you going to 
dance tonight? The music is unusual 

“Oh, not yet—it’s so stuffy in there. 
Would you like me to show you the moon 
from the boathouse?” 

“Why, I—” He hesitated, looked un- 
decidedly through the tall French win- 
dows of the ballroom and then offered 
his arm. ‘“Fine—if it wont be too chilly 
for you, little girl!” 


chloral?” he 
“I don’t under- 


Red 


RENE thrilled at his firm touch 

as he guided her down the steep 
path toward the shore. She was con- 
scious now of the dominant note in his 
voice she had once before awakened, of 
the glint of danger in his slumbrous eyes. 
of the abrupt change of manner that al- 
ways accompanied his calling her “little 
girl.” The moment of her triumph was 
at hand! 

He led her to the end of the wharf. 
The band struck up and he drew her to 
him, without asking her permission. 
“We'll dance it down here, little girl.” 

“Oh, we can’t!” she demurred, in vague 
alarm. “The music’s too far away and 
I'll catch my slippers in the boards.” 

Unheeding, he glided out, with long 
strides, swinging down the pier, pivoting 
on the very edge, all the while drawing 
? her closer, until she felt the surge of his 
heart and his long lashes sweeping her 

“Just one, little girl! When 
the king dances with his queen—” 

“Why, Mr. Ryder, how dare you!” 
She struggled away. 

But he only lifted her off her feet, held 
her high in his arms and kissed her again. 
“One more, hazel-eyes! | Then we'll find 
a boat and go out on the lake and Lorrie 
the dud’ll be as dangerous as you want 
him to!” 

“Oh! Oh! How dare you!” she cried, 
beating her fists against his breast in a 
sudden storm of rage and fear that swal- 
lowed up her pretty dénouement and 
swept away her glib sarcasms. 

“There! Don’t be afraid, Hopedale 
Folly,” he reassured her hotly. “I 
thought you wanted the caveman stuff. 
But if you’d rather, we'll just sit here—” 

“Mr. Ryder, if you don’t release me 
instantly Y'll scream, and run back and 
tell everybody!” 

“Will you, you little catamount!” 


E whirled her free of the shadows; 
then, gazing steadily into her face 
and still holding her hands in a vise 
of steel, he set her down with a laugh 
that was more sinister than his volcanic 
burst of passion. “Aren’t you a bit up- 
stage for a village vampire, Miss Waite?” 
he said coldly. “If I were you, I wouldn't 
scream for five minutes; then you may go 
back and tell everybody—anything you 
care to. If you don’t mind,”—he faced 
her summarily toward the bench,—“I’ve 
something rather pertinent to say to you. 
“In the first place,” he began, when 
he could command himself, “I want to 
ask your pardon for what has just hap- 
pened. You wont grant it now; but when 
you come to think things over, perhaps—” 
“I shall never pardon you!” she cried 
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indignantly. “I think you're a—miserable 
cad. If you'll only let me go—” 

“Five minutes isn’t a very long time, 
Miss Waite, and I shall never presume 
upon your attention again. I dare say I 
have acted like a cad. I can only plead 
for myself that I am neither a saint nor 
a rounder—just cussedly human; and I 
fancy under the circumstances many 
young fellows would be letting you off 
less easily than I. You can’t lead a 
horse to the trough too often and not ex- 
pect him to drink. Doesn't it occur to 
you, Miss Waite. that your own conduct 
hasn’t been entirely blameless?” 

*Mine!"’ stammered Irene. 
dare to insinuate—” 

“T do not insinuate anything. But I 
do dare to prove to you that for a well- 
bred young girl flirting isn’t a legitimate 
diversion. And in the beginning, please 
understand my being from New York 
coesn’t enter into the case. New York 
men are no different from other men. 
And the New York women whom you 
found so fascinating are at least hon- 
orable enough to stick to the rules of the 
game they are playing. 

“I do not flatter myself that you are at 
all interested in my personal history and 
I'll bore you with as little of it as pos- 
sible. I am sorry to disillusion Hopedale, 
but I have no Broadway reputation and 
no desire to acquire one. I am neither 
wealthy nor wicked and I am quite cer- 
tain that my city friends do not regard 
me as more than ordinarily fascinating or 
good-looking. I dance a little, go to the 
theater and play cards a little and read 
and study a great deal. I am a commer- 
cial chemist,—I first met Don Everling 
in a technical school_—and this spring I 
have been working on a difficult formula 
for my firm. When I finished it, I was 
rather fagged and they gave me a month’s 
leave. 


“Do you 


invited me West. He said 
Hopedale was a quiet village where 
I could rest up and loaf around in 
his car. But I soon discovered that his 
ideas of quiet differed widely from my 
own, and that his sister-in-law, who has 
been a most charming hostess, with the 
mistaken intention either of insuring me 
a good time or of increasing her own 
prestige, had provided me with the ad- 
vance character of a society-man and 
heart-breaker and was planning to ex- 
ploit me as the figurehead of her summer 
entertaining-campaign. 

“No doubt you shared the opinion of 
your friends, Miss Waite, but for some 
reason you took a peculiar method of 
showing it. At first I thought you were 
merely trying to impress me with a knowl- 
edge of New York superior to my own; 
then I decided you were conscientiously 
helping out Mrs. Everling’s social pro- 
gram; but after our excursion to. the mill 
and my discovery that you wefe engaged, 
this supposition was no longer tenable. 
And I have no doubt vanity helped me 
unduly toward the only alternative I could 
conceive. 


“In my own circle at 
home there are no women 
who smoke or leave off 
their engagement-rings 
and we draw a very dis. 
tinct deadline between 
friendliness and familiarity, which, if | 
had not known otherwise, I should have 
said you more than once overstepped. J] 
was afraid for myself—and for you. 

“Tonight I tried to avoid you: and 
when I couldn’t, I said to myself, ‘What 
does it matter? Tomorrow I’m going 
away. And I was cad enough tv pay 
you the compliment I thought you ex- 
pected. 

“That's about all, Miss Waite. What- 
ever your motive, I’m sure you didn’t in- 
tend any harm; and I trust someday 
you'll believe I didn’t. Forgive me— 
sometime—if you can. And never again 
Miss Waite, dare any man to be danger. 
ous unless you are prepared to have him 
take you at your word!” 


LIND with rage and_ humiliation, 

she stumbled across the lawn and 
along the avenue of parked cars. Orien- 
tal lanterns were swinging from near-by 
trees and couples strolling about the 
terraces, and she hastily realized that 
with her rumpled gown and tear-stained 
cheeks she was in no condition to be 
recognized. Hurrying toward the dress- 
ing-rooms, she found herself intercepted 
by a group of Middleburg bachelors who 
were descending the steps, and barely 
slipped into the shadow of the verandah 
ahead of them. 

“Been dancing?” she heard one ask. 

“No, I couldn't locate that little queen 
of Judge Cotton’s!” 

“What's the dope on her?” 

“Infatuated with the Gotham guy that’s 
staying at Everling’s. She’s been mak- 
ing an idiot of herself about him all sum- 
mer.” 

“Damn shame the way those Broadway 
rotters come out here and—” 

“Oh, I don’t know—why blame it on 
the man? It’s the New York trade- 
mark: some glamour about it that daz- 
zles the women. Stamp ‘Manhattan’ on 
any poor boob and they'll mob him. I 
met this chap tonight and he seems a 
decent sort.” 

“But I thought Irene Waite was en- 
gaged?” 

“She is, to that Stoddard boy—one of 
the steadiest kids in the county. He’s 
all cut up about it. Asked his firm for 
an out-of-town job and they sent him 
West this morning.” 

“T'll say dames aren’t what they used 
to be. Now in my time, when a girl got 
engaged—” 

They drifted down the steps and out 
of hearing and left Irene cringing against 
the lattice—no longer furious to find Nina 
and tell everybody. In the merciless 
light of public opinion she saw herself as 
her own world saw her, and the iron of 
remorse and shame sank home. 

She had been made a fool of by the 
very man she had endeavored to fool, 
and Paul had gone away and left her to 
her folly. Her engagement was tacitly 
broken, soon her friends would suspect 
and she could never hold up her head 
again in Hopedale! 

Her one thought for the moment 
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was to withdraw unobserved. She stifled 
her tears and sped along the verandah, 
through an alcove, toward the dressing- 
rooms. Stumbling over a chair, she 
descried a deserted table with a glass of 
punch untasted. She seized it and spilled 
the purplish amber recklessly down the 
folds of her gown. “Oh, please!” she 
cried, beseeching the first astounded ma- 
tron she encountered; “I’ve had such a 
dreadful accident! Please find your 
chauffeur and take me home.” 


iy was ten o’clock next morning when 
Irene awoke from troubled sleep. An 
exploring sun shone in through the 
half-drawn shades on her ruined finery 
and tear-stained face. Most of the night 
she had been weeping. At her bedside 
the telephone was jangling imperiously. 

It was Nina, garrulous with excitement 
over the success of the cabaret and her 
guest’s impending departure. “Lorrie’s 
leaving on the Twilight Limited from 
Middleburg and we're motoring over to | 
see him off. Of course you'll come, 
dear!” 

“I'd love to!” fibbed Irene, pulling her- 
self desperately together. “But I can't, 
really. I’ve a wretched headache this 
morning.” 

“It was rather a wild night,” laughed 
Nina. “Wait a minute and I'll put him 
on the wire.” 

“Don’t bother, dear. I said good-by to 
him last evening;” and before Mrs. Ever- | 
ling could reply, she hung up thé receiver 
with a reprieved sigh. Fate, as yet, 
hadn't given her away. 

She slipped into a dressing-gown and | 
listened for the postman; but there was 
nothing from Paul. Only a pair of satin 
slippers in a tissue-lined box without any 
card. She threw them scornfully aside | 
and with chastened humility sat down at | 
her escritoire. Punctuating her phrases 
with splashy commas of tears, she wrote: 





Paul dear: I’m so miserable. I’ve 
been thinking about you all morning. 
Though I realize I’ve treated you abom- 
inably this summer, I don’t see how 
you could go away without saying 
good-by. If you want your ring back, 
I'll send it. Of course I never really 
cared for that snobbish New York man! 
But I suppose I’ve been very indiscreet, 
and unfair to you and perhaps wicked. 
And I’m awfully sorry. Wont you come 
home the first Sunday you can get off 
and let me tell you everything? You 
can see how miserable I am—I've been 
crying for hours, and you know how 
you hate to have me cry. With lots of 
love—if you'll accept it. 

Your repentant 





IRENE 
P. S. I’ve just been looking over 
the blue-prints and they’re perfectly 
darling! Only it'd be more econom- 
ical, don’t you think, if we gave up the 
break fast-nook ? 
P. P. S. Please come next Sunday, if 
you can. 


When she had underlined the post- 
scripts, she caught up his picture from 
its neglected place of honor on her dress- 
ing-table, .brushed a tiny cloud of dust 
from the frame and apostrophized it ap- 
pealingly: “If you'll only come back, 
Paul dear, and forgive me, I swear to you 
no living man shall ever be dangerous to 
ine again!” 
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children. 
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great happiness,” he said, 
and putting his head down 
in his arms, he sobbed 
like a child. 

There is little more to 
tell of Caruso. Our meet- 
ings thereafter were purely formal. On 
the dock at Calcutta he said good-by, 
and I never saw him afterward. 

Nothing further happened during that 
brief voyage. On the third morning we 
found ourselves traveling up a yellow 
river to the dingiest of all dingy cities. 
I looked around with vague disappoint- 
ment. So this was India! It really was 
not. It was Britain transplanted and de- 
cidedly damaged in the process. But that 
I learned only when I had emerged into 
the splendid cities of the north, and had 
learned a bit of the jungle and the desert 
and the great mountains. 

Calcutta is the Book of Snobs writ 
large. Only an Anglo-Saxon people could 
make such an ugly city; only in the tro- 
pics will one so slack and so corrupt be 
found. And yet withal there is a certain 
pathos about it—the pathos of men try- 
ing to keep up face under discouraging 
conditions. From the sunburned grass 
which tries so ineffectually to imitate the 
turfy lawns of England, to the somewhat 
tawdry gayety and social adventure of 
Peliti’s (the fashionable restaurant so 
often mentioned in Kipling’s stories), 
there is everywhere the poor bravery of 
an effort to make London and London 
society in the wilderness. 

It stretches for miles—a jungle of 
dingy buildings on a dingy plain. The 
streets are thronged with a hopeless race 
of black men and a pallid company of 
white ones. The black men have a draped 
and turbaned dignity, and the sorrow of 
ten thousand years in their eyes. They 
do not blossom in the gayety of purple 
and fine linen, or wear festive petticoats 
like the merry Burmese. They seem a 
drab race and wear a drab costume. 
though the life that seems so dull and 
dirty to uninitiated eyes must of course 
have its own adventure and humor. 

The white men were an even more 
melancholy spectacle. They did not feel 
melancholy. They ate the fruit of the 
land and kicked the black man whenever 
they felt like it. They were all devoted 
to what they called a good time. This, in 
a dearth of better amusement, consisted 
in whisky and flirtation. But with many 
it was a case of whistling to keep up 
their courage. Though that great, dusty, 
ugly city seemed poisonous enough by 
day under the white sun, it became more 
evil still by night when the fog rose and 
mingled with the smoke of fires of cow- 
dung and the odor of burning corpses in 
the crematories. 

Strange, this first impression of dull 
tragedy which Calcutta made upon me 
and from which I never wholly recov- 
ered; for I entered it at a moment when 
all the world was ready to flash forth into 
the gladness of a great rejoicing. 

Charries and taxies went past, full of 
flushed and giggling Englishwomen and 
incoherent men returning from late din- 
ners. The whole city was on a spree. 
Yet everywhere there was a stir and a 
hope. Men boasted vaguely over their 
cups. Certain business men even looked 
worried. Soldiers, it seemed, were mys- 


She Travels Alone 
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teriously appearing from Mesopotamia. 
Indian sages read prophecies in the stars. 
The war was ending. 

Bizarre as was that outcry upon the 
feverish, smoke-laden night, I  under- 
stood. This, then, was peace! So 
strangely, in a form so crude and melan- 
choly, did the great news come to me, 
alone, on that first night in that far-off 
land. 

A note came to me next morning 
through some friends who had letters 
concerning me and came next morning to 
look me up. It announced that the la- 
dies of the zenana would like to see me. 
So it happened that I acquired a bit of 
knowledge concerning the reception of 
peace which I am sure must be almost 
unique. An Indian zenana is the women’s 
quarters in a household where the wives 
live “behind the veil” and may never be 
seen by any man except their respective 
husbands. Like the Turkish harem, the 
zenana is the center of mystery to the 
white man, and even to the white woman 
in the Orient, and few are those who win 
the confidence of the proprietors of these 
concealed treasures sufficiently to make 
social intercourse possible. 

The particular zenana from which this 
invitation emanated was a highly “ad- 
vanced” place. Not that the veiled be- 
ings who dwelt there had any education 
or had ever looked beyond the iron bars 
of their own balconies! They had not. 
Only once, for a few months of intoxicat- 
ing freedom, one of them had gone to a 
mission school. From behind her pur- 
dah, seated in a balcony by herself where 
she would not be contaminated, she had 
heard the manlike wisdom and witnessed 
the manlike freedom of the genuinely 
Christian girls. Forever afterward this 
experience had served as a topic of con- 
versation among her scandalized sisters- 
in-law. The mission named her Minerva 
because she was the source of all wisdom 
in the zenanas. 

The peculiarity of the zenana which 
we were invited to visit was that the 
mother, being a lady of strong will, and 
having no sons and considerable money, 
had been able to get her sons-in-law to 
come to her house instead of sending 
her daughters to theirs. Hence the 
daughters, being in their own mother’s 
house, contrived to enjoy a certain meas- 
ure of freedom and happiness. The spe- 
cial advantages of this system became 
obvious when the husband of one of the 
daughters died without leaving children. 
According to Hindu law her personal life 
had died with her husband. She would 
remain simply as a drudge in the house of 
her mother-in-law—joyless, despised. But 
among her own sisters, under the juris- 
diction of her mother, the lot of the 
young widow was softened by affection. 

It was this self-sufficient zenana that 
we were invited to visit. We were quite 
as anxious to see the veiled ladies as they 
were to see us. We wondered, too, what 
the armistice could possibly mean to 
them. So joyously we set out for their 
mansion. 


A mansion it was, in 
truth, but like other dwell- 
ing-places of the rich in 
India, it concealed its 
magnificence from the 
public as carefully as an 

Oriental hides the beauty of his wife. 
After roaming among some ill-smelling 
mud-hovels, we suddenly issued into a 
cool and brilliant courtyard. It was 
brightly paved with mosaics and _ sur- 
rounded by gay pillars and balconies. In 
the middle of the court a fountain was 
playing. 

A turbaned servant dumbly indicated 
that we were to ascend to the upper re- 
gions. Climbing some narrow, uncom- 
fortable stone steps, we came out into 
stone courts above. Minerva ran to greet 
us, vivaciously throwing back her veil 
from her head and bare shoulder and 
touching our hands to show that she had 
no Brahminical fear of contamination. 
The widow followed. She placidly smiled 
a greeting, but did not come near enough 
to risk an accidental contact. Her sub- 
dued mien and ash-colored garments in- 
dicated her lot in the household. 

The others followed more shyly. With 
a soft fall of bare feet and tinkle of 
anklets, with a fluttering of gorgeous 
chiffonlike materials of rose and mauve 
and green, they stole in one by one and 
bashfully coquetted with us around the 
edge of their saris. Then there came a 
thud and scraping on the floor—and the 
babies appeared. There were about a 
million of them—odd, dusky, unhealthy 
little creatures clothed only in necklaces. 
bracelets and anklets, with great painted 
eyes. 

Minerva undertook the guidance of the 
conversation. Was it true that there was 
peace? she demanded. We asked her how 
she had heard about it. She said there 
was a whisper about it among the men. 
She had extracted something about it 
from her husband. The zenana exists on 
information extracted from husbands. 

Suddenly a hush fell over the group. 
Each girl composed her sari and rescued 
her children from mischief. This meant 
that the Easy Boss was coming. The 
Easy Boss was a mighty old woman with 
great manlike limbs and a masculine face. 
Unlike the younger women she did not 
crouch on the floor. She sat on a stool, 
with her legs crossed and the air of a 
councilor of state. She spoke about the 
war in a tone of firmness and authority. 
Yes, she said, it was well that the war 
was ended. Now the prices would be 
better and one need not live in daily fear 
of robbery. 

Was she afraid lest the war should 
rob her? we asked. 

She answered: A long war meant 
heavy taxes. The longer the war, the 
heavier the tax. In the end the British 
would have been obliged to come and 
take away all their wealth. But she had 
prepared for that—they couldn’t get 
hers. 

After having done the honors for us, 
she left us in order to hold the ceremony 
of family worship. We persuaded her 
to let us see her gods. They were a 
collection of misshapen, gaudily painted 
images in an upper room. She spoke of 
religion with a certain materialism and 
tolerance. Like the family and the family 
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wealth, religion was an institution to be 
supported. She talked like some pros- 
perous old deacon. 

The minute the Easy Boss was safely 
occupied with the gods, a buzz of frivo- 
lous chatter rose between the zenana and 
us. It was regular woman’s talk—all 
about clothes, babies and household mat- 
ters. They showed us their collections 
of gowns or saris, a marvelous array of 
delicate silk and gold embroidery, and we 
explained how our clothes were put to- 
vether. Their jewelry they could not 
show us. We persisted. Why couldn’t 
we see their jewelry? Had not India been 
the land of gems from the beginning of 
time? We wanted to see the jeweled 
ladies behind the veil, in full regalia. At 
last Minerva confessed: Mother had sold 
their jewels. She said if the war con- 
tinued much longer, the British might 
take them for taxes. So she had sold all 
the gems and other valuables, and with 
the money she had bought land. “No 
one,” she had said triumphantly, “could 
carry away the land!” This, then, was 
her secret-—her method of outwitting the 
government ! 

To me the life of these women seemed 
pathetic. Married at twelve, denied all 
normal work and exercise, living in a 
continual state of negligée, cut off from 
the outside world—how could they be 
well or happy? They certainly did not 
look well. Most of them were sallow and 
anemic; some—not the vivacious daugh- 
ters of the house, but acquired sisters-in- 
law—were fat and _ sensual. Grace, 
gentleness and naiveté they all had—and 
a soft and pretty desire to please us. 
They were like sleek pets, as lovable and 
except for the function of motherhood as 
important in life as kittens. 

I soon discovered that my pity for 
them was nothing in comparison with 
their pity for me. What a great, ugly, 
faded thing I was, to be sure! My hair 
was so rough and my clothes so malapro- 
pos, and I wore a strange structure on 
my head and covered my feet with a 
substance so ugly and so thick it was a 
wonder I could walk. I confessed I 
had no husband. Then their pity knew 
no bounds. What sort of monster was 
I that my parents had never been able 
to find me a husband! Didn’t we have 
husbands in the country that I came 
from? 

Finally my companion, lifting my 
ringed finger, said playfully that I should 
soon have a husband. The news was 
communicated from one to the other. 
They broke into little congratulatory 
sounds and flutterings, and gathered 
around me like pretty birds, with 
brightened eyes and __ self-conscious 
blushes, to know all about it. How did 
we manage such things in our country? 
Had I really seen him already? What! 
I knew him very well. How strange! It 
did not seem to them quite proper. And 
the ring! Only men wore rings, accord- 
ing to their notion. They wanted to 
go farther. They were trying to imagine 
the intimacies of married life as obtain- 
ing between creatures who struck them 
as being monstrous and unnatural in all 
their ways. But bashfulness checked 
their inquiries. Yet between us there 
Was now a common basis of humanity— 
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| that mysterious current of womanly kind- 


ness which has its source in the great ele- 


| mental cares and triumphs and adven- 


tures of womanhood. And when I left, 
they crowded around me and wished me 
happiness as sincerely and kindly as if 
they were my own sisters. 


HEN I returned to my hotel, I 

found that fate had taken the strag- 
gling course of my adventures in hand 
and had brought it into shape for me. 
For there was a note from Sir Rabin- 
dranath Tagore inviting me to visit his 
retreat in the desert, and with it a com- 
panion of my way in the shape of crea- 
ture so exquisite that she must forthwith 
become the heroine of the story. In a 
few minutes I had mapped out a journey 


among the great historic cities of the 
north, with a preliminary call upon the 
poet in the desert. And so the second 
chapter of my Indian journeys began, 
and I set forth with a copy of the news- 
paper containing news of the armistice 
for Tagore, and a “mate” in the person 
of the prettiest woman extant in India, 
of whom I promise a full and complete 
description, with incidental remarks about 
cities, rivers and queens—and digressions 
in favor of monkeys and peacocks—in 
the next chapter of this tale of a girl’s 
wandering in the odd corners. of: the 
world. 

(Watch for the continuation of Mar- 
jorie Greenbie’s fascinating tale of ram- 
blings in Oriental fields, to appear in an 
early issue of the Green Book Magazine.) 





Port o Dreams 


(Continued from page 55) 


the most important event 


Laura had gone to the home of Isabella 


| Moreno, where they were comparing cos- 


tumes. Laura would leave her costume, 
that of an Andalusian peasant, in Isabel- 
la’s house, for the Morenos were giving a 
dinner before the ball, and she would 
dress there. Isabella was going as a Span- 
ish gypsy. Everyone would be masked 
until midnight. It was an event, the Car- 
nival ball—usually the last big party be- 
fore Lent. 

“T mean to have a good time in spite 
of circumstances,” Isabella told her after 
they had sufficiently admired and criti- 
cized each other’s costumes. 

“Why shouldn’t you have a good time?” 
The idea of anything interfering with the 
pleasure of Isabella was rather amusing. 

“This dinner tomorrow night—my en- 
gagement to Ramon is to be announced. 
We're to be married after Lent. Ramon 
came yesterday and asked me to set the 
day.” 

“And you're really going to marry him, 
Isabella—without love?” 

Isabella’s announcement swept through 
Laura’s heart like a wind, a scorching 
wind that burned up all the little green 
shoots of hope and happiness growing 
there. She no longer wanted to go to the 
Carnival ball—she did not want to do 
anything. 

“Oh, but I do love Ramon in a way— 
enly, I didn’t want to marry him or any- 
one so soon; and. especially I didn’t want 
to have everything made so definite just 
before the ball. Still, I don’t suppose 
he'll hear about it; but one can never tell 
—some gossip—”’ 

“Do you mind telling me what you’re 
talking about?” Laura interrupted her. 

“T am telling you just as fast as I can; 
I’m talking about the terrifically hand- 
some American naval officer I met on the 
Palace roof two weeks ago—at least, I 
suppose it really was only two weeks ago. 
He dances wonderfully; I’ve seen him 
twice since then, and he’s going to be at 
the ball tomorrow night. His name is 
very pretty—Lieutenant Jack Harper.” 

A tiny ray of hope shot into the abys- 
mal despair of Laura’s heart, and woman- 


like she 
against 
hoped. 

“Be careful, Isabella; you mustn't fall 
in love with this handsome American: 
you don’t want to break his heart, do 
you?” 

“T wish I knew whether I could break 
his heart,” she answered, speaking seri- 
ously for the first time. 

“Tf I do break his heart, as you say, I 
will give him a beautiful memory in ex- 
change. But that’s nonsense. You An- 
glo-Saxons are not subject to broken 
hearts. The broken heart is purely a 
Latin malady.” 


immediately warned Isabella 
the very thing for which she 


AURA guessed that Ramon’s father 
was hurrying his marriage to Isabella 
as a further distraction from his political 
activities. They were to go on a wedding- 
journey, probably to New York. Dr. 
Del Valle’s only idea was to keep his son 
out of San Juan as much as possible until 
the political situation was more settled, 
but Laura knew that his plans would be 
put into effect.too late. Whatever was 
to happen in Porto Rico would happen 
before Easter, for Laura was sure that the 
Carnival had been an excuse, not an ob- 
ject, in bringing Ramon back to San Juan 
a month earlier than they had planned. 
The dinner was going to be an ordeal 
for Laura. She was glad that Isabella 
had told her in advance, but even pre- 
pared for what she was to hear, it was 
going to be difficult to assume the gayety 
that the occasion would seem to demand. 
In her trouble Laura remembered the 
sea. There was no human being to whom 
she could go. There was the Cathedral, 
but would it be right to go to the Cathe- 
dral to pray for earthly love? Instead 
she turned to the sea, which had brought 
her all the happiness that she had known. 
Without any definite design, her walk led 
her around the side of the Castle to 
where a hole had been torn in the side of 
the wall by some battle of long ago. This 
hole formed a niche in which she could 
sit looking out to sea. She found it with- 
out difficulty, and was presently en- 
sconced there, as much alone as if she had 
been miles out at sea. 
It was some seconds after she heard 
the first murmur of voices before she 
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guessed whence the sound came. At the 
same moment she recognized one of the 
voices as that of Ramon; the other she 
guessed must be Lieutenant Perez’; they 
must be in the lookout that she knew was 
straight over her head, though from the 
outside, the narrow window was not visi- 
ble. By some trick of acoustics she could 
hear every word with quite surprising 
distinctness. 

“It’s really here,” Perez was saying. 
“You can go through yourself tonight if 
you like, but I have been the entire dis- 
tance myself—there is some water in one 
or two places, and the walls have caved 
a little in others, but there is no place so 
narrow that a man cannot get through. 


Everyone has always looked for the en- | 


trance farther down, or it might have 
been found long ago. The secret has been 
held by my family alone for almost two 
hundred years.” 

“But once you make use of it, they will 
know as much as we.” 

“Not so—the soldiers will appear sud- 
denly, as if by magic. No one will know 
how they got into Casa Blanca. 
the plan according to the last outline—” 
HE spoke so rapidly now, and in so low 

a tone, that Laura had difficulty in 
hearing, though she strained her ears to 
the utmost attention. 

meee The night before Easter 
Sunday, the nineteenth of April, will be 
the reception in the Casa Blanca. The 
Governor, all the Congressmen and all 
those Porto Ricans who are unwaveringly 
behind the present government will be 
there.” 

“But that means bloodshed, and there 
will be women there,” Raméon’s voice pro- 
tested. 

“Not necessarily—not if they are good. 
A bloodless revolution—it will be some- 
thing new.”” She could hear his sardonic 
laughter, and she knew that her suspicions 
of him were justified. He was not being 
quite honest with Ramon. He was using 
his influence with the people, but he was 
fooling him at the same time. 

“By juggling leaves,” Perez’ voice went 
on, “practically every man in the castle 
that night will be with us. I have planned 
for months to arrange it. There will be 
no need for bloodshed at all; we will have 
control of El Morro here, we will hold 
Casa Blanca; and at the moment our men 








Here’s | 





appear there, a signal will notify the land | 
army that you so nobly recruited and they | 


will march into San Juan.” 

“And this signal?” questioned Ramon. 

“That I cannot tell you just now—you 
will know at the time.” 

Laura’s ears caught the sinister signifi- 
cance of his words. 

“And my part?” 

“Simply to be a guest at the reception, 
armed of course, in case of need, and to 
accept the position of provisional presi- 
dent of Porto Rico.” 

“It sounds almost too simple—if I 
could be sure that there would not be 
bloodshed.” 

“If there is bloodshed, it will be their 
fault, not ours: but there will be none. 
Remember, these men are Congressmen, 
not soldiers. Do you want to go a little 


way into the passage? ‘This crevice here 
is the key. You press it here—” 
Their voices died away, and almost 
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immediately Laura was hearing footsteps 
that seemed to be passing directly behind 
ber back. They passed on below her and 
presently came back, and again she heard 
the voices above her, this time saying 
good-by. 

She clung to the rock, faint and dizzy 
with the knowledge of her discovery, not 
alone the revelation of the revolutionary 
plot, but the location of the secret passage 
by which she hoped to defeat the plans of 
Perez, plans that she did not believe were 
at all in sympathy with those of Ramon. 

The entrance to the secret passage was 
in the lookout-tower above her—a place 
to which she could not go without a pass, 
and then not alone; but she had reason 
to believe that there might be made an- 
other entrance. From the sound, the par- 
tition was very thin. With a secret 
passage inside, the wall could not be much 
deeper than the sconce in which she sat. 
She picked up a piece of sharp stone lying 
beside her and tapped the wall. It echoed 
hollowly. She gave a harder blow, and a 
big flake of stone fell, leaving an opening 
large enough to put her hand through. 
The wall had been torn away until it was 
as thin as paper behind her. 

It was a miracle that it had not long 
ago been broken through by wind or rain. 
Somehow she must cover up the opening 
she had made, through which the light 
would shine through into the secret pas- 
sage. 

She tore out the silk lining of her Pan- 
ama hat; this she rolled up with her 
handkerchief and covered the hole with 
so much damp sand that it was no longer 
white, and with this she closed the open- 
ing so carefully that she felt confident 


——— 


no ray of light could penetrate within. 
Then she went home, her brain a whirl- 
wind of conflicting thoughts. 

In the morning, Laura had decided 
definitely that she must give up all thought 
of Ramon; he would never love her—he 
was to marry Isabella; and in her despair 
she had thought of the nuns of the Sacred 
Heart, and had for the first time under- 
stood how it might be good to shut out 
the world like that, to hide oneself in the 
bosom of the church and find forgetful- 
ness. Then had come this new revela- 
tion of Ram6n’s activities, and she forgot 
herself in her anxiety to save him. 

Of course, by going at once to the 
Governor or the general, or to Don Luis 
or Dr. Julio Del Valle, Laura could tell 
her story and frustrate the plans of the 
revolutionists at once, but even if the 
stern sense of justice of Don Luis and 
Dr. Del Valle did not cause them to give 
Ramon over to the authorities, their in- 
terference with his plans would certainly 
precipitate a family quarrel. Ramon 
would be as much disgraced as if his plans 
were successful, and he would look on her 
as the cause of all his trouble. He would 
nate her. She could not bear to think 
of it. 

Some way she must protect Ramon and 
at the same time she must stop the revo- 
lution. She must do it alone and without 
telling anybody. Today was the 2oth of 
February, 1919. She had over a month 
in which to work, for the revolution was 
scheduled to break on the roth of April. 

(Events rapidly approach a crisis in 
the next installment of “Port o’ Dreams,” 
to appear in the June issue of the Green 
Book Magazine.) 
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(Continued from page 59) 


playgrounds—not a public playground in 
the entire ward; even permission to rope 
off certain streets where the children 
might play safely had been denied. 

An experienced, well-trained speaker. 
Mrs. Barnes held the attention of her 
audience amazingly well. Charming, en- 
thusiastic, sincere beyond question, know- 
ing her subject from the kitchen-sink to 
the very top of the council-table, she 
made an impression not soon to be for- 
gotten. 


T= little group of women in the 
ward who had been marshaled to 
work for the meeting, felt at its close that 
their object in calling it had been more 
than achieved. In Claire’s apartment 
they pored over plans until a late 
hour. If success were to attend their 
efforts, they had not a second to lose be- 
fore election-day. Claire was made cam- 
paign manager, and she opened campaign 
headquarters on one of the busy streets. 

Of necessity it was a whirlwind cam- 
paign. The Forty-fifth Ward Civic 
League women pledged their support. 
The help of the men was asked and re- 
ceived. 

Claire proved herself adaptable in orig- 
inating slogans and catchy advertising 
phrases. An effective poster which 
brought in numerous contributions to the 
campaign-fund showed Mrs. Barnes en- 


tering a street-car labeled “To the City 
Council.” Underneath was the appeal 
“Help pay her carfare. Bring or send 
your spare change to campaign headquar- 
ters. No amount too small; none too 
large.” 

In the window of headquarters was «1 
huge red-lettered sign that proclaimed: 
“Eve was the first housekeeper. It’s al- 
ways been a woman’s job. Get a woman 
to keep house in the Forty-fifth Ward. 
LaurA BurTON Barnes knows how.” 

Specially effective, however, was a 
slogan that became immediately popular. 
Wherever space was obtainable, it was 
posted in streetcars and on elevated 
trains running through the ward. In large 
black letters on a white background were 
the words: “Grve THE Lapy A Sear in the 
City Council. Laura Burton Barnes for 
Alderman.” 

But ghe most successful advertising 
was the sign plastered over every avail- 
able billboard, fence or post. It was an 
enlarged reproduction of a sample ballot. 
At the top in large type was the ques- 
tion: Do You Know How To WRITE ON 
Erection Day? Here’s How! Then, 
in the proper space on the ballot, was 
written “Laura Burton Barnes” in script. 


F- NID was piqued because she was 
not allowed to make speeches and do 
other conspicuous work; but Alicia was 
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firm in her stand, and Claire needed 
Alicia’s help too much to dispense with 
her services for any reason whatsoever. 
Enid had pouted for a couple of days, but 
in the end she caught the enthusiasm of 
the rest and did with a good will what 
she was called upon to do. Her car, when 
she was not doing errands, stood outside 
of headquarters all day long, and this 
pleased Claire exceedingly, as it enabled 
her to keep the girl under observation 
much of the time. In spite of this, how- 
ever, a haunting sense of a growing friend- 
ship between Enid and Danny Dugan per- 
sisted. This was intensified and con- 
firmed one day when Enid came in with 
glowing face. 





EED any more money, Mrs. Bel- 
lamy?” she asked, making an ap- 
parent effort to quell the gladness in her 
voice. 

“Yes, badly. It takes so much more 
than one thinks. I’ve spent so much of 
my own money already I'll have to wear 
old clothes all of next year.” 

“Perhaps this will help some.” Enid 
opened her bag and tossed out a check, 
watching with keen, bright eyes the effect 
upon Claire. 


To Claire’s surprise, she found it to be | 
the personal check of Danny Dugan, made | 


out to herself for the amount of five hun- 
dred dollars. 
“Why, Enid, where did you get this!” 
“Oh, I just happened to meet Mr. Du- 
gan, and he gave it to me. He said he 
was very much interested in Mrs. Barnes’ 
campaign, and he hoped she would win.” 
“She will,” replied Claire thoughtfully, 
Alderman Waite, who was Mrs. Barnes’ 
only formidable opponent, continued to 
conduct his campaign along much the 
same lines as formerly. Having invented 
a story about the candy-factory that was 
plausible, he felt at ease and still refused 
to take a woman’s candidacy seriously. 
The day following the incident of the 
check, Enid came into headquarters ‘fair- 
ly bursting with good news. She threw 
her arms about Claire and hugged her 


enthusiastically before she divulged her | 


secret. 

“What have you been up to now?” 
Alicia demanded suspiciously. 

“Getting your name in the paper,” Enid 
replied, holding up a folded paper in a 
tantalizing way. 

“Oh, you—”’ 
tence short. 

“Let me see, Enid,” she ordered firmly. 

Enid spread the paper out on the table 
where all three could see. There was 
no censure for Enid in what they saw. 
The Era, an evening paper, had come out 
unqualifiedly for Mrs. Barnes, reproduc- 
ing the sample ballot with Mrs. Barnes’ 
name in script in the proper column to 
count as a vote on election-day. There 
were pictures of Mrs. Barnes and Claire. 
Even the editorial called attention to the 
splendid fight Mrs. Barnes was making. 

Claire kissed Enid impulsively. “This 
is sonicthing: worth while, dear.” 

“Tt’s fine,” Alicia reluctantly admitted. 

“What surprises me is that your picture 
isn’t there.” 

“The editor did want it.” 

“The editor! What did you have to 
do with the editor?” 

“Everything. I got him to come out 


But Claire cut her sen- 































Your Hair Needs 


Save your hair and double its beauty. 










*Danderine”’ 





You can have lots of 


long, thick, strong, lustrous hair. Don’t let it stay lifeless, thin, 
scraggly or fading. Bring back its color, vigor and vitality. 
Get a 35-cent bottle of delightful ‘‘ Danderine”’ at any drug or 
toilet counter to freshen your scalp; check dandruff and falling 
hair. 
to restore its life, color, brightness, abundance. 


Your hair needs stimulating, beautifying ‘‘ Danderine’” 


Hurry, Girls! 











Kill The Hair Root 


My method Pe the only a to prevent | the hair from grow- 
ne again. painless ms ry klet fr 
Write today, rn a 3 stam: eauty ‘culture. 

D. J. MAHLER, 115-X Mahler Park. Providence, R. I. 





Dialogs, Monologs peesevitics Acta 
Musical Headings pL How to Stage a Play 
Drills, Pageants Make-up Goods 
Tableaux, Jokes, Folk Dances, Entertainments, 
Recitations,Pantomimes, Minstrel Material,Speakers, 
Commencement Manual full of New Ideas and Plans, 
CatalogFree. T.S.Denison&Co, Dept.30 Chicago 
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All of whose novels girls delight in, 


begins her latest in the next issue. 


Its title is “Sweet Stranger” 











P to the present time it has been almost 
impossible to get a face powder to 
stay on the face longer than it takes to 

put it on. You powder your nose nicely 
and the first gust of wind or the first puff 
of your handkerchief and away goes the 
powder, leaving your nose shiny and con- 
spicuous, probably just at the very moment 
when you would give anything to appear at 
your best. Aspecialist has at last 
perfected a pure powder that 
really stays on; that stays on until 
you wash it off. It does not con- 
tain white lead or rice powder to 
make it stay on. This improved 
formula contains a medicinal 
powder doctors prescribe to im- 
prove the complexion. In fact, 
this powder helps to prevent 


and reduce enlarged pores and 
irritations, It is also astrin- 


ow 
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gent, discouraging flabbiness, crow’s feet 
and wrinkles. This unusual powder is 
called La-may, (French, Poudre L’Amé). 
Because La-may is pure and because it stays 
on so well, it is already used by over a mil- 
lion American women. All dealers carry the 
large sixty cent box and many dealers also 
carry the generous thirty cent size. When 
you use this harmless powder and see 

how beautifully it improves your 
complexion you will understand 
why La-may so quickly became 
the most popular beauty powder 
sold in New York. We will give 
you five thousand dollars if you 
can buy a better face powder 
anywhere at any price. There 
is also a wonderful La-may tal- 
cum that sells for only twenty-five 
cents. Herbert Roystone, Dept. 
S, 16 East 18th St., New York. 
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Lift off Corns 
with Fingers 


Doesn’t hurt a bit and ‘‘Freezone’’ 
costs only a few cents 


You can lift off any hard corn, soft corn, 
or corn between the toes, and the hard 
skin calluses from bottom of feet. 

Apply a few drops of “Freezone” upon 
the corn or callus. Instantly it stops 
hurting, then shortly you lift that bother- 
some corn or callus right off, root and all, 
without one bit of pain or soreness. Truly! 
No humbug! 


Tiny bottle of ‘‘Freezone”’ costs 
few cents at any drug store 





for Mrs. Barnes, although I went through 
a genuine struggle to do the deed!” 

“How did you do it?” Claire asked. 

“Some one with influence introduced 
me, but I promised I wouldn’t tell, so 
don’t ask me.” 

Alicia tactlessly accused her: “I'll bet 
it was Danny Dugan.” 

With this remark something inscrutable 
came into Enid’s face, and little lines of 
resentment crept in. “Better ‘tend to 
your own business,” she snapped inele- 
|gantly. She then turned her back on 
Alicia and said sweetly to Claire: “The 
Era is going to run the ballot each eve- 
ning until election.” 

“Nothing could help more; it was very 
clever of you,” Claire admitted, giving 
Enid a full measure of appreciation. 

“I’m glad you think so, but—I couldn’t 
have done it alone,” she confessed. 

Many of the returned soldiers rallied 
to Mrs. Barnes’ support with zest. This 
was one of the factors which helped her 
not a little. Most of them knew her, and 
those who didn’t had cause to remember 
her, as she had been an indefatigable war- 
worker. Not only that, she had confined 
'a great deal of her war-work to the 
| Forty-fifth Ward. She brought back into 
|fashion the old saying, “Charity begins 
|at home”—meaning in her instance the 
| Forty-fifth Ward. 


[Tas swung along with smooth- 
ness until five nights before elec- 
tion. On the Saturday previous, when 
|Claire reached headquarters at eight 
o'clock, she found a small crowd col- 
| lected in front of the door. As she ap- 
proached, she could pick out the figures 
of two or three ex-soldiers. About the 
same time Enid drew up beside the curb 








Book 
earter and hopped out of her car, stumbling in 








Well, why not? Girls are on about 

every other job in the world. 

But this is the first time that a 

crime-adjusting girl has appeared. 
ler name is 


Daphne 


and the first of her cases will 


be recorded in the next issue. 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. 1 can hear 
Row as well as anybody. 
How?’ With the 
MORLEY PHONE. I've 














: fo to tha case whap shames ste to the 
one ton nen Over one thousand sold. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET AND TESTIMONIALS 
THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 778, 26 S. 15th St., 


her haste. 

“Tsn’t it a shame about the signs?” she 
cried. 

“What is it?” Claire asked as Lee 
Scott separated from the group and came 
| forward to meet her. 

“Some vandal has mutilated every 
sign in the ward. I’ve been over to 
| Waite’s and accused them, but of course 
they deny it.” 

“I wonder if we have any more left? 
Right at the most critical time, too! 
Come in, and we'll see what can be done.” 

Claire had scarcely unlocked the door 
when a reporter appeared, soon to be 
followed by others. For once she was 
glad and hoped they would play the thing 
up. The telephone rang incessantly, and 
so much confusion reigned that she was 
delighted when Mrs. Barnes came in. 

Mrs. Barnes was smiling. “They’re 
scared at last,” she said. “Now we’ve 
got to keep our eyes open. Have you 
any more signs?” 

“Wait a minute; I'll see,” replied Enid. 
She went down on her knees among some 
boxes under the counter. After a little, 
she came up smiling, with a smudge of 
dust on one cheek but with shining eyes. 
She had a roll of the coveted posters in 
her arms. 

“But there aren’t enough to cover the 
ward,” she announced as she spread them 
out. 

“Just put them up in the most con- 
spicuous places, then,” advised Mrs. 
Barnes. 








Lee Scott, who had waited unti! the 
posters were found, eagerly hastened out- 
side, only to return a few minutes later. 
He had made a splendid record overseas 
but was very modest about it. Claire 
liked him immensely. He came up to her 
now, tucking his cap under his arm in q 
way peculiar to him. 

“Mrs. Bellamy, a number of the boys 
are willing to help put up the posters 
again and then take turns guarding them 
until election-night.” 

Claire felt like hugging him—she was 
a widow, and there was no one to object. 
However, she restrained her impulse, and 
said instead: “You are too kind for 
words. I’m simply delighted to have 
you do it. It takes a big load off my 
mind. —Mrs. Barnes,” she called, “just 
listen to what these dear boys have of- 
fered to do.” 


END disappeared and was seen no 
more until noon. She was strangely 
quiet when she returned, and merely nod- 
ded to Alicia as she sat down to wait 
for Claire, who had gone to luncheon 

Claire radiated satisfaction when she 
came in. “I just met Lee,” she said, ‘and 
the posters are all up. He says they will 
stay up until after election, too. Those 
boys are great.” 

“Mrs. Bellamy, we aren’t going to win 
unless something is done right away,” 
said Enid. “Mr. Dugan told me, and he 
wants me to bring you down to his office 
at the Loop Theater, and he’ll tell you.” 

Her manner was so*sincere that Claire 
decided instantly. “Yes, Ill go. Look 
after things until I get back, Alicia.” 

Danny Dugan received Claire and Enid 
in his private office with the air of a gen- 
tleman. Even Claire, prepared to be 
antagonistic, harboring an undefined re- 
sentment against him and what he had 
previously stood for, or appeared to stand 
for, found herself charmed in spite of 
herself. She ended by being almost hum- 
bly grateful. At the conclusion of the 
interview he amplified his information by 
the remark: “Of course, I have no actual 
knowledge about this particular election, 
but I believe I can read the signs.” 

Claire shook hands warmly. “I can't 
tell you how much I appreciate this,” 
she said. 

They hurried back to headquarters as 
speedily as Enid’s car and the congested 
traffic would permit. After a swift ex- 
planation to Alicia and a message dis- 
patched to Mrs. Barnes, the telephones in 
the Forty-fifth Ward were humming. As 
a result, that night, had anyone been 
watching, they would have observed some 
hundred and sixty men and women, who 
were going to serve as watchers at the 
polls for Mrs. Barnes on election-day. 
file quietly in at the rear of an unused 
building and enter a room where the 
shades were drawn. At a_ blackboard 
inside stood Danny Dugan, and all eyes 
were bent with eager interest upon the 
marks he was making upon it. 


AS anticipated, the vote on election- 
day was the heaviest ever polled in 
the ward. When the closing-hour came, 
the watchers and policeman stepped in- 
side the eighty different precinct polling- 
places and the doors were locked. The 
clerks got out their tally-sheets and pen- 
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cils. The judges opened the ballot-boxes 
and drew out the mass of ballots. 

Lee Ross and John Howard acted as 
watchers for Mrs. Barnes in the Twenty- 
first Precinct. The count began. The 
judge’s voice droned in monotonous suc- 
cession for a few moments: “One for 
Waite; one for Waite; one for Waite; 
one for Barnes.” 

Then Lee put out his hand and touched 
the judge on the sleeve. “I beg your 
pardon, sir, but I can’t see the ballots. 
Will you please lay them out on the 
table?” 

“What’s the matter with your eyes, 
young man? I thought you’d been in the 
army.” 

“So I was,” replied Lee in a mild tone, 
“and I learned how to fight. Kindly put 
those ballots on the table. I’ve got a 
right to see what you are calling.” 

“What the devil do you mean? Are 
you implying this isn’t an honest count?” 

“I’m implying nothing, sir. Either put 





the ballots on the table or hold them in | 


such a way that I can see.” 

The judge complied with Lee’s request, 
winking openly at Waite’s watcher as he 
did so. The officer leaned against the 
wall, an indifferent smile on his lips. He 
had seen many an election and many a 
fight over the count. 

After placing the ballots on the table, 
the judge again took up the count: “One 
for Waite; one for Barnes; one for 
Barnes; one for Barnes—” 

Lee’s good-natured face took on a 
broad grin. 

“Spoiled ballot,” remarked the judge. 
throwing out a ballot. 

“Let me see it.” Lee picked up the 
ballot and examined it, while the corner 
of his eye caught a movement on the 
part of the judge which caused him to 
spring forward. His hand struck the 
judge’s right hand, which was resting on 
the table, in a hammer-like blow that 
flattened it out and caused him to emit a 
howl of pain. 

“Darn your infernal hide!’’ he yelled. 

“Whatcha tryin’ to do, kid,’ shouted 
Waite’s watcher, stepping forward bel- 
ligerently. 

“He’s interferin’ with the count,” he 
called to the officer. 

“I’m preventing fraud. That’s what 
I’m here for,” Lee retorted, as he leveled 
glances with the man beside him, at the 
same time holding down the judge’s hand. 
Then he turned to the judge. With his 
left hand, he extracted from the judge’s 
palm a short pencil-stub which he held up 
in plain view and tossed to a corner. 

“Go on with the count,” he said dryly. 


iN the precinct on “Poorhouse Street” 
it was done differently; this was a 
part of the ward which had a reputa- 
tion for roughness as well as for poverty. 
If election-day fights occurred anywhere 
in the ward, it was likely to be here. But 
strange to say, Mrs. Barnes’ watchers 
there were both women. 

When the ballot-boxes were opened, 
they removed every scrap of paper and 
pencil, including a couple of stubs, from 
one of the tables. Mrs. Hunter pleas- 
antly asked the judge if he would count 
from this table. His face was perplexed, 
but he made no objections. As the count 
began, the watcher for Waite stumbled 
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can do it easily, 
See Anderson Steam Vulcanizer Advertisement, 
Page Il. 
FARM LANDS 
OWN YOUR OWN ORANGE GROVE in beautiful 
Fruitland Park. Write today for information how you 


can own it on easy terms, County Land Owners’ 
Association, 33 Beauty Street, 


Fruitland Park, Florida, 


HELP WANTED 
SALESMAN—City or Traveling. Experience unneces- 
sary. Send for list of openings and full particulars. 
Prepare in spare time to earn the big salaries—$2,500 
to $10,000 a year. Employment service rendered mem- 
bers. Natl, Salesman’s Tr, Ass’n. Dept, 141E, Chicago. 


e 








AGENTS: $100 Weekly, 
where wild with enthusiasm. 
bles power, mileage, efficiency, Saves ten times its 
cost. Sensational sales everywhere, Territory going 
like wildfire. $26 Sample Outfit and Ford Car free. 
Write quick. L, Ballwey, Dept, 133, Louisville, Ky. 


Automobile owners every- 
Marvelous invention dou- 





AGENTS—Large manufacturer of Handkerchiefs and 
Dress Goods, etc., wishes representative in each locality. 
Factory to consumer. Big profits, honest goods. Whole 
or spare time. Credit given. Send for particulars. 
Freeport Mfg Co., 17 Main St., Brooklyn, N. Y 





“INSYDE TIRES—inner armor for automobile tires; 
— punctures and blowouts; double tire mileage. 
Liberal profits. Details =e American Accessories 





Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, Dept. 8 
PHONOGRAPHS 
PEERLESS PHONOGRAPH — best value $9.50, 


write for particulars. Address 
Dougherty, Dept, NK-1, 4103 N, Crawford, 
Chicago, 





POEMS WANTED 
Wanted—Poems for Publication for magazine of In- 
spiration and Practical Help to young writers. Send 
Mss, to The Poet’s Magazine, 916 S, Michigan Ave., 





Chizago, Room 103 
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PHILO BURT a CG. 
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“How Do You Do, ey 
Mr. Riley?” 


““Onct when I was 
ist a little girl’—only 
four years old—moth- 
er and I were down 
town and I saw you 
not far away. I 
broke away from 
mother, ran up to you, 


and said ‘how do ws 
youdo,Mr.Riley ?’ ¢¢g : 
You bowed and <* . 


spoke to me as 
though I were a 
queen, and when 

I told you I 

knew most all 

of your child 

rhymes anden- ‘ 
joyed them 

very much you were ' 
as pleased as if some 
man of letters had 
complimented you. 
That, Mr. Riley, is one of my finest memo- 
ries.” So wrote a grown-up little girl to 


warns RILEY 


From the little girl who said she felt 
all alone without him to the President 
of the United States, who pays him trib- 
ute, Riley isin all hearts—big and little. 


Now at a Specially Low Price 


Because the heirs of James Whitcomb 
Riley have generously reduced their 
royalties, we are able to make this 
complete set of all Riley’s works, beau- 
tifully illustrated by Howard Chandler 
Christy and others—at a very low price 
—for the present. 


If the books are not full of joy and 
inspiration for you and your children, 
send them back at our expense. ff they 
are, you pay for them in little monthly 
; payments. It costs you nothing—puts 
: you under no obligation. 
ie A LS A A RR OR 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 120 Franklin Square, New York. 

Please send.me the complete works of JAMES WHIT- 
COMB RILEY, bound in rich. wine colored cloth, stamped 
in gold. fully illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy and 
Ethel Franklin Betts. I may keep this set for ten days 
for examination and return it to you at your expense. if I 
do not wantit. If I keep the books. I will remit $1.00 at 
once and $3 a month for 10 months. Deduct 8% for cash. 


L— or 


Address........ 


Occupatior 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 a or otampe for70- 

trade ing, “lis C 
cured sayecif ~ yr A - for 20 years. 
Benjamin N. Bogue, 3902 Bogne Building, Indianapolis 








* 
A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to 
life and health. This 
knowledge does 

intelligently o 

correctly 
every-day sources, 


SEXO LOGY 


_— (Mustrated) 
illiam H. Walling, A. M., M. D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 


m ordin: 











a Should Impart toHer Daughter. 
a Wife Should Have. 
All in one volume. Illustrated, $2.25 
Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 


PURITAN PUB. CO. Dept., 789, Central, PHILA., PA. 
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| they verified Mrs. Barnes’ victory. 


| fifth Ward score big victory. 





against the judge in passing, at which the 
judge’s face showed relief. 

After he had called a few votes, he 
found occasion to use his handkerchief, 
which he placed in an outer pocket. Mrs. 
Hunter said nothing. However, after a 
bit she produced a notebook from her 
handbag and in her most cultured accent 
asked: “Will you please loan me that tiny 
pencil in your hand, Judge? It’s the 
only kind I can really write with.” 

The surprised man vied with the beet 
in color, and handed her the stub. 


LL over the ward similar incidents 
occurred. 

By seven o'clock it was pretty certain 
that Mrs. Barnes had won by a small 
majority. At campaign headquarters 
Claire, Alicia, Enid and a few other tired 
but hopeful women waited almost breath- 
lessly for confirmation of the good prom- 
ise. As precinct after precinct was heard 
from, jubilation began to take the place 
of uncertainty. By nine o'clock little 
doubt was felt over the result. 

Enid, who was sitting beside Claire, re- 
marked casually: “Let’s all go over to 
the Crescent Theater. They are going to 
show the election returns there. Besides, 
Mr. Dugan says the Know-it-all News 
will interest us very much—if Mrs. 
Barnes wins.” 

No one objected, and a general exit to 
that moving-picture house was made. 
When the election returns were given, 
A 
screen-note read as follows, as the Know- 
it-all News began: “Women in Forty- 
Laura Bur- 
ton Barnes elected by a comfortable ma- 
jority. Boss rule broken by a clever coup. 


This is how the politicians were beaten 
at their own game.” A motion-picture 
danced before their eyes, and Enid Le 
Roux, smiling, saucy, darkly beautify 
bowed from the screen. With exquisite 
grace she turned to an enormous ballot. 
pointing out the fact that only one can. 
didate on the entire ballot had been voted 
for; no vote had been cast for alderman 
at all. 

Then an explanatory note conveyed the 
information that often as high as ten to 
fifteen per cent of all ballots cast in an 
election contain votes for only one can- 
didate. In a close election the party in 
power can easily mark the unmarked bal- 
lots under the very nose of an unsuspect- 
ing watcher. In some mysterious manner 
the women of the Forty-fifth Ward had 
learned this political trick, and by secretly 
instructing their watchers had circum- 
vented a proposed steal and elected their 
candidate. 

A flash—and Enid reappeared. Smil- 
ing, she turned again to the ballot and 
demonstrated the stealthy manner in 
which the judge’s hand with the little 
pencil-stub could slip in the mark that 
meant a vote for his favored ‘candidate. 
Another bow, and Enid left the screen. 

In the lobby later the little party cir- 
cled about Enid with much good-natured 
raillery. Highly pleased with herself, she 
generously asked: “I think we ought to 
congratulate our new alderwoman, don’t 
you?” She impulsively kissed Mrs. 
Barnes, who was radiantly beaming with 
joy. 
Enid also squeezed Claire’s arm joy- 
ously as she said: “We owe a lot to Mr. 
Dugan, don’t we?” 

And Claire had to admit they did. 





Here Comes the Wife 


(Continued from page 65) 


Eugene Brieux wrote twenty years ago 
as “La Robe Rouge,” and which Gabrielle 
Réjane included in her repertory when 
she toured America, the great French 
propagandist attempted to expose, and by 
exposing to correct, conditions that made 
a mockery of justice in the French courts 
at the time the play was written. The 
examining magistrate, who occupies a 
position similar to that of our prosecuting 
attorney, knew that his possible promo- 
tion depended largely on his record of 
convictions, and while he would have 
fought a man who had the temerity to 
offer him a money bribe, he was not 
above such deceit and trickery as might 
gain him advancement. Thus “rigorous 
law often became rigorous injustice,” and 
the prosecution of the poor descended to 
petty persecution. 

In the big second act of the play the 
third-degree methods familiar to all coun- 
tries are applied by such a magistrate. 
And after he had practically ignored the 
defense of an innocent man, the wife of 
the accused turns upon him, as said, and 
shouts at him all those things the audi- 
ence has been fervently hoping she would 
have the courage to say. The emotional 
reaction is positive and immediate, and 
there is much cheering. Mr. Barrymore 
conducts the cross-examination with great 
skill, decorating it with a wealth of detail 


and achieving a perfect characterization 
by his unerring sense of attitude, mood 
and gesture, found only in the equipment 
of the really great actor. Outside of this 
one scene the play suffers the burden of 
the thesis drama in that it is wordy and 
argumentative. Assisting Mr.  Barry- 
more are Russ Whytal, Charles White and 
Zeffie Tilbury. 


OHN DREW after a two-year rest is 

appearing in a Rupert Hughes comedy 
called “The Catbird.” In this he is still 
loyal to his tailors and true to the dinner- 
coat in two of three acts, but he no longer 
makes the least attempt to make a foo! 
of Father Time. 

His réle is that of an aging ecologist 
who has retired to the privacy of his 
vivarium, content to study the romantic 
goings-on of his collection of plants and 
insects and forget any leaning toward the 
love-affairs of humans. His state of mind 
in this particular is induced by the fact 
that as a young man he had been desper- 
ately in love with a girl who refused to 
wait for him until he made a tour of the 
world in search of a much-wanted para- 
site that might save a wheat-crop. Re- 
turning with the parasite, he found the 
girl married to another, and immediately 
went into retirement. 

Now comes this old sweetheart to him 
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again as a dashing widow, pictorially | 
alluring and sentimentally reminiscent. | 
Together they straighten out the tangled 
love-affairs of the widow’s niece and dur- 
ing the process discover that though the 
fires of their own romance are banked, 
they are still warming. Janet Beecher 
lays the widow; and as the play leaves 
them, Mr. Drew is sitting on the arm of 


her chair gazing hopefully into her sym- | | 


pathetic eyes. It is a slow-paced little 
comedy, but the lines are bright and there 
are many telling shafts of satire that 
reach and amuse a smart audience. Ruth | 
Findlay plays the ingénue charmingly; 
others in the cast are William Raymond, 
Sydney Mason and Albert Reeve. 





HEN we have the wife and mother lf 


Maxine Elliott played briefly when 
she returned to her own theater in New 
York as the heroine of “Trimmed in 
Scarlet.” In this instance she was the | 
mother of a grown son she had not seen 
since he was a baby—because at that time | 
she had deliberately deserted him and 
fled his father’s house with another man. 
Father, she insists, was quite too im- 
possible. 

Eighteen years later she returns. Her 
reputation is that of a “bad woman,” as 
society knows the breed. She is believed 
to have had innumerable affairs, and 
though they were all discreetly managed, 
they left her reputation quite literally | 
trimmed in scarlet. Still, her own con- 
science is clear. All the men she had 
known were friends and nothing more— 
as each was forced to testify, usually to 
his deep chagrin. But the women, of 
course, refuse to believe her, for which | 
she does not particularly care, until she 
meets her son and finds him ready to | 
face jail in order to raise money necessary | 





to prevent a scandal sheet’s reviving the | § 


stories of his mother’s past. Then she 
is ready to fight, or to make such sacri- 
fice as she may have to in order to raise 
the money necessary to rescue the boy. 
In the end she is saved doing either—and | 
has promised an old, old sweetheart to | 
give marriage another trial—with him. 

At the end of the second week “Trimmed 
in Scarlet” was withdrawn. Maxine 
Elliott’s return to the stage is to be wel- | 
comed. She is always charmingly decora- 
tive and sustains an atmosphere of refine- 
ment and good breeding the American 
theater can always stand. 
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. O mi n S ! The first of the remarkable stories about Daphne Wrayne, 


the most interesting girl in the world—in our next issue. 








Dont imagine, because there happens | 


to be no mention of them in this 
particular chronicle, that musical plays 


have gone out of fashion on Broad- | 
way. There are still eighteen or twenty | 
of them playing, and three or four ad- | 


ditions have recently been made to the 
list. But they have been pretty awful, 
most of them. Only Charles Dillingham’s 
production of one called “The Night Boat” 
Is deserving. This is prettily studded 
with Jerome Kern tunes; there is some 
little sense to the book; and a cast that 
includes Jack Hazzard, Ada Lewis, Stella 
Hoban and Louise Groody, offers ex- 
cellent entertainment. But the one out- 
standing surprise to me is that any musi- 
cal comedy called “The Night Boat” 
could be produced on Broadway and not 
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The Great Out of Doors 
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and where to sell. 


“Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
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" Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein _ aiy 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency ‘doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 





A Live One Piss“ Weeener 


(Continued from page 45) 


“Yes. And I hung on until I got to 
see Franklin Crissey.” « 

That someway seemed to amuse her. 
“Go on. Your story interests me.” 

“T showed him that the Weezer route 
through to Gates City was the logical 
one. Of course he laughed, too. Said, 
‘That’s the one town—Weezer—that we 
haven’t thought of hitting.’ But I got 
him to promise to come down here—next 
week—Monday. I told him about how 
we'd waked up—building and all 
He stopped suddenly. But she did not 
come in with some crisp phrase; she just 
looked at him in silence. 

“Well, anyway, he’s 
finished lamely. 

“With another line in here, Weezer 
would be due for a real boom,” she re- 
flected. 

“Yes.” 

“And you—ought to be on the top of 
the wave.” 

“I'd hope to be.” 
antly. 

“You didn’t happen to mention—me?” 

“Why—no, I didn’t.” 

She was looking down at her clasped 
hands again with that odd _half-smile. 
“But I will,” he cried. “I'll tell him 
that’s it’s really been you—” 

“You're going to make me awfully vain. 
I'll suggest that we have Mr. Crissey to 
luncheon or to dinner. I’ll—do my best 
for Weezer.” She smiled into his eyes. 

Before he and Gideon had conveyed 


coming,” he 


He waited expect- 


| Mr. Franklin Crissey, president of the 


M. & B. Railroad, halfway around the 
town, Dinehart began to feel that he was 
fighting for a lost cause. The handsome 
and self-contained Crissey glanced at 
Weezer and listened to Dinehart’s en- 
comiums with the smile of the family 
friend hearing how smart is the new baby. 
He is polite but he knows that after all 
it is a very ordinary child. 

“Well, sir,’ Gideon began, “you see it 
was like this. I came into some capital. 
And capital, my dear sir, is what puts 
life into things. Now the new Gideon 
Weezer building 

But who told you what to do? thought 
Crissey, appraising poor Gid not later 
than the second glance. 

Dinehart could see that the great man 
approved of Gid’s house, of its tasteful in- 
terior. The ladies were waiting in the 
drawing-room—Mrs. Weezer, beautifully 
corseted, Agnes, almost at ease, and— 

“Why—Clive!” 

“How do you do?” said Miss Warriner, 
letting him have both her hands. 

“So this is where you’ve been!” cried 
Franklin Crissey. He had changed color. 

“Yes. In this very charming town of 
Weezer.” Her eyes met his. 

“T suppose it was from you that Mr. 
Dinehart got his tip?” There was a hint 
of grievance in his tone. 

She smiled. “Oh, no. It was from 
Mr. Dinehart that I got my tip.” 

Poor Mr. Dinehart! 

After luncheon, Crissey put a spoke in 
the plans for showing him around. 
“Clive, why don’t you be my guide to 
your fair city’s points of interest? That 


will save the time of these gentlemen 
and we can have a little visit. | must 
leave at five o’clock, you know. Wouldn't 
that suit everyone?” 

“Perfectly, I’m sure,” said Clive, look. 
ing not at Crissey but at Dinehart. 

Dinehart did not know how white his 
face was as he watched Clive drive Cris. 
sey away in Agnes’ nifty roadster. He 
was wishing that he had never heard of 
the M. & B. railroad. But he was reason. 
ably sure that Weezer would be on that 
line’s new time-tables. Someway it didn't 
make him a bit happy. 

Clive did not seem greatly surprised to 
find him standing by the car when she 
came back to it after the train had pulled 
out. 

“You didn’t tell me you knew Crissey.” 
he said gloomily, after he had accepted 
her invitation to ride. 

“No. I—” She didn’t finish. 

“Well—” He tried to brace up. “I 
suppose it’s settled.” 

“What ?” 

“His road’s coming into Weezer.” 

“T wonder if that’s so?” she mur- 
mured. “Do you remember my telling 
you once that there was—a man I might 
have married? That I came here a good 
deal because of that—to make up my 
mind u 

“Yes, I remember.” His lips felt stiff. 

“He was that man—Franklin Crissey.” 

“T see,” he said miserably. “And now 
—you're going to marry him and I sup- 
pose he'll give you the line to Weezer— 
for a wedding-present!” 

“Yes, he will—if I marry him.” 

He put his hand on the wheel, and she 
drew up obediently at the roadside. 

“Clive, I love you! You’ve made a 
man out of me, that was a whining baby! 
Showed me how to get things, instead of 
just wishing for them. And I love you 
for it. No, not for that—because you 
are you. He can give you everything 
“eer that’s your world, I suppose, but 
— Jo”? 

“But you—-you,” she whispered; “you 
wouldn’t deprive Weezer of her new rail- 
road—” 

“Clive! you mean— Why, with you, 
I— Why, we could build a road of our 
own! We! We could do anything! It’s 
a magic word. Say we, Clive. Clive, 
Clive, I love you!” 

One sweet Spring day Clive showed her 
lover a letter—at least a part of one. It 
said: 

“And so I'll try to be game, Clive. I've 
fixed it, after all, so that your town shall 
have the M & B. You tried to show me 
that Weezer was a fine live town, but all 
I need to know is that there’s one fine, 
live girl in it that ought to have every- 
thing she wants—even if it happens to be 
a railroad! Tell that lucky Dinehart he’s 
to remember that.” 

He put the letter back in her hand and 
kissed the hand. 

“Did you say you were going to be a 
promoter?” he said, holding her hand 
against his breast. “I'll give you a title 
—not Lady Clive of Weezer, but—Clive, 
the Promoter of Happiness!” 
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or ee 
Elton 


(Continued from page 86) 
he watched the warden lift his big re- 


volver and fire three shots into the air | 


to inform the searchers that the lost boy 
had been found. 

After Elton had dropped into the slum- 
ber of sheer exhaustion, the warden 
laughed awkwardly and said: “I told the 
kid I'd let him off if you’d take him out 
of the Hills. Of course, you could stick 
it out here. But this ain't much of a 
place to raise a high-strung boy like him 
in. He ought to have the company of 
decent and civilized youngsters, and all 
the fun and play you can crowd on him. 
He’s a reg’lar little thoroughbred, and if 
he was mine I’d take him out of these 
shadows.” 

“Yes;” answered Elton’s mother, “when 
we came, I didn’t know anything about 
the Hills—or conditions here. I was— 
misled. For a long time I’ve seen that 
perhaps it would be the wise step—to 
turn back.”’ 


HE day when the Blodgett team took 

them down out of the Hills, Indian 
Summer flung her softest, filmiest stream- 
ers of mist, her sheerest, gauziest banners 
of blue haze over the ridges and valleys 
ind peaks that autumn had painted with 
wanton scarlet and crimson, with orange 
and purple and gold. 

“Beautiful, glorious!” exclaimed Elton’s 
mother, as she motioned the driver to 
stop for an instant on the shoulder of 
the hill that gave them the widest sweep 
of landscape. Behind her words was a 
desire that the mellow splendor of the 
scene might somehow stay with the bov 
and help to blot out his darker pictures 
of the Hills. 

Suddenly she felt him nudge her sharp- 
ly. Glancing quickly in the direction of 
the boy’s gaze she saw the old Lavoy 
house and Twist standing in the road. 
She looked back to the face of her son. 
His chin was up, his eyes were fixed 
steadily on the figure which darted sud- 
denly away, and his lips wore a grin. 

Then her unbelieving ears were assailed 
by the startling words: ‘“Damn’ scum of 
the Hills!” 

But before she could challenge this 
strange outbreak, the bushes beside the 
Lavoy cabin parted, and Twist made a 
furtive and squirrel-like dart toward the 
wagon. 

The next instant Elton felt the im- 
pact of a soft, downy ball in his lap and 
exclaimed: “It’s a coon, a baby coon. 
He’s givin’ me one of his pets.” 

Suddenly he turned and waved his 
hand to the vanishing Twist and sent 
back a ricocheting trill, that call of 
comradeship implanted in boy throats the 
world over. 

As his mother stroked the queer, 
striped little creature cuddled in Elton’s 
lap, she remarked smilingly: The Eltons 


seem to be rather busy ‘backing water’ | 


these days, as your father used to say.” 

“But I guess I'll have something to tell 
the boys—and to show ’em, too!” proud- 
ly answered Elton. “Bet they’ll wish 
they c’d see the Hills—and Twist!” 
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medium made effort after effort thus to 
obtain the name of the inspiring “spirit,” 
but in vain. All sorts of communications 
were written inside the locked slates, but 
none was signed. 

Finally the gentleman said in an aside 
apparently not intended for the ears of 
the medium, “I think I know who it is. 
It must be either A. B.” (naming a living 
friend in Washington), ‘or my brother C. 
D.” (giving his own name). He had no 
brother, living or dead. Immediately a 
communication was written out, signed 
by the supposed spirit-brother, announcing 
the fact that he, and he alone, was the 
inspiring power in charge of the literary 
work named, that he was the “guardian 
spirit” of the gentleman, over whom he 
was “constantly watching,” and so forth. 

The emections created by the affecting 
terms of the communication can be imag- 
ined when it is stated that all present, 
save the medium, knew ihat the name 
was that of the sitter, and that he never 
had a brother. But these emotions 
quickly gave place to wonder and ad- 
miration when it was discovered that the 
signature was an almost exact reproduc- 
tion of his own, with all its salient pe- 
culiarities faithfully reproduced. 


Sh spiritistic explanation of this inci- 
dent is difficult to sustain, and the 
only reasonable hypothesis is that, in 
some way we do not understand, the 
subconscious mind of the medium was in 
touch, quite unconsciously to the sitter, 
with the sitter’s subconscious mind and 
drew him, in fact, into the magic circle 
and made him produce his own signature. 
This unconscious intimate relation be- 
tween two subconsciousnesses is less im- 
probable than at first sight appears, when 
it is remembered that hypnotic patients 
constantly portray the fixed though un- 
expressed prepossessions of the medical 
men who are studying them. 

For example, at the Salpétriére in Paris, 
where Professor Charcot and his school 
believed that hypnosis was a form of 
hysteria, the patients invariably exhibited 
hysterical symptoms; whereas at Dr. 
Liébault’s equally famous hypnotic clinic 
at Nancy, where the medical staff held 








strongly contrary opinions, no such symp- 


| toms occurred. But admitting this sub- 
| conscious tapping of another subcon- 


sciousness, the skeptic will ask: How 
was that signature produced, assuming 
that its supernormal character was bona 
fide? Something, some force, must have 
moved that scrap of pencil between the 
locked slates, and the physical hands of 
neither the medium nor the sitter could 
have done it, even unconsciously, once 
the slates were closed. 

That brings us to another point—the 
dynamic force which apparently may be 
exercised without physical agency, and 
unconsciously, by persons of a peculiar 
temperament. One of the commonest 
stories of haunting is that known as the 
Poltergeist. Knocks, ranging from mild 
raps to terrifying crashes, are heard all 
over the house; heavy furniture is thrown 
about; fire is mysteriously produced, and 
so on—and in every one of these occur- 





Beyond the Wall 


(Continued from page 11) 


rences that has been investigated no hu- 
man agency can be certainly proved. 

‘the London Times recently described 
at length, as occurring in a quiet kng- 
lish country rectory, just such a mys. 
terious persecution as harassed the Wes- 
ley family in the eighteenth century. The 
‘lidworth case, just mentioned, presented 
the peculiarity that water and oil sud- 
denly collected on the ceilings and walls 
and fell upon the inmates of the rooms, 
and although the phenomena were mi- 
nutely investigated by experts and pro- 
fessional “‘illusionists” and conjurors, the 
experts and conjurors violently disagreed 
with each other upon the cause. Sus- 
picion, however, rested upon the servant 
—an ignorant fifteen-year-old country 
girl. Certainly, in some way, whether by 
her deliberate act or no, she was respon- 
sible for the unpleasant happenings which 
forced that clergyman’s family tempo- 
rarily to quit their house. 

Now, that is the one point identical in 
all these Poltergeist stories. There is 
always a young girl in the house—a young 
girl, it may be added, whose psychic 
iife is in that condition of instability 
which accompanies the change of puberty. 

A curious case illustrating this point 
occurred in London on the 6th and 
7th of January, 1772. A certain Mrs. 
Golding was disturbed on the morning of 
the first of those days by a tremendous 
smash of crockery. She went into the 
kitchen, where the maidservant was, and 


lo! “plates began to fall from the dresser. 


and nobody near them.” Everything in 
the house began to be afflicted with a 
Devil’s Dance. Clocks fell; pans cracked; 
bottles of rum burst; glasses and china 
first danced and then fell off the sice- 
board and smashed. Mrs. Golding ran 
panic-stricken into a neighbor's house 
Nothing occurred there, but the maid had 
gone into another neighbor’s house, and 
there this strange racket recommenced 
Then maid and mistress went to another 


house, more distant, and once more the 


hubbub' began. The crockery was placed 
upon the floor to prevent its falling, but 
“the objects began to dance and tumble 
about and then broke to pieces... . . 
all the tables, chairs, drawers, etc., were 
tumbling about.” “All this while Ann” (the 
servant) “was walking backwards and for- 
ward, nor could they get her to sit down 
except for half an hour at prayers; then 
all was quiet.” Every move that Ann 
made was the occasion for violent excite- 
ment on the part of inanimate objects. 
At last the mistress (herself now under 
public suspicion of some well-deserved 
diabolic vengeance) discharged Ann and 
the manifestations ceased. 


[s case could be paralleled a hun- 
dred times from detailed records 
written in all parts of the world during the 
last few centuries by apparently trust- 
worthy witnesses. What is the meaning of 
it? Why do uneducated young girls, cer- 
tainly ignorant of the literature of the 
subject, imitate each other in this strange 
form of persecution, even supposing that 
they could cause, by physical agency, such 
large destruction without being immedi- 
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ately. detected? It is at least legitimate 
to suppose, hypothetically, that some ill- 
regulated force, as unknown to us as 
electricity was to the Middle Ages, may 
be unconsciously escaping them. 


HIS hypothesis receives considerable 

support from recent researches of 
Professor Crawford, Lecturer in Mechan- 
ical Engineering at the University of Bel- 
fast. Professor Crawford made the ac- 
quaintance of a young girl in Belfast who 
exhibited well-marked  “mediumistic’ 
powers, though not professionally. With 
her he conducted a series of careful lab- 
oratory experiments with a view to as- 
certaining the nature of the force which, 
for example, levitated a table in the pres- 
ence of the medium but untouched by 
her. He has proved, if one may take 
any scientist’s statements of his re- 
searches, his methods and his results as 
proof, that a kind of invisible “psychic 
rod” emanates from the body of the 
medium and produces the required phe- 
nomena—i. e., raps or levitation of a 
table. 


He has proved also, by seating the me- | 


dium on an automatic weighing-machine 
and registering the changes on the dial as 
the untouched table is raised from the 
ground, that the pressure of the medium’s 
body on the weighing-machine is increased 
in very near correspondence to the weight 
of the levitated table. He proved, me- 
chanically, to his own satisfaction, that 
in these experiments the shape of the 
invisible “psychic rod” was that of a can- 
tilever. Presumably this form of the 
“psychic rod,” if its existence is indeed 


an objective fact, is not necessarily its | 


only one. 
kinds of phenomena reported. 
Now, if Professor Crawford’s experi- 


ments are founded on fact,—and there | 
| tartar. 


seems no more reason to dispute them 
than to dispute the experiments of those 
astronomers whose observations the other 
day so unexpectedly confirmed Einstein's 
startling theory of the Relativity of 
Space,—then we have the germ of an ex- 
planation for the Poltergeist happenings 
and for such a marvel as the unconscious 
writing of one’s own signature between 
two locked slates. If it is possible that 
human beings living in the body can 
dynamically affect another object without 
physical contact and without conscious- 
ness of so doing, then a whole mass of 
phenomena hitherto so inexplicable as 
almost to necessitate the theory of the 
intervention of “spirits” becomes sus- 
ceptible of another explanation—an ex- 
planation which may open the door to 
useful exploitation of wonderful powers 
latent in the constitution of man and 
hitherto hidden from us except in acci- 
dental and misinterpreted manifestations. 
We have got into first touch with “the 
something in it” that has perplexed rea- 
sonable humanity in all ages and in all 
climes. 

Not excluded, of course, is the hope 
that, after our passage from this world of 
tears and deceptions, we may rejoin, in 
the full consciousness of our unmodified 
identity, those dear ones who wait for us, 
loving and unchanged. But in the opin- 
ion at least of a large number of those 
who have investigated the evidence with- 
out prejudice, it is still a hope and not 
yet a scientific certainty. 


It’s nature might vary with the | 
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flashed the lamp full in 
the injured man’s face. 
Even then Peter didn’t 
recognize him, but he saw 
Hawk Kennedy’s_ eyes 
open wide as he stared at 
Peter with undisguised amazement. 

“Who?” gasped the man. And then: 
“You here! ’Cré nom! It’s Pete the 
waiter!” 

Peter started back in astonishment. 

“Jim Coast!” he said. 

Hawk Kennedy chuckled and scrambled 
to his feet, halfway between a laugh and 
a groan. 

“Well, I’m damned!” 

Peter was still staring at him, the re- 
covered bills loose in his hand. Jim 
Coast thrust out a hand for them. 

“The money,” he demanded. “The 
money, Pete!” 

Without a word Peter handed it to him. 
It was none of his. Coast counted the 
bills, the blood dripping from his fingers 
and soiling them, but he wiped the bills 
off with a dirty handkerchief and put 
them away in his pocket. Blood-money, 
Peter thought, and rightly named. 

“And now, mon gars, if it’s all the same 
to you, I’d like you to take me to some 
place where we can tie up this hole in 
my shoulder.” 

Peter was too full of astonishment to 
comment, for it was difficult to reconcile 
the thought of Jim Coast with Hawk 
Kennedy, and yet there he was, the ter- 
ror of Black Rock House revealed. 

“You'd better*be off,’ said Peter 
briefly. 

“All right. I'll go. ‘But when I open 
my mouth to speak, McGuire will wish 
that hell would open for him.” And then: 
“See here, Pete, do you know anything 
of what’s between me and McGuire?” 

“No—except that he fears you.” 

“Very well! If you're workin’ for him, 
you'll steer these guys away from me. I 
mean it. Now think quick.” 

“You go to my cabin. It’s hidden in 
the woods down this path at the right, 
just a few steps.” 

“Oh, all right. Thanks.” 

Peter watched the dim silhouette merge 
into the shadows and disappear. Then 
he flashed his light here and there, so that 
the men who now must be approaching 
might be guided to him. In a moment 
they were crashing through the under- 
growth, Jesse and Andy in the lead. 

“What’s the shootin’?” queried Jesse 
Brown breathlessly. 

“A mah in the woods. I’m looking for 
him,” said Peter. “He got away.” 

“Well, don’t it beat hell—” 

“But it may be a plan to get you men 
away from the house,” said Peter as the 
thought came to him. “Did you see Mc- 
Guire?” 
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“McGuire! No. What the devil—” 

“All right. You better hurry back. 
See if he’s all right. Think I’ll get along 
now.” 

“Not if you go flashin’ that thing. I 
could ’a’ got ye with my rifle as easy 


“Well, never mind. Get back to the 
house. I'll poke around here for a while. 
Hurry!” 

In some bewilderment they obeyed him, 
= Peter turned his footsteps toward the 
cabin. 


CHAPTER XII 
ANCIENT History 


ETER wasn’t at all certain that he 
had done the right thing. One event 
had followed another with such startling 
rapidity that there hadn't been time to 
deliberate. Jim Coast was wounded, how 
badly Peter didn’t know; but the obvious 
duty was to give him first aid and sanc- 
tuary until Peter could get a little clearer 
light on Coast’s possibilities for evil. 
Peter found Coast stripped. to the 
waist, sitting in a chair by the table, 
bathing his wounded shoulder. But the 
hemorrhage had stopped, and Peter saw 
that the bullet had merely grazed the 
deltoid, leaving a clean wound which 
could be successfully treated by first-aid 
devices. So he found his guest a drink 
of whisky, which put a new heart into 
him, then tore up a clean linen shirt, 
strips from which he soaked in iodine and 
bandaged over the arm and shoulder. 

“Well, mon vieux, it’s a little world, 
aint it? To think I’d find you, my old 
bunky, Pete the waiter, out here in the 
wilds, passin’ the buck for Mike Mc- 
Guire! Looks like the hand o’ fate, don’t 
it?” 

“T studied forestry in Germany once,” 
said Peter with a smile as he wound the 
bandage. 

“Right y’are! Mebbe you to!d me. I 
don’t know. Mebbe there’s a lot o’ things 
you didn’t tell me. Mebbe there’s a lot 
o’ things 7 didn’t tell you.” 

“There you are,” said Peter as he fin- 
ished the bandage, “but you'll have to 
get this wound dressed tomorrow.” 

“Right you are. A hospital in Philly 
will do the trick. And McGuire pays the 
bill.” 

Jim Coast smoked for a moment in con- 
tented silence. 

“See here, Pete,” he went on presently, 
“T like you—always did. Straight as a 
string, you are. You’ve done me a good 
turn tonight. You might have put me out 
—killed me when you had me down.” 

“I’m no murderer, Jim.” 

“Right. Nor I aint, either. I don’t 
want to hurt a hair of McGuire’s head. 
Every one of ’em is precious as refined 
gold. I want him to live—to keep on 
livin’ and makin’ more money, because 
the more money he’s got, the more I'll 
get—see?” 

“Blackmail!” said Peter shortly. 


Coast glanced at him 

shrugged and laughed, ’ 

“Call it that if you like. 

It’s a dirty word, but [I] 

stand for it, seein’ it’s 

you. Blackmail! What 

would you say if I told you that half of 

every dollar McGuire has got is mine—q 

full half—to say nothin’ of payment for 

the years I was wanderin’ an’ grubbin’ 

over the face of the earth, while he was 

livin’ easy. Oh, you're surprised! You'd 

better be. For that’s the God’s truth, 
mon ami.” 

“You mean—he—he—he—” Peter's 
credulity was strained, and he failed to 
finish his query. 

“Oh, you don’t believe? Well, you 
needn’t. But there’s no blackmail when 
you only take what belongs to you. The 
money, the money that made his millions, 
was as much mine as his. I’m going to 
have my share with compound interest 
for fifteen years—and perhaps a bit 
more.” 

“You surprise me. But it seems that 
if there’s any justice in your claim, you 
could establish it legally.” 

Jim Coast laughed again. 

“T may need some help with this busi- 
ness,” he said, “and you're fixed just right 
to lend me a hand. Throw in with me, 
do what I want, and I'll see that you're 
fixed for life.” 

Peter shook his head slowly from side 
to side. 

A loud jangle of a bell came from the 
corner, and Jim Coast sprang to his 
feet. 

“The telephone,” explained Peter, inii- 
cating the instrument. “That’s McGuire 
now.” He rose and moved toward it, but 
Coast caught him by the arm. 

“Worried, eh?” he said with a grin. 
“Wants to know what’s happened! All 
right. Tell him!” And then, as Peter re- 
leased himself: “Wait a minute. Tell 
him you’ve got me here,” laughed Coast, 
“a prisoner. Tell him I’m talking. Ask 
for instructions. He'll tell you what to 
do with me, damn’ quick,” he sneered. 

Peter waited a moment, thinking, while 
the bell tinkled again, and then took down 
the receiver. He was in no mood to lis- 
ten to McGuire. 

this is Nichols. 
.... All right, yes. Shot at from the 
dark, while paying the money. You hit 
Hawk Kennedy in the shoulder 
Yes, you. I’m no fool, McGuire 
He’s here—at the cabin. I’ve just fixed 
his shoulder. All right 
shall I do with him? Yes—yes, he’s 
talking. Let him go! Hello! Let him 
g0,. you say? .... Yes.” 


OAST laughed uproariously, then 
sauntered easily over to the table, 

took another of Peter’s cigarettes and 
sank into the easy-chair again. Peter 
eyed him in silence. He was an unwel- 
come guest, but he hadn’t yet gratified 
Peter’s curiosity. 

“Well, what are you going to do?” 
asked Peter. 

“H-m! Curious, aint you, Pete?” 

“Yes,” said Peter frankly, “I am. Of 
course, it’s none of my business, but—” 

“But you’d like to know, just the same. 
I get you.” He flicked off the:ash of his 
cigarette and picked up his whisky-glass. 
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“Well,” he went on, “I don’t see why I 
shouldn't tell you—some of it, that is. It 
wont do any harm for you to know the 


kind of skunk you’re workin’ for. There's | 


some of it that nobody on God’s earth 
will ever know but me and Mike McGuire 


—unless he slips up on one of his pay- | 


ments, and then everybody’s goin’ to 
know. Everybody—but his daughter first 
of all.” 


Coast was silent a long moment while | 


he drained the whisky and slowly set 


the glass down upon the table. The shad- | 
ows upon his face were unpleasant, dark- | 


ened perceptibly as thev marked the years 
his thoughts followed; and the lines at 
his lips and nostrils became more deepiy 
etched in bitterness and ugly resolve. 

“It was down in the San Luis valley I 
first met up with Mike McGuire. He was 
bern in Ireland, of poor but honest 
parents, as the books tell us. 
K.’ came when he made his first stake. 
That meant he was comin’ up in the world 
—see? Me and Mike worked: together 
up in Colorado, punchin’ cattle, harvest- 
in’, ranchin’ generally. After a while 
we got tired of workin’ for wages, grub- 
staked, and beat it for the mountains. 
That was back in nineteen one or two, I 
reckon. 

“We found a vein up above Wagon 
Wheel Gap. It looked good, and we 
staked out claims and worked it, hardly 
stoppin’ to eat or sleep.” Coast stopped 
with a gasp and a shrug. “Well, the long 
an’ short of that, mon vieux, was a year 
of hard work with only a thousand or so 
apiece to show for it. 
pocket.” 

He broke off in disgust and spat into 
the fireplace. 
your gold-mines. There aint any such 
animal. Well, Mike saved his. I spent 
mine. Faro! You know—and women. 
Then I got hurt. I was as good as dead, 
but I pulled through. I aint easy to kill. 
When I came around, I chored for a while, 
doin’ odd jobs where I could get ‘em, and 
got a little money together and went to 
Pueblo. When I struck town, I got pretty 
drunk and busted a faro-bank. I never 
did have any luck when I was sober.” 

“Yes, you’ve told me about that,” said 
Peter. 


“GO I did—on the Bermudian, Well, 
it was at Pueblo I met up with Mike 
McGuire, and we beat it down into Ari- 
zona where the copper was. Bisbee was 
only a row of wooden shacks, but we got 
some backin’, bought an outfit and went 
out prospectin’ along the Mexican border. 
_ “We found the mine we were lookin’ 
for—that’s sure. How we got it you'll 
never know, but we got it. And here’s 
where the real story begins again. We 
were miles out in the Gila desert, and if 
ever there’s a hell on earth, it’s there. 
Sand, rocks, rocks and sand and the sun— 
it was hell with the cover off and no mis- 
take! No water within a hundred miles. 
“Now, this is where the fine Eyetalian 
hand of Mike McGuire shows itself. We 
were rich. Any fool with half an eye 
could see that. It was ours,”—Coast's 
brow darkened and his eyes glittered 
strangely as a darting demon of the past 
got behind them,—“‘yes, ours. Sacré bleu! 
Any man who went through what we did 
deserved it. We were rich. There was 


It was only a | 


“Don’t talk to me about | 


‘Jonathan | 
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plenty enough for two, but McGuire 
didn’t think so. And here’s what he does 
to me. In the middle of the night while 
I’m asleep, he sneaks away as neat as you 
please, with the two horses and the pack- 
mules and the water, leavin’ me alone 
with all the money in the world, and a 
cevourin’ thirst, more than a hundred 
miles from nowhere.” 

“Murder!” muttered Peter. 

Coast nodded. “You bet you—mur- 
der! Nothin’ less! Oh, he knew what he 
was about all right. And I saw it quick. 
Death, that’s what it meant—slow but 
sure. Hadn't I seen the bones bleaching 
all along the trail? He left me there to 


die. He thought I would die. Dios, that 


thirst!” Coast reached for the pitcher 
and splashed rather than poured a glass 
of water which he gulped down avidly. 
“There was nothin’ for it but to try afoot 
for Tucson, which was due east. Every 
hour I waited would have made me an 
hour nearer to bein’ a mummy. So I set 
out through the hot sand, the sun burnin’ 
through me, slowly parchin’ my blood. 
My tongue swelled. I must ’ve gone in 
circles. Days passed—nights when I lay 
gaspin’ on my back, like a fish out of 
water, tryin’ to suck moisture out of dry 
air. Then the red sun again, up over the 
edge of that furnace, mockin’ at me. I 
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was as good as dead, and I knew it. Only 
the mummy of me, parched black, stum- 
bled on, fallin’, strugglin’ up again, fallin’ 
at last, bitin’ at the sand like a mad dog.” 

“Horrible!” muttered Peter. 

“It was. I reckon I died—the soul of 
me, or what was left of it. I came to 
life under the starlight, with a couple of 
greasers droppin’ water on my tongue. 
They brought me around, but I was out 
of my head for a week. I couldn't talk 
the lingo, anyhow. I just went with ’em 
like a child. There wasn’t anything else 
to do. Lucky they didn’t kill me. I guess 
I wasn’t worth killin’. We-.went south. 
They were makin’ for Hermosillo—revo- 
lutionists. They took all my money— 
about three hundred dollars. But it was 
worth it. They'd saved my life. But I 
couldn’t go back now, even if I wanted 
to. I had no money, nor any way of get- 
tin’ any.” 

Jim Coast leaned forward, glowering at 
the rag carpet. 

“But I—I didn’t want to go back just 
then. The fear of God was in me. I'd 
looked into hell.” 

He laughed bitterly. 

“Then I joined the greasers against 
Diaz. I’ve told you.about that. And the 
Rurales cleaned us up all right. A girl 
saved my life. Instead of shootin’ me 
against a mud wall, they put me to work 
on a railroad. I was there three years. 
I escaped at last and reached the coast, 
and shipped for South America. It was 
the only way out, but all the while I was 
thinkin’ of Mike McGuire and the copper 
mine. You know the rest, Pete—the 
Argentine deal that might ’ve made me 
rich, an’ how it fell through. Don’t it 
beat hell how the world bites the under 
dog!” 

“But why didn’t you go back to Amer- 
ica and fight your claim with McGuire?” 
asked Peter, aware of the sinister missing 
passage in the story. 

Coast shot a sharp glance at his ques- 
tioner. 

“There were two reasons—one of which 
you wont know. The other was that I 
couldn’t. I was on the beach an’ not too 
popular. The only ships out of Buenos 
Aires were for London. That was the 
easiest way back to America, anyhow. So 
I shipped as a cattle-hand. And there you 
are! I lived easy in London. That’s me. 
Easy come—easy go. There it was I 
wrote a man I knew out in Bisbee,—the 
feller that helped stake us.—and he an- 
swered me that McGuire was dead, and 
that the mine was a flivver—too far away 
to work. You see, he must ’ve showed 
the letter to McGuire, and McGuire told 
him what to write. That threw me off 
the track. I forgot him and went to 
France.” 


(coast paused while he filled his glass 
again. 

‘It wasn’t until I reached New York 
that I found out McGuire was alive. It 
was just a chance while I was plannin’ 
another deal. I took it. I hunted around 
the brokers’ offices where they sell copper- 
stocks. It didn’t take me long to find 
that my mine was the ‘Tarantula.’ Mc- 
Guire had developed it with capital from 
Denver, built a narrow-gauge in. Then 
after a while he’d sold out his share for 
more than half a million clear.” 


Peter was studying Coast keenly, think- 
ing hard. But the story held with what 
he already knew of the man’s history. 

‘“That’s when Mike McGuire tacked the 
‘Jonathan K.’ onto his name,” Coast went 
on. “And that money’s mine, the good 
half of it. Figure it out for yourself. 
Say five hundred thou, eight per cent, 
fifteen years—I reckon I could worry 
along on that even if he wouldn’t do bet- 
ter—which he will. 

“Well, Pete, to shorten up, I found Mc- 
Guire was here in New York, and I laid 
for him. I watched for a while, and then 
one day I got my nerve up and tackled 
him on the street. You ought to ’ve seen 
his face when I told him who I was and 
what I’d come for. We were in the crowd 
at Broadway and Wall, people all about 
us. He started the high-and-mighty stuff 
for a minute, until I crumpled him up 
with a few facts. I thought he was goin’ 
to have a stroke when I made my brace 
for the five thou; then he turned tail and 
ran into the crowd, pale as death. I lost 
him then, but it didn’t matter. I’d find 
him again. I knew where his office was 
—and his hotel. It was dead easy. But 
he beat it down here. It took me a while 
to pick up the trail. But here I am, Pete 
—here I am, safe in harbor at last.” 

Coast took the bills out of his pocket 
and slowly counted them again. 

“And when you come back from the 
West, what will you do?” asked Peter. 

“Oh, now you're talkin’, Pete. I’m goin’ 
to settle down and live respectable.” 

“On blackmail,” said Peter. 

“See here, Pete—” 

“I mean it.” Peter had risen and faced 
Coast coolly. “Blackmail! You can’t 
tell me that if you had any 'egal claim 
on McGuire, you couldn’t prove it.” 

“T mightn’t be able to.” He shrugged. 

“What is McGuire frightened about? 
Not about what he owes you. He could 
pay that ten times over. It’s something 
else—something that happened out there 
at the mine that you don’t dare tell.” 

“That I wont tell,” laughed Coast. 

“That you dare not tell, that McGuire 
dares not tell—something that has to do 
with his strange message about the blood 
on the knife, and your placard about what 
you've got holding over him.” 

“Right you are,” sneered the other. 

“It’s dirty money, I tell you—bloody 
money. I know it. And I know who you 
are, Jim Coast.” 

“What?” said Coast incredulously. 

“T know who you are: you're Ben 
Cameron,” said Peter distinctly. 

The effect of this statement upon Jim 
Coast was extraordinary. He started back 
abruptly, overturning a chair, and fell 
rather than leaned against the bedpost, his 
eyes staring from a ghastly face. 

“Me—B-Ben Cameron! That’s good. 
Me—Ben Cameron! Say, Pete, whatever 
put that into your head?” 

“The way you frightened the old 
woman at the kitchen door.” 

“Oh!” Coast straightened in relief. “I 
get you. You've been talkin’ to her.” 

“Yes. What did you say to her?” 

“JT just gave her a message for Mc- 
Guire. I reckon she gave it to him.” 

“A message?” 

“Oh, you needn’t say you don’t know, 
Pete. It didn’t fetch him. So I put up 
the placard.” 


Peter was now more bewildered than 
Coast. “Do you deny that you're Ben 
Cameron?” he asked. 

Coast pulled himself together and took 
up his coat. 

“Deny it? Sure! I’m not—not him— 
not Ben Cameron—not Ben Cameron, 
Don’t I know who I am?” he shouted. 
Then he broke off with a violent gesture 
and took up his cap. “Enough of your 
questions, I say. I’ve told you what I’ve 
told you. You can believe it or not, as 
you choose. I’m Jim Coast to you, or 
Hawk Kennedy, if you like; but don't 
you go throwin’ any more of your dirty 
jokes my way. Understand?” 


ETER couldn’t understand, but he had 
had enough of the man. So he 
pointed toward the door. 

“Go,” he ordered. “I’ve had enough of 
you—get out.” 

“Oh, thunder, Pete. Don’t let’s you 
and me quarrel. You gave me a start 
back there. I’m sorry. Of course you 
knew. You been good to me tonight. 
I’m obliged. I need you in my business 
—more’n ever.” 

“No,” said Peter. 

“Oh, very well. Suit yourself,” said 
Coast with a shrug. ‘“There’s plenty of 
time. I'll be back in a month or six 
weeks. Think it over. I’ve made you a 
nice offer—real money—to help me a bit. 
Take it or leave it, as you please. I'll get 
along without you, but I’d rather have 
you with me than against me.” 

“I’m neither,” said Peter. “I 
nothing to do with it.” 

Coast shrugged. “I’m sorry. Well, so- 
long. I’ve got a horse back in the dunes. 
T'll take the milk-train from Hammonton 
to Philadelphia. You wont tell, Pete?” 

“aN. 

“Good night.” 

Peter didn’t even reply. And when the 
man had gone, he opened the door and 
windows to let in night air. The room 
had been defiled by the man’s very pres- 
ence. Ben Cameron? Beth’s father? The 
thing seemed impossible, but every fact 
in Peter’s knowledge pointed toward it. 
And yet what was the meaning of Jim 
Coast’s strange actions at the mention of 
his name? And what were the facts that 
Jim Coast didn’t tell? What had hap- 
pened at the mine that was too terrible 
even to speak about? What was the bond 
between these two men, which held the 
successful one in terror and the other in 
silence? Something unspeakably vile, a 
hideous pact— 

The telephone-bell jangled again. Peter 
rose and went to it. But he was in no 
humor to talk to McGuire. 

“Hello,” he growled. “Yes, he’s gone. 
I let him go. You told me to Yes, 
he talked—a long while 
wont be back for a month 
talk that over later No, not to- 
night. I’m going to bed No, not 
until tomorrow. I’ve had about enough 

All right. Good night.” 

And Peter hung up the receiver, un- 
dressed and «ent to bed. 

It had been rather more than a full day 
for Peter. 

(The days to come were to be still 
more exciting—as you will discover in the 
next, the June, issue of the Green Book 
Magazine.) 
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